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Folding  Bed,  the  only  bed  that  embraces  an  entire  chamber  set 
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Goods  sold  on  instalments  if  desired. 
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Members  of  Interscholastic  Co-Operative  Ass'n. 

84  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 
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Cold  and  Silver  bought  or 
exchanged. 
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No  Matter  What 
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tfoll  lop  Seshs,  $36.00  Upward. 

Flat  Top  Desks,  Single  and  Double-Sided  Stu- 
dents' Desks,  Office  and  Study  Chairs,  Tables 
of  all  kinds  for  Offices,  Directors'  Tables 
and  Chairs,  Bookkeepers'  Desks,  Letter 
Press  Stands.    Estimates  given  on  or- 
dered work.    Cuts  and  prices  on 
application.  Warerooms, 

93  Causeway  St.,  =  Boston. 

Opposite  Lowell  Depot. 


ONLY  #3.00  TO  NEW  YORK 

For  Ftrst-Oass  Limited  Tickets 

Wa  Zhc  jfall  IRiver  Xtne. 

Famous  steamers  Puritan,  Plymouth,  Pilgrim  and  Providence. 

Composed  of  parlor  cars  and  regular  passengers  coaches,  leave  Park  Square  Station,  Boston 
week-days  at  6.oo,  Sundays  at  7  P.M.,  running  through  to  steamer  at  Fall  River  in  eighty  min 
utes.    Due  at  New  York  7.30  a.m.    Annex  Boat  connection  between  Pier  28  N.  K.  and 
Jersey  City  and  Brooklyn  on  arrival.    A  Splendid  Orchestra  on  each  Steamer. 
Baggage  checked  from  hotel  or  residence  in  Boston  to  destination.  Tickets, 
staterooms  and  berths  secured  at  3  Old  State  House,  cor.  Washington 
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J.  R.  KENDRICK,  GENERAL  Manager. 
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Expert  Racket,  and  the  Special  Catcher's  Mit.    Sole  Agents  for 

The  Eagle  Bicycles 

In  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont  and  Massachusetts.    Send  for  Catalogues. 

374  Washington  and  2  Franklin  Streets,  Huston. 


Mackintoshes, 

Umbrellas, 

HOSIERY. 

3MIRT3, 

For  all  occasions,  Ready-Made  and  to  Measure. 
Gloves,  Walking  or  Driving. 

Stainless  Black  Hose,  $3  a  doz. 


CUSHMAN'S, 

17  Court  St.,  Boston.  Telephone,  3077. 
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493  Washington  Street, 


Corner  Temple  Place, 


lioston,  Mass. 


Photographer  to  the  Class  of   3  2.  Phillips 
AuOoucr  Academy. 

Mr.  Hardy's  reputation  as  a  first-class  artist 
has  been  obtained  by  years  of  successful  work. 
His  Boston  Studio  is  a  radiating  art  centre. 
Crayons,  Pastels,  India  Ink,  Water  Colors,  and 
the  famous  La  Perle  Porcelains,  made  and  fin- 
ished in  the  best  manner,  at  reasonable  prices. 


Artist?'  f"\aterials 

—  FOR  — 

CRAYON,  and  Charcoal  Drawing,  China,  Oil  and  Water  Color  Painting. 
Mathematical  Instruments, 

Architects'  and  Engineers'  Supplies,  etc. 

Frost  &  Adams,  Importers, 
'  s  "TV-.  3r  Cornhill,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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To  ®  tl)e  *  Harvard  a  Co-operative. 

No.  71  Beacon  5tr^t,  Boston. 

Opposite  Public  Garden'. 

AGENT  FOR  WHITTAKER  &  COMPANY  AND   HILL  BROS., 

LONDON,  W. 


Aember  of  Inierscbotasfic  Co-Operative  Association. 
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TborptoQ  Brotbers. 

FLORI3T3. 


Fancy  Roses,  Orchids,  and  every  variety  of  Choice  Cut  Flowers  at  the  shortest 
notice.  Bouquets,  Baskets,  etc.,  for  all  occasions.  Goods  delivered 
free  in  Andover.    A  trial  order  will  convince  you 
that  the  place  to  order  flowers  for  any 
occasion,  is  at 

Thornton  Brothers, 

384  Broadway,  Lawrence,     =    =    =    Telephone,  263=3. 
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THE  LATEST  ENGLISH 
Style  in 

FALL  DERBY 

Heavy  Oxford 

Cheviot  Shirts, 

Made  to  order,  3  for  $10.00.  Send  for  samples. 
Goods  sent  on  approval. 

L.  E.  FLETCHER  &  CO., 

153  QoYbton  3t.,  Ljoston. 

f.  %.  2>unne, 

MY  SPECIALTY: 

THE  LARGEST  AND  BEST  ASSORTMENT  OF  THE  MOST 
CORRECT  LONDON  STYLES. 

Constantly  in  receipt  of  the  Latest  London  Novelties. 

New  Location  :  Transcript  Building, 
328  Washington  5tre*t,    -   -   -     Boston,  A\as?. 


The 

instruments 
of  our 
manufacture 
are 

the  only 
American- 
made 
Guitars, 
Mandolins 
and 
Banjos 
ever 
awarded 
Gold, 
Silver, 
and  Bronze 
Medals  for 
Superior 
Excellence 
of  Work- 
manship. 
They  are 
made  com- 
plete in  our 
own  factory 
by  the  best 
skilled 
workmen  in 


VIOLINS, 
GUITARS, 
BANJOS, 
MANDOLINS, 
ZITHERS, 

SEND  for  CATALOGUE. 

JOHN  C. 
HAYNES  &  C0.M  f; 


America. 
We  guar- 
antee 
them  to 
be  as  good 
value  at 
the 
price  as 
any 
similar 
instrument 
wherever 
sold. 
Any  one  of 
our 


453-463 

WASHINGTON,  AND  33 
COURT  ST.,  Boston. 

C.  H.  DITSON  5  CO., 

867  Broadway,  -  N.  Y. 

J.  E.  DITSON  &  CO., 

228  Chestnut  Street, 
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Ibarvaro, 

^  I  describe  a  great  college  so  as  to  give  any  adequate  or  even  cor- 
A  rect  notion  of  the  students'  life  is  a  difficult  task.  A  graduate 
has  his  own  impressions  of  what  college  life  was  to  him.  He  knows  how 
some  of  his  acquaintances  developed  during  the  years  he  was  associated 
with  them.  He  can  tell  an  inquirer  what  opportunities  for  study  and 
instruction  the  college  offers,  who  are  accounted  the  most  stimulating 
instructors,  which  the  most  valuable  courses  of  study.  But  even  to  answer 
definite  questions  about  the  characteristics  of  college  life  is  exceedingly 
difficult,  and  to  give  any  helpful  general  picture  of  it  is  next  to  impossible. 
On  the  one  hand  any  generalization,  unless  drawn  from  statistics,  is  apt 
to  be  unduly  influenced  by  some  single  striking  case  which  occurs  to  the 
memory,  and  on  the  other  hand  so  much  depends  on  the  individual  student 
who  is  going  to  college,  —  on  what  he  desires  to  gain  from  his  college 
course,  and  especially  on  what  he  is  in  himself,  that  what  well  describes 
the  college  life  that  is  likely  to  show  itself  to  one  sort  of  man  may  be 
altogether  misleading  to  another. 

Especially  is  this  true  at  Harvard,  for  one  of  the  most  striking  features 
of  Harvard  is  the  heterogeneousness  of  the  college.  At  Cambridge  they 
are  fond  of  saying  that  this  means  that  the  college  has  grown  to  be  a  "  true 
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university."  However  that  may  be  it  is  certainly  the  case  that  the  college 
is  made  up  of  a  great  number  of  groups  of  men  whose  chief  interest  is  in 
some  one  line.  Thus  there  is  the  literary  group,  the  group  of  mere 
"grinds,"  the  group  of  idle,  rich  men,  the  musical  group,  the  "society" 
group,  and  the  many  kinds  of  hard-working  groups  interested  in  some 
one  line  of  study,  as  philosophy  or  science.  The  very  narrow  man  will 
belong  to  only  one  of  these  groups  ;  the  more  of  a  man  a  student  is  the 
more  of  them  he  will  have  some  affiliation  with,  for  the  groups  always 
overlap.  Few  students  are  so  very  limited  as  to  care  for  only  one  of  the 
many  interests  which  college  opens  to  them  ;  but  so  rich  in  all  directions 
is  life  at  Harvard  that  for  no  one,  I  think,  is  it  now  possible  to  partici- 
pate in  all  sides  of  college  life. 

This  is,  I  think,  a  different  thing  from  what  is  ordinarily  meant  by 
" cliquiness."  It  is  not  an  arbitrary  division  into  little  sets  of  men,  every 
set  having  about  the  same  interests  as  another ;  it  is  rather  a  natural 
gravitation  to  one  another  of  men  who  are  congenial  and  are  interested  in 
the  same  things.  The  chief  thing  to  be  said  in  this  respect  to  a  person 
going  to  Harvard  is  that  if  he  wants  to  enjoy  college  life  he  must  prove 
himself  congenial  to  the  group  of  men  (who  will  not  all  be  in  his  own  class) 
with  whom  he  has  interests  in  common.  The  qualities  that  he  specially 
needs  are  sincerity,  friendliness  (of  a  sort  which  is  willing  to  take  a  little 
trouble  to  gain  desirable  friends),  agreeable  manners,  and  zeal  in  the  pur- 
suit of  some  real  interest,  whether  it  be  studies  in  any  branch,  or  athletics, 
or  literary  work,  or  music. 

A  student  who  goes  to  Harvard  College  finds  himself  thrown  on  his 
own  responsibility  for  the  government  of  his  life,  both  externally,  in  a 
large  measure,  and  as  to  the  determination  of  what  his  inner  interests  shall 
be.  The  college  provides  him  with  instruction  in  any  line  which  he  desires. 
If  he  comes  seeking  a  classical  education  it  is  ready  for  him,  arranged  so 
that  he  has  simply  to  accept  the  group  of  classical  "  courses  "  laid  out  with 
his  particular  case  in  view.  If  he  is  intending  to  gain  a  scientific  edu- 
cation, that  is  provided  for  him  with  a  wealth  of  opportunity  equal  in 
almost  every  line  to  that  which  he  would  have  at  a  special  Scientific 
School.    And  so  with  a  literary  education  in  other  than  classical  lines. 
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The  college  insists  that  he  shall  be  in  residence  during  term  time  and 
shall  do  a  certain  amount  of  work  in  the  branches  which  he  has  chosen. 

The  freshman  is  assigned  on  entrance  to  one  of  the  instructors  as  an 
"adviser,"  who  must  approve  his  election  of  studies,  and  to  whom  he  is 
encouraged  to  go  for  advice  of  every  kind.  If,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the 
adviser  be  a  man  of  tact,  he  will  find  ways  of  gaining  further  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  student.  The  chief  difficulties  in  the  working  of 
this  system  of  advisers,  which,  since  it  was  started  four  or  five  years  ago, 
has  every  year  been  of  inestimable  service  to  some  freshmen,  are  the 
natural  reserve  of  an  American  boy  in  new  surroundings,  and  the  fact  that 
a  faithful,  upright  freshman  meets  with  so  few  difficulties  in  which  he  seems 
to  himself  to  need  advice. 

There  is  a  common  impression  that  at  Harvard  the  student,  being 
one  of  so  many,  is  shut  off  from  the  personal  acquaintance  of  the  instruc- 
tors. This  is  wholly  a  mistake.  It  is  of  course  impossible  for  eny  one 
student  to  know  all  of  the  more  than  a  hundred  professors  and  instructors, 
but  if  he  cares  at  all  to  know  personally  such  of  them  as  he  comes  in 
contact  with,  he  will  find  them  going  more  than  half-way  to  meet  him. 
If  he  is  an  earnest  student  he  will  find  himself,  in  the  later  years  at  least, 
admitted,  as  it  were,  into  the  professor's  own  workshop,  and  may  enjoy  the 
great  privilege  and  inspiration  of  seeing  and  perhaps  sharing  in  the  con- 
structive work  of  the  eminent  scholar.  Those  of  the  faculty  whom  stu- 
dents most  desire  to  know  are  very  accessible  at  their  own  homes.  Some 
of  them  have  regular  times  for  receiving  students.  Others  take  pains  to 
invite  their  classes  to  their  house  at  luncheon,  or  dinner,  or  a  general  recep- 
tion. And  almost  every  instructor  has  regular  hours  for  consultation, 
when  he  may  be  seen  at  some  one  of  the  college  rooms.  The  small  sections 
which  the  elective  system  secures,  the  various  social  clubs  connected  with 
the  different  departments,  such  as  the  Classical  Club  and  the  Philosophical 
Club,  and  above  all  the  general  spirit  of  life  at  Harvard  lead  to  a  personal 
relation  between  instructors  and  students  which  the  members  of  the 
faculty  at  Cambridge  believe  (how  correctly  I  do  not  know)  to  be  more 
intimate  and  more  general  than  exists  at  other  colleges.  The  relation  may 
be  summed  up  by  saying  that  the  undergraduate  is  treated  by  the  instruc- 
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tor,  so  far  as  is  possible,  and  that  at  Harvard  means  very  far,  as  a  fellow- 
student,  to  be  helped  as  such.  Of  course  all  this  will  not  come  in  the 
first  few  months  of  the  freshman  year.  The  freshman  begins  by  knowing 
personally  only  a  few  instructors.  As  he  goes  on  he  may  come  to  know 
these  more  intimately,  and  he  ought  every  year  to  know  well  more 
and  more  instructors.  It  is  his  own  fault  if  at  the  end  of  his  course 
he  has  not  several  warm  personal  friends  among  the  members  of  the 
faculty. 

There  are  many  ways  for  a  freshman  to  make  acquaintances  outside 
the  little  circle  whom  he  has  known  before  entering  college.  He  will 
become  acquainted  with  the  other  men  who  room  in  the  same  house  with 
him,  if  he  is  in  a  private  house ;  if  he  cares  to,  he  will  come  to  know  the 
men  who  sit  near  him  in  his  different  recitations  and  lectures.  If  he  goes 
into  any  branch  of  athletics  he  will  be  brought  into  contact  with  a  large 
number  of  men.  The  training  for  the  freshman  crew,  especially,  in  which 
many  freshmen  engage,  is  both  an  admirable  course  of  daily  exercise  (it 
does  not  consume  an  excessive  amount  of  time),  and  will  introduce  a 
freshman  to  many  desirable  acquaintances.  What  he  will  need  here  as 
elsewhere  is  sincerity,  manliness,  and  freedom  from  "freshness,"  a  fatal 
vice  according  to  the  college  estimate. 

In  regard  to  athletics  as  in  everything  else  each  student  is  thrown 
on  his  own  responsibility.  At  Harvard  as  elsewhere  the  successful 
athlete  is  a  marked  man,  and  to  a  certain  extent  gains  social  advantages 
which  his  personal  traits  would  not  always  bring  to  him  ;  but  no  one  is 
forced  to  devote  himself  to  athletics  unless  he  wants  to.  It  is  assumed 
that  a  student  knows  why  he  came  to  college  and  must  be  the  final  judge 
of  how  he  will  reach  his  own  ends.  In  general  the  place  of  athletics  at 
Harvard  is  the  true  one,  as  a  recreation  for  gentlemen  whose  main  busi- 
ness is  in  other  directions.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  average 
scholarship  of  athletic  teams  is  higher  than  that  of  the  college  at  large. 
There  is  no  other  college,  I  suppose,  where  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
students  take  part  and  excel  in  some  branch  of  athletics,  whether  track 
athletics,  rowing,  tennis,  or  the  rest.  The  excellent  college  trainer,  who 
superintends  all  work  in  the  gymnasium  and  on  the  track,  and  the  very 
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useful  and  popular  Weld  Boat  House,  which  provides  rowing  facilities 
for  students  who  are  not  members  of  regular  crews,  are  two  important 
reasons  for  the  wide  diffusion  of  interest  in  personal  physical  develop- 
ment. The  opportunities  for  exercise  in  the  gymnasium  are  excellent 
and  generally  used.  The  ideal  of  athletic  regulation  at  Harvard  is  to 
promote  the  physical  culture  of  every  member  of  the  University.  It  is 
because  it  is  believed  that  inter-collegiate  sports  tend  toward  this  that 
the  college  authorities  are  heartily  in  favor  of  them. 

The  student  will  ask  whether  by  going  to  Harvard  he  puts  himself  in 
the  way  of  bad  influences.  Here  again  the  responsibility  is  his.  A  stud- 
ent who  wants  to  associate  with  vicious  companions  can  easily  find  them, 
as  he  can  at  Phillips  Academy  or  anywhere  else.  If  he  desires  to  lead  an 
upright,  conscientious  life,  he  will  find  the  vice  which  exists  thrust  on  his 
attention  far  less,  I  believe,  than  at  other  New  England  colleges.  The 
general  moral  tone  of  the  college  is  high.  Dishonesty  in  examinations  is 
almost  unknown.  While  I  was  in  college  I  heard,  in  connection  with  one 
examination  only,  a  vague  rumor  of  cheating.  I  believe  that  the  moral 
dangers  at  Harvard  are,  to  say  the  least,  no  greater  than  at  other  col- 
leges. The  religious  influences  are  of  course  different  from  those  in  a 
college  where  nearly  every  instructor  is  an  evangelical  Christian.  The 
real  strain  on  a  young  man's  faith  comes  when  he  finds  that  outside  the 
ranks  of  avowed  Christians  are  men  of  earnest  purpose  and  conspicuously 
pure  life.  Harvard  meets  this  in  the  only  way  there  possible,  by  offering 
attractive  opportunities  for  worship  and  for  religious  advice  for  those  who 
will  accept  them.  All  religious  exercises  are  wholly  voluntary.  Morning 
prayers  are  well  attended,  and  are  the  most  beautiful  and  helpful  religious 
service  at  which  it  has  ever  been  my  privilege  to  be  present.  There  are 
also  public  services  on  Sunday  and  Thursday.  The  old  religious  societies, 
the  Harvard  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  St.  Paul's  Society,  are  more  flourishing 
than  perhaps  ever  before.  The  Religious  Union  is  a  new  society  lately 
started.  There  are  now  more  men  every  year  who  go  into  the  Christian 
ministry  (mostly  of  the  "evangelical"  denominations)  than  probably  ever 
before  and  a  large  number  as  compared  with  the  other  New  England 
colleges.    The  one  characteristic  of  the  Harvard  life  on  the  religious  side 
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is  absolute  sincerity.  Professor  Henry  Drummond,  who  spent  nearly  a 
week  at  Harvard  when  in  this  country,  said  that  to  his  surprise  he  found 
Harvard  the  most  genuinely  religious  college  that  he  visited  in  America. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  there  are  many  students  who  neglect  the 
religious  opportunities,  and  are  not  very  strongly  touched  by  the  religious 
influences  ;  but  from  all  I  can  learn,  this  is  the  case  at  all  colleges. 
The  type  of  religion  which  Harvard  College  seems  to  me  to  inculcate 
is  a  natural,  genuine,  spiritual  one.  I  believe  that  the  religious  influ- 
ences are  growing  year  by  year  in  power  and  reach,  and  this  is  the 
opinion  of  good  judges,  who  are  familiar  with  the  religious  life  of  other 
colleges. 

In  regard  to  social  life  my  observation  has  been  that  a  man  at 
Harvard  gains  about  that  success  which  he  deserves.  College  societies 
play  a  smaller  part  in  the  actual  life  than  at  most  colleges.  One's  inti- 
mate friends  will  be  made  up  from  members  of  various  societies.  Men 
gravitate  into  the  circle  which  is  congenial  to  them  and  to  which  they 
really  belong. 

Whether  a  given  man  will  on  the  whole  have  a  better  time  at  Harvard 
than  at  some  other  college  is  impossible  to  tell.  There  is  a  serious  and 
intense  side  to  the  life  at  Harvard  which  sometimes  obscures  to  an  out- 
sider's view  the  real  and  continual  pleasure  of  the  life.  Most  men  at  Har- 
vard pass  a  four  years  full  of  delightful  enjoyment.  There  are  "sore- 
heads "  everywhere ;  I  do  not  think  there  are  more  at  Harvard  than 
elsewhere.  I  have  sometimes  been  surprised  to  learn  of  the  enthusiasm 
for  Harvard  life  on  the  part  of  men  who  seemed  beforehand  unlikely  to 
prove  socially  eligible.  The  pleasure  of  college  life,  however,  is  some- 
thing wholly  dependent  on  the  man.  At  Harvard  a  man  is  not  always 
forced  into  a  common  current  of  goodfellowship.  If  he  cares  for  it  he  can 
have  it  ;  if  he  is  not  willing  to  take  the  time  and  trouble  necessary  to  make 
and  keep  friends,  that  is  regarded  as  his  own  responsibility  :  he  has  a  right 
to  govern  his  own  life  as  he  pleases.  If  he  makes  himself  agreeable,  men 
will  prize  his  society  ;  if  he  does  not  prove  a  pleasant  companion,  they  will 
let  him  alone,  unless  his  money,  or  his  family  prestige,  or  his  athletic  or 
literary  success  make  him  worth  knowing.    It  is  not  true  that  only  rich 
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men,  or  men  of  good  family,  can  have  social  success  at  Harvard.  Men 
earning  their  own  living,  and  of  the  humblest  origin,  mingle,  as  everyone 
sees,  on  perfectly  equal  terms  with  the  richest,  and  gain  all  the  pleasures 
and  advantages  of  college  life,  As  to  expenses  in  general,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  "  perhaps  a  quarter  of  each  college  class  live  on  less  than 
$600  a  year,  clothes  included.  Another  quarter  spend  between  $600 
and  #800." 

It  is  of  course  true  that  a  man  of  moderate  talents  is  more  likely  to 
shine  in  a  small  community  where  the  competition  will  be  less  keen.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  a  large  college  one  is  stimulated  by  the  great  variety  of 
men  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact,  and  is  led  both  to  do  his  best  and  to 
judge  more  fairly  of  himself  by  the  presence  of  a  larger  number  of  earnest 
and  brilliant  students.  At  Harvard  there  is,  it  seems  to  me,  the  peculiar 
advantage  that  the  present  system  encourages  every  student  to  have  a  con- 
trolling interest  of  his  own.  There  is  a  constant  intellectual  excitement 
in  the  fact  that  this  man  with  whom  you  sit  at  table  is  full  of  an  intense 
interest  in  history,  the  next  man  in  philosophy,  another  in  Elizabethan  lit- 
erature, another  in  geology.  The  stimulus  which  comes  from  this  wide 
diversity  of  interests  combined  with  a  general  community  of  training  and 
tastes,  is  a  very  real  fact  of  which  one  often  is  not  fully  conscious  until 
after  he  leaves  Cambridge.  It  is  one  of  the  great  sources  of  the  pleas- 
ure of  college  life  not  only  to  the  man  with  whom  the  intellectual  life  is 
the  only  thing  in  the  world,  but  also  to  the  athlete  and  to  the  "  average 
man."  The  actual  tendency  of  the  Harvard  course  is  to  make  men  do 
better  in  their  work  every  year,  and  to  lead  men  to  hit  on  branches  of  study 
in  which  they  find  themselves  thoroughly  interested.  This  is  illustrated 
both  by  many  individual  cases  and  by  statistics. 

The  full  enjoyment  of  college  life  does  not  come  at  first.  I  am  told 
that  even  at  Yale,  with  all  the  prestige 'that  comes  to  a  Phillips  graduate, 
a  freshman  is  apt  to  feel  pretty  lonely.  The  best  things  in  college  are 
friendships  and  those  interests  which  call  out  the  best  effort  of  the  whole 
man.  These  come  to  one  gradually.  The  early  part  of  one's  college 
years  is  largely  a  preparation  for  them,  rather  than  the  realization  of 
them. 
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What  one  gets  out  of  any  college  depends  on  himself.  The  Harvard 
system  is  intended  to  make  one  conscious  of  this  fact  and  to  force  each 
student  to  reflect  on  his  own  purposes  and  make  a  deliberate  choice  of 
means  to  carry  them  out.  This  responsibility  has  been  imposed,  and  the 
present  spirit  of  college  life  has  been  fostered,  out  of  the  deliberate  belief 
that  this  method  is  the  best  for  the  development  of  manly  character.* 

James  Hardy  Ropes,  P.  A.  '85. 

*  For  discussion  and  description  of  Harvard  College,  I  would  refer  to  Professor  W.  W.  Good- 
win's Phi  Beta  Kappa  oration  (1891)  on  "  The  Present  and  Future  of  Harvard  College"  (Bos- 
ton :  Ginn  and  Co.) ;  to  W.  R.  Bigelow's  article,  "  The  Better  Side  of  Harvard,"  in  the  New 
England  Magazine  for  December  1890 ;  and  to  the  pamphlets  issued  by  the  University  for  free 
distribution,  especially  "  Harvard  University:  A  brief  Statement  of  what  Harvard  University  is, 
how  it  may  be  entered,  and  how  its  degrees  may  be  obtained,"  by  Frank  Bolles,  the  "  Report  upon 
Athletics,  with  statistics,"  Professor  Palmer's  address  on  "College  Expenses  at  Harvard,"  and 
the  pamphlet  on  "  Opportunities  provided  for  Religious  Worship,  Instruction,  and  Fellowship." 


primrose. 

A  gem  of  purity  thou  art,  sweet  rose, 
So  bright  and  majestic,  as  the  morning  star; 
Thou  'rt  like  true  innocence, 
With  world-wide  charmingness. — L. 
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TT  was  a  bright  September  afternoon.  The  sky  was  cloudless,  save  for 
some  phantom  mountains  above  the  western  hills.  The  tree-tops 
waved  laughingly  in  the  fresh  breeze.  Here  and  there  a  sunset-hued 
maple  contrasted  its  brilliant  foliage  with  the  greens  of  the  forest.  The 
falling  leaves,  which  fluttered  softly  to  the  ground,  showed  that  Sum- 
mer was  giving  way  to  Fall.  Through  a  grove  of  massive  pines,  on  a 
rich  carpet  of  green  moss  and  brown  pine-needles,  a  pair  of  artists  were 
walking  slowly,  engaged  in  earnest  conversation.  Soon  they  came  out 
into  an  old  logging  road,  entirely  overgrown  with  grass  and  ferns.  On 
both  sides  birches  and  elms  rose  out  of  the  thick  bushes,  and  interlacing 
branches  made  a  beautiful  arch.  Occasional  patches  of  blue,  framed  by 
the  exquisite  tracery  of  the  leaves,  broke  up  the  monotony  of  green  above. 
Below,  the  sun  cast  delicate  silhouettes  on  the  ground.  The  whole  formed 
a  wonderful  vista  with  the  summit  of  Mt.  Washington  clearly  outlined 
against  the  pale  blue  sky  in  the  distance. 

The  artists  walked  down  this  road  and  soon  emerged  into  the  open. 
They  found  themselves  in  a  clearing  on  the  side  of  a  hill.  At  their 
feet  lay  a  fertile  valley,  through  which  flowed  the  swift  waters  of  the 
Ammonoosuc.  Back  of  the  hills,  on  the  opposite  side,  rose  the  peaks  of 
the  Presidential  Range.  Garfield,  Lafayette,  and  Cannon,  on  the  right, 
towered  above  them  with  imposing  grandeur,  while  far  off  in  the  distance, 
above  the  hills  on  their  left,  could  be  seen  the  tops  of  the  Green  Moun- 
tains. As  they  seated  themselves  on  a  bowlder,  shaded  by  a  mighty  hem- 
lock and  commanding  a  fine  view,  they  heard  the  rush  of  steam  cars  in 
the  valley  below.  Looking  down  they  saw  a  train  winding  in  sinuous 
curves  along  the  banks  of  the  stream.  When  it  disappeared  in  the  dis- 
tance they  took  out  their  books  and  prepared  to  sketch. 

For  a  little  while  they  drew  steadily.  Soon,  however,  they  laid  aside 
their  work  and  talked,  and  watched  the  strange  pictures  in  the  clouds. 
Arthur  King  and  Mabel  Rosmonde  had  known  each  other  only  a  short 
time,  yet  they  had  become  close  friends.    The  similarity  of  their  tastes 
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had  made  them  companions  in  many  excursions.  She  was  an  artist  of 
promise,  while  he,  although  a  physician  by  profession,  had  considerable 
artistic  talent,  and  usually  spent  his  summers  in  sketching.  Many  long 
strolls  had  they  taken  together  through  the  woods  and  fields.  Their  friend- 
ship had  become  closer  and  closer,  and  Arthur  now  realized  that  he  felt 
for  her  all  the  love  his  passionate  nature  was  capable  of.  On  the  morrow 
he  was  to  leave,  for  his  short  vacation  was  already  over,  and  the  demands 
of  his  practice  required  his  presence  in  New  York.  So  they  had  started 
off  on  this  afternoon  for  a  walk,  the  last  they  could  take  together  for 
some  time. 

As  they  talked  the  sun  sank  lower  and  lower.  Finally  it  went  down 
below  the  low  line  of  hills.  The  whole  sky  shone  resplendent  with  the 
radiant  hues  of  an  autumn  sunset.  Lustrous  clouds  crowned  the  summits' 
of  the  mountains  as  they  stood  forth  in  purple-robed  magnificence  against 
the  pale  green  of  the  sky,  mighty  sovereigns  of  time !  Gradually  the  glory 
faded  from  the  heavens,  and  in  the  quiet  after-glow  he  spoke  of  his  great 
love  for  her.  With  eager  expectancy  he  awaited  the  answer.  Slowly  and 
hesitatingly  at  first,  but  then  with  greater  firmness,  she  said  that  it  could 
never  be.  He  could  never,  never  care  for  her  if  he  knew  who  and  what 
she  was  !  Earnestly  he  pleaded  with  her !  Passionately  he  protested 
that  nothing  could  ever  lessen  the  intensity  of  his  love !  At  last  she  con- 
sented to  tell  her  story,  and  then  if  the  next  day  he  should  still  be  of  the 
same  mind,  she  would  be  his. 

As  they  walked  homeward  she  told  him  of  how  her  father,  in  an  out- 
burst of  anger,  had  killed  a  man  named  Clayton  ;  how  he  had  bitterly 
repented  the  deed  and  given  himself  up  to  the  authorities  ;  but  the  stigma 
remained,  and  the  family  had  changed  their  name  and  surroundings  to 
escape  the  opprobrium  of  the  crime.  She  should  have  told  him  before, 
but  could  she  be  blamed  for  wishing  to  conceal  the  story  of  her  own  dis- 
grace ?  Yet  she  could  not  let  him  marry  her  without  first  telling  him  the 
truth. 

She  said  no  more.  The  tears  had  been  in  her  eyes  but  her  voice 
had  been  firm.  She  was  a  strong,  noble  girl,  and  she  felt  that  she  was 
doing  right  in  telling  him  all.    A  fiendish  light  flashed  through  Arthur's 
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eyes.  He  started,  as  if  to  spring  upon  her,  but  checked  himself.  A  short, 
fierce  fight  waged  within  him.  A  look  of  grim  determination  mixed  with 
hatred  and  disgust  settled  upon  his  features.  In  silence  they  walked  home- 
ward and  parted  for  the  night.  He  left  the  next  morning,  as  he  had 
planned.  From  his  cold  and  formal  good-by  she  realized  that  now  he 
regarded  her  with  abhorrence.  Why,  O  why  should  she  suffer  so  terribly 
for  the  hasty  deed  of  her  father  ? 

Several  months  passed  away.  Arthur  had  resumed  his  practice  and 
was  working  successfully,  but  he  seemed  gloomy.  His  love  had  been  too 
deep  to  be  cast  away  entirely  without  fierce  struggles.  Often  as  he  blamed 
himself  for  his  weakness,  he  could  not  feel  as  he  had  before  that  summer  ; 
but  he  worked  on  grimly.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  will ;  what  he  thought 
was  right  he  did  with  stern  resolution.  He  had  come  to  trust  himself  so 
implicitly  that  he  considered  all  thought  of  supernatural  aid  as  the  folly  of 
weaklings.  He  could  believe  nothing  which  was  not  clearly  proved  to  him. 
Brought  up  from  youth  as  he  had  been,  to  live  a  strictly  moral  life,  he 
thought  that  others  could  and  should  do  so.  He  considered  a  sin  as  an 
irreparable  injury  and  disgrace  to  the  perpetrator  and  his  relatives.  The 
idea  of  forgiveness  was  entirely  foreign  to  his  nature.  What  wonder  was 
it,  then,  that  he  should  regard  with  horror  the  daughter  of  a  murderer  — 
and  of  his  father's  murderer !  For  his  real  name  was  Clayton,  and  his 
father  had  been  murdered  by  this  girl's  father.  No  !  he  could  never  think 
of  her  with  anything  but  bitter  hatred  and  contempt.  He  had  once  in  a 
youthful  passion  vowed  dire  vengeance  against  her  family  ;  with  the  dis- 
cretion of  increasing  years,  however,  he  had  given  up  all  thoughts  of 
revenge.  Yet  his  first  impulse  had  been  to  kill  her,  —  her,  the  one  whom 
he  had  loved  !    But  he  could  never  love  her  more  ! 

One  cold  night  in  December,  Arthur  was  summoned  to  the  side  of  a 
dying  woman.  Her  home  was  in  a  tenement  in  one  of  the  worst  parts  of 
New  York.  As  he  entered  the  house  he  recoiled  before  the  signs  of  sin 
and  poverty  which  he  saw.  He  climbed  the  rickety  stairs  and  entered 
the  sick  chamber.  There  was  no  furniture  in  the  room,  save  a  chair,  a 
stove,  and  a  pile  of  straw  for  a  bed  ;  yet  the  floor  was  clean,  and  a  certain 
air  of  neatness  made  him  believe  that  the  occupant  was  above  her  sur- 
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roundings.  By  the  sick  woman's  side  was  a  lady  who  evidently  belonged 
to  some  mission.  There  was  no  one  else  in  the  room.  The  patient's  face 
was  towards  him.  Lines  of  care  and  anxiety  on  her  face  showed  that  she 
had  had  a  sad  life.  But  in  spite  of  the  sorrow  there  was  a  look  of  expec- 
tancy on  her  features.  As  he  entered,  she  half  raised  herself  with  an 
exclamation  of  joy.  "  My  son  !  "  burst  from  her  lips,  but  the  words  died 
away  and  she  sank  back  again  disappointedly  when  she  saw  it  was  a 
stranger.  A  few  minutes  investigation  showed  that  she  was  beyond  human 
aid  ;  the  end  was  very  near.  With  bent  head  he  stood,  listening  to  her 
irregular  breathing.  The  door  opened  softly.  A  rough  looking  man 
stepped  in,  and  when  he  saw  the  dying  woman,  threw  himself  beside  her 
bed,  weeping  tears  of  bitter  anguish  and  repentance. 
"  Mother  !  O  mother  !  forgive  me  !  " 

A  beautiful  light  came  into  her  face.  Her  lips  moved  feebly,  and  a 
faint  "  Yes,  my  son  !  "  was  barely  audible.  Her  eyes  closed  in  death,  but 
the  sad,  patient  look  had  changed  to  a  smile  of  joy.  In  peaceful  tones 
were  heard  the  words  "  Forgive  us  our  trespasses  as  we  forgive  those  who 
trespass  against  us,  ....  for  Thine  is  the  kingdom  and  the  power  and  the 
glory,  forever.  Amen." 

Arthur  slept  but  little  that  night.  Somehow  the  scene  at  the  woman's 
death-bed  haunted  him.  He  had  heard  from  his  own  lips  the  son's 
story  of  how  he  had  ruined  and  disgraced  his  parents,  hastened  his  father's 
death,  and  broken  his  poor  mother's  heart ;  and  of  how  he  had  heard  of 
her  sickness  and  had  arrived  at  her  side,  bitterly  repentant,  just  in  time 
to  be  forgiven.  Arthur  contrasted  the  woman's  eagerness  to  forgive  so 
much  with  his  own  mean  hard-heartedness.  What  had  Mabel  done  to 
injure  him  ?  Was  she  to  be  blamed  for  the  sins  of  another  ?  Had  she 
not,  indeed,  suffered  terribly  for  them  already  ?  And  was  she  not  suffer- 
ing even  now  because  of  his  own  pride  and  coldness  ?  What  a  cruel  man 
he  was  ! 

His  brain  was  in  a  turmoil.  The  old  love  once  more  made  a  supreme 
effort  for  victory.  Time  and  again  he  thought  he  had  conquered  what  he 
termed  his  weakness,  only  to  be  haunted  by  the  vision  of  the  woman's 
peaceful,  loving  face.    When  he  did  sleep  he  dreamed  of  Mabel.  How 
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sad  and  patient  she  looked  !  He  could  bear  it  no  longer.  Although  the 
sun  had  not  yet  risen  he  put  on  his  clothes  and  started  for  a  walk.  The 
streets  were  deserted.  Without  knowing  how  he  got  there,  he  found  him- 
self on  the  Brooklyn  Bridge.  The  waters  were  covered  with  a  dense  fog. 
Suddenly  the  sky  brightened,  and  the  sun  had  risen.  The  mist  melted 
away  under  the  warm  rays,  and  the  water  sparkled  in  the  light.  Every- 
thing showed  out  clear  and  distinct.  As  he  watched  the  transformation 
a  change  went  on  within  him.  The  mist  cleared  from  his  mind,  and  his 
own  cold-heartedness  and  unbelief  showed  forth  in  rugged  detail.  A  new 
sun  had  risen  in  his  horizon  and  dispelled  the  clouds  of  doubt,  and  in  the 
peace  that  followed  he  repeated  to  himself  the  lines  which  his  mother 
had  taught  him  when  he  was  a  boy;  "And  be  ye  kind  one  to  another, 
tender  hearted,  forgiving  one  another,  even  as  God,  for  Christ's  sake,  hath 
forgiven  you."  The  words  had  a  clearer  and  deeper  meaning  to  him  now 
than  ever  before. 

His  friends  soon  noted  a  change  in  his  manner.  They  thought  it  had 
been  brought  about  by  the  beautiful  and  charming  wife,  whom  he  had  just 
married.  They  also  noticed  that  the  love  of  the  young  couple  did  not 
grow  dim  with  age,  but  that  they  continued  to  feel  a  deep  affection  for 
one  another  throughout  their  lives. 

Nathan  A.  Smyth. 
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Gbe  1Reet>  of  a  Course  in  Current  topics. 

JT  is  surprisingly  evident  that  a  large  quota  of  men  in  school  are 
almost  entirely  ignorant  of  the  important  incidents  which  are  happening 
in  their  own  and  in  foreign  countries.  This  is  partly  due  to  want  of 
inclination  and  partly  to  the  lack  of  sufficient  opportunity.  It  may  be 
doubted  by  some,  but  it  is  true  nevertheless,  that  the  newspapers,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  daily  modern  histories,  are  an  empty  void  in  the 
rounds  of  their  scholastic  life. 

The  average  Academy  man  reads  in  his  morning  paper  the  ball  scores 
or  the  sporting  columns,  and  after  a  casual  glance  at  the  news  headings 
throws  it  aside  and  turns  his  thoughts  to  other  things  till  next  morning's 
issue  reaches  his  hands.  Should  an  exciting  scandal  or  murder  case  pre- 
sent itself  it  might  claim  a  reading,  but  the  latest  news  from  Europe  or 
the  Washington  correspondence  is  quite  out  of  the  question.  Now  I  don't 
mean  to  say  that  the  base  ball  or  theatrical  news  shouldn't  be  read.  They 
have  their  place,  as  any  reasonable  man  will  admit,  but  they  should  not 
occupy  the  exclusive  attention. 

As  a  generation  soon  to  go  forth,  and  to  mingle  with  and  form  the 
country's  influential  citizens,  we  should  possess  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  doings  about  us.  We  should  keep  thoroughly  abreast  of  the  times. 
Such  a  knowledge  of  the  vital  matters  of  our  country  would  yield  us  as 
much  benefit,  in  a  certain  way,  as  will  ancient  Greek  or  English  History. 
There  are  fellows  in  school  who  are  studiously  delving  into  the  intricate 
problems  of  Roman  History,  who  could  not  speak  five  intelligent  sen- 
tences on  the  relation  of  the  Homestead  troubles  to  the  social  conditions 
of  the  country.  If  they  had  read  any  of  the  many  and  excellent  editorials 
which  have  been  written  on  that  subject  they  might  have  had  better  un- 
derstanding to-day. 

The  great  dailies  of  our  big  cities  are  the  bold,  free,  and  persistent 
advocates  of  the  people's  rights.  A  prominent  writer  on  Civics  says  that 
"  they  are  the  vast  throbbing  pulse  of  the  country."  They  are  the  grand 
mediums  through  which  the  far  ends  of  the  earth  are  brought  to  a  focus 
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in  a  day.  That  their  influence  is  a  great  and  a  good  one  is  undeniable. 
The  respectable  newspapers  of  the  country  voice  its  best  sentiments. 
The  current  magazines  are  on  a  higher  plane,  but  they  do  not  enter  so 
closely  the  lives  of  the  people  as  do  the  newspapers.  The  independence 
and  bravery  of  some  notable  dailies  which  have  stood  steadfastly  out  for 
the  right,  when  under  the  greatest  pressure,  is  but  an  example  of  the 
courage  and  independence  of  our  press.  In  no  other  country  is  it  so  free 
or  so  loyal.    Yet  but  few  fellows  read  them  thoroughly. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  many  fellows  now  know  the 
fundamental  principles  and  characteristics  of  the  coming  campaign,  how 
many  will  enter  into  it  intelligently,  or  how  many  are  Republicans  or 
Democrats  merely  because  their  parents  are  such,  or  for  some  passing 
fancy.  How  many,  for  instance,  understand  the  principles  of  free  trade, 
tariff  reform,  reciprocity,  free  silver,  civil  service  reform,  and  scores  of 
other  issues  of  to-day.  How  many  read  the  more  important  governmental 
transactions  at  Washington,  or  the  important  every-day  topics  ? 

With  the  advent  of  modern  methods  of  instruction  and  a  new  era  in 
education,  teachers  are  awakening  to  the  fact  that  the  old  curriculum  is 
unfit  for  the  present.  They  are  realizing  that  it  must  be  radically  altered 
and  enlarged  upon.  What  suited  the  student  of  1872  is  largely  unsuitable 
for  the  student  of  1892.  The  items  of  government  and  trade,  which  are 
of  special  interest  and  significance  in  life  about  us,  should  be  given  an 
equal  footing  in  the  course  of  studies  with  the  classics  and  sciences.  The 
subject  of  having  a  course  in  Current  Topics  is  being  discussed  at  both 
Yale  and  Harvard.  Fellows  cannot  be  expected  to  pore  over  the  papers 
rather  than  be  on  the  campus.  The  moments  of  leisure  are  altogether 
too  few  to  rob  them  of  their  recreation. 

If  such  a  course  is  needed  at  college,  how  much  more  need  is  there 
of  one  at  Andover.  It  is  quite  certain  that  one  could  be  established  with- 
out interfering  with  the  other  studies.  It  need  not  necessarily  mean  an 
additional  amount  of  work  or  recitation  time.  If,  for  instance,  half  the 
Monday  morning  recitation  were  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  events  of 
the  preceding  week,  and  a  terse  talk  upon  some  of  their  bearings  by  the 
instructor  of  each  class  after  his  own  plan,  great  benefit  would  surely  ac 
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crue.  The  relations  of  this  matter  to  the  progress  of  science,  economics, 
civics,  and  classics  are  obvious.  In-  certain  lines  it  would  be  a  feeder  to 
the  other  work  of  the  school,  if  properly  pursued. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  time  thus  spent  would  be  irksome  to  very 
few  fellows.  Students  would  take  a  new  interest  in  affairs  and  understand 
the  great  workings  of  the  world  far  more  clearly  than  before.  They  would 
leave  the  Academy  better  educated  men.  They  would  be  more  broadly 
fitted  to  begin  their  college  life,  their  business,  or  their  profession. 

Arthur  C.  Mack. 
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a  ^Tribute  to  Ikeats. 

So  fair  a  lily  grew  upon  a  cliff, 

Unspotted  and  unsullied, 
That  when  night  spread  her  dark  eclipse, 

The  stars  looked  down  an,d  smiled. 

And  when  in  day's  first  flash  the  stars  grew  faint 

And  lost  their  light, 
The  sun  arising  grew  more  radiant 

At  that  fair  sight 

For  in  her  shining  cup  the  sunbeams  found 

Refinement  rare, 
The  strong  rays  softened  sought  the  lower  ground, 

To  brighten  there. 

The  stars  themselves  burned  deeper,  having  read 

In  that  soul  pure, 
How  Love  and  Duty  meeting,  happ'ly  wed, 

And  live  obscure. 

So  all  the  poets  of  our  Golden  Age 

Refinement  find, 
And  feel  the  depth  that  lies  in  every  glade, 

In  his  pure  mind. 

He  was  their  lily  ;  they  the  sun  and  stars 

That  swam  within  his  ken. 
With  their  light  he  has  sweetly  mixed  his  own, 

And  lifted  men. 

Wallace  D.  Weed. 
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Because  of  Eleanor. 

/*~J^OM  Wallace  always  was  a  queer  sort  of  a  fellow.  In  the  first  place, 
he  was  rich,  a  fact  which  society  could  stand  very  well  ;  in  the 
second  place,  he  worked  for  his  living,  a  thing  which  horrified  society. 
Taking  it  altogether,  he  was  something  of  a  puzzle. 

But  he  had  not  always  worked  for  a  living.  It  was  only  within 
recent  years  that  he  had  turned  from  butterfly  to  bee,  and  then  it  was 
not  Tom's  fault,  but  all  on  account  of  a  girl.  Yes,  Tom  had  been  in  love 
once  with  a  girl  named  Eleanor.  She  was  a  very  nice  girl  indeed,  and 
when  Tom  proposed  to  her,  feeling  sure  that  she  would  accept  him,  it 
made  him  feel  very  badly  when  she  shook  her  head,  and  said  very  slowly 
that  she  would  never  accept  a  man  who  was  too  lazy  to  work  for  his 
living.  She  may  have  done  wisely,  or  not.  We  will  not  discuss  that. 
One  thing  is  certain,  Tom  felt  decidedly  ill-used,  and  he  then  and  there 
registered  a  vow  never  to  make  a  fool  of  himself  about  a  girl  again.  He 
really  thought  he  meant  it  ;  yet  in  a  little  while  he  had  dropped  his  club, 
ceased  driving  in  the  park,  and  given  up  going  into  society.  He  went  to 
work  instead,  writing  squibs  for  the  papers.  He  had  always  been  handy 
with  his  pen,  and  in  a  short  time  he  was  taken  on  to  the  staff  of  one  of  the 
great  dailies,  as  a  reporter.  The  other  men  called  him  a  dude  at  first, 
but  there  was  nothing  dudish  about  Tom,  though  he  did  crease  his 
trousers  and  wear  a  nosegay,  and  he  soon  gained  their  respect  by  his 
steady  work.  Good,  solid  work  always  tells,  and  the  city  editor  soon 
became  accustomed  to  give  Tom  important  items  to  write  up  ;  and  they 
were  always  well  done. 

Tom  often  thought  of  Eleanor,  but  he  never  went  near  her.  "Wait !" 
he  said  to  himself,  "Wait  until  I've  a  good  start;  then  I'll  try  again." 
As  for  Eleanor,  she  tried  to  forget  him  at  first.    Then,  when  she  heard  of 

his  articles,  she  became  quite  proud  of  him,  and  read  the  New  York   

very  attentively,  trying  to  pick  out  the  pieces  which  Tom  had  written. 
After  a  while  she  began  to  get  a  little  provoked  at  him  for  not  visiting 
her.  "  The  stupid  fellow,"  she  thought,  "  I  wonder  what  is  the  matter 
with  him  !  " 
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For  some  time  previous  there  had  been  trouble  at  Homestead  in  the 
steel  works.  When  the  men  struck,  the  editor  of  Tom's  paper  scented 
trouble.  Ringing  a  bell,  he  ordered  Tom  to  be  called  to  his  office.  On 
that  gentleman's  arrival,  he  motioned  him  to  a  chair.  For  some  moments 
there  was  silence.  Tom  gazed  anxiously  around  the  room,  and  chewed  a 
toothpick.  "Wallace,"  said  the  editor,  at  length,  shifting  his  position, 
and  looking  at  Tom  searchingly,  "  Wallace,  I  think  I  can  trust  you.  You 
have  always  looked  out  for  our  interests  faithfully.  The  point  is  this  ; 
will  you  sacrifice  your  time,  perhaps  more,  for  the  sake  of  getting  us  the 
exact  state  of  affairs  at  Homestead  ?  I  do  not  mean  regular  news.  That 
is  all  right.  What  I  want  is  some  one  who  will  get  at  the  inside  facts, 
mingle  with  the  men,  and  get  us  up  a  series  of  articles  that  will  take  the 
town  by  surprise,  and  get  ahead  of  the  other  papers.    What  do  you  say  ?" 

Tom  thought  seriously  for  a  moment,  then  he  said,  "  I 'd  like  to  try 
it.    When  shall  I  start  ?  " 

"  Let  me  see.  It 's  now  six-thirty.  If  you  hurry,  you  can  make  the 
eight  o'clock  train  from  Jersey  City.  I  leave  everything  to  you.  Good- 
by."  With  a  shake  of  the  hand,  Tom  had  passed  the  swinging  doors, 
and  soon  the  editor  heard  him  hurry  through  the  hall,  and  then  all  was 
still.  "  Fine  fellow  that,"  mused  he,  "  I  must  make  a  note  of  him." 
Opening  a  drawer,  he  wrote  Tom's  name  in  a  memorandum  book.  After 
putting  it  away  again,  and  smothering  a  yawn,  he  turned  to  his  writing. 

Although  Tom  had  seen  New  York  in  many  phases  and  from  many 
positions,  he  always  loved  the  view  from  the  river  at  night  He  now 
stood  on  the  rear  deck  of  a  Pennsylvania  ferry-boat,  holding  his  hat  and 
looking  out  over  the  rail.  The  sky  was  clear  and  bright  with  stars,  but 
there  was  no  moon.  A  stiff  breeze  was  blowing  from  the  sea,  and  he 
could  sometimes  see  the  white  caps  as  they  rose  and  fell  on  the  black 
water.  In  full  view,  for  miles  up  and  down  the  river  lay  the  lights  of  the 
great  city,  twinkling  in  the  distance.  To  the  right  there  shone  out  the 
torch  from  Liberty.  Now  and  then  a  passing  boat  hid  the  glitter  for  a 
moment,  then  slowly,  as  the  boat  went  on,  the  bright  point  came  in  sight 
once  more,  outlined  distinctly  against  the  horizon. 

But  now  the  boat  began  to  slacken  speed,  and  Tom  knew  from  that  and 
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the  noises  ahead,  that  they  were  nearing  the  Jersey  shore.  Sure  enough, 
right  before  them  twinkled  the  red  and  green  lights  of  the  piers,  and 
above,  towering  away  up  into  the  darkness,  was  the  great  arch  of  the 
station  roof,  all  aglow  with  electricity.  It  was  the  work  of  but  a  few 
moments  for  Tom  to  hurry  through  the  crowds  in  the  busy  depot,  and 
get  comfortably  fixed  in  the  Pullman.  In  a  few  moments  more  the  train 
had  pulled  out  through  the  yards,  and  was  speeding  along  towards  the 
Delaware,  ninety  miles  away. 

It  is  quite  a  change  from  the  Jersey  plains  to  the  hills  and  valleys 
of  Western  Pennsylvania.  So  thought  Tom,  as  he  stood  at  the  rear  end 
of  the  train,  and  watched  the  sails  fly  away  behind  him.  Just  then  the 
brown  face  of  the  porter  appeared  in  the  doorway.  Tom  opened  up  with, 
'•  Say,  John,  how  far  is  it  to  Homestead  ? "  John  scratched  his  head. 
"Well,  suh,"  he  said,  "I  reckon  its  'bout  two  miles  right  across  them  hill 
tha.  Why,  suh,  are  you  gw'in  da?  They  says  them  strikers  was  pretty 
ugly  las'  night."  Tom  looked  interested.  "The  deuce  you  say.  Say, 
John,  here 's  something  for  you,"  slipping  a  V  into  his  hand.  "  Mind  you 
keep  mum  on  what  you  see."  With  that  he  swung  himself  down  on  the 
lowest  step,  and  jumped  off.  The  train  was  running  slowly,  so  that  he 
did  not  get  hurt.  After  turning  a  summersault,  he  arose,  brushed  the 
cinders  from  his  hair,  and  took  his  way  across  the  fields  towards  Home- 
stead. "  Golly  ! "  ejaculated  the  son  of  Africa,  as  the  train  swung  around 
the  next  curve. 

Tom  made  this  little  manceuver  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  the  suspicion 
which  would  surely  arise  if  he  came  into  Homestead  by  the  usual  way. 
After  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  he  came  to  the  first  straggling 
outskirts  of  the  town ;  on  each  side  of  the  road  were  vacant  lots,  over- 
grown with  weeds,  while  at  intervals,  as  a  sort  of  relief  to  the  eye,  he 
could  see  small  cottages,  unpainted,  and  blackened  by  age  and  the  rough 
touch  of  the  wind.  Heaps  of  rubbish,  empty  cans,  etc.,  surrounded  the 
houses,  adding  their  share  to  the  general  desolation.  Continuing  along 
this  street,  if  street  it  could  be  called,  he  noticed  in  the  window  of  a 
grocery  store  the  sign  "Boarding  and  lodging."  "I  guess  I  may  as 
well  try  here,"  he  thought  to  himself.    So  saying,  he  entered  the  little 
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store-room,  and  approached  the  counter.  Behind,  reclining  on  a  soap-box, 
sat  a  man  spitting  tobacco-juice  with  remarkable  accuracy  through  a  hole 
in  the  floor. 

"  Beg  pardon,  sir,"  Tom  began  ;  "  but  can  you  accommodate  me  here 
for  a  few  days  ?  " 

The  man  looked  at  him  intently  out  of  his  small  eyes.  "  Be  yez  a 
stranger  hyar  ? " 

"  Well, —  yes  ;  I  am  coming  to  take  part  in  the  strike  ;  help  the  thing 
a  little." 

"  Oh  yes,  I  see.  Well,  I  reckon  we  kin  keep  yer  for  a  few  days. 
I'll  call  Maria."  Awkwardly  rising,  he  went  out  into  a  room  back  of  the 
store,  and  called  quite  loudly  "  Maria,  Maria  !  "  Soon  an  elderly  woman 
with  a  face  full  of  care  marks,  and  eyes  which  had  lost  their  brightness, 
answered  the  summons.  In  answer  to  the  old  man's  question,  she  thought 
a  moment,  and  then  said,  "Why,  yes,  I  guess  we  can  give  you  a  room 
and  feed  you." 

"  All  right,"  said  Tom.  "  I  would  like  to  go  to  my  room  now,  if  you 
please."  The  woman  led  him  up  a  dark,  narrow  staircase,  and  opened 
the  door  of  a  room  nearest  the  street.  "Here  it  is,"  she  said.  After  a 
moments  survey,  he  said  it  would  suit,  and  shut  the  door.  "  One  good 
thing,"  he  thought,  "  I  can  get  out  by  that  window,  if  the  dark  and  quiet 
game  is  ever  on  the  board." 

That  was  the  beginning  of  a  busy  time  for  Tom.  What  with  talks 
with  the  men,  sketching  bits  of  the  town  which  he  thought  picturesque, 
and  writing  and  sending  off  his  articles,  he  was  kept  quite  busy,  and  often 
his  light  burned  far  into  the  night. 

One  morning,  as  he  lay  in  bed,  idly  counting  the  flies  crawling  about 
on  the  wall,  he  was  startled  by  the  shriek  of  a  steam  whistle,  which  came 
sounding  through  the  morning  stillness. 

"  By  George  !  that's  the  signal !  "  exclaimed  Tom.  Tumbling  into  his 
clothes,  he  hurried  down  the  dark  stairs,  and  out  into  the  street. 

It  was  still  a  little  dark,  and  a  slight  mist  hovered  in  the  air.  Soon 
there  came  the  sound  of  hurrying  footsteps  in  the  silent  street,  and  in  a 
few  moments  more  a  steady  stream  of  men  was  hastening  along  on  the 
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way  to  the  river.  Tom  was  among  the  foremost,  anxious  to  reach  the 
bank  as  early  as  possible.  In  a  few  moments  he  lay  stretched  out  on  a 
girder  of  the  high  railroad  bridge,  note-book  in  hand,  and  ready  for  action. 
Down  by  the  river-bank  lay  two  covered  barges,  filled  with  men,  and  at 
the  top  of  the  steep  bank  a  line  of  men  was  stretched  for  quite  a  distance. 
From  all  along  this  line  puffs  of  white  smoke  arose,  and  gun-shots  re- 
sounded. Bullets  fell  like  hail  on  the  boats,  splintering  and  tearing  the 
wood.  Every  little  while  a  small  cannon  belched  forth  smoke,  and  poured 
a  broadside  of  scrap-iron  on  those  below. 

Soon  there  came  a  lull  in  the  firing,  and  it  looked  as  though  the  fight- 
ing had  ceased.  Then  a  very  strange  thing  happened.  There  came  floating 
through  the  air  an  odd,  pungent  odor.  Tom  knew  what  it  was.  He  had 
not  nosed  around  the  great  refineries  at  Williamsburg  and  Hunter's  Point 
for  nothing,    "  Oil,"  he  exclaimed  ;  "wonder  what  they  are  up  to  now  !  " 

Suddenly  from  a  curve  in  the  shore  there  came  swinging  out  into  the 
current  a  broad  sheet  of  flame,  resting  like  a  veil  upon  the  water.  It  was 
a  mass  of  burning  oil,  and  it  was  coming  straight  for  the  boats.  The  men 
in  those  little  barges  gazed  spell-bound  at  the  sight.  In  the  midst  of  the 
flame  nothing  but  fire  could  be  seen.  Around  the  edges  the  water  was 
fighting  terribly  to  quench  the  blaze.  It  leaped  up  and  over  the  fiery 
mass  and  almost  quenched  it,  then,  with  a  hiss,  the  water  changed  to 
steam,  and  the  flame  burst  forth  once  more.  The  smoke,  tinged  with 
color  by  the  fire  below,  rose  in  dark  clouds,  and  floated  off  behind.  It 
was  as  still  as  death,  save  for  the  flame,  as  it  hissed  and  roared  and 
swept  along.  Just  then  a  little  gust  of  air  blew  the  leaves  of  Tom's 
note-book.  With  a  sudden  thought  he  raised  his  finger  to  see  in 
which  direction  the  wind  was  blowing.  After  a  moment's  thought  he  said, 
"  I  believe  God  will  save  them  after  all,  if  this  wind  keeps  up."  And  so 
it  was  ;  for  the  mass  of  fire  which,  driven  by  the  force  of  the  current, 
would  have  drifted  right  into  the  barges  if  left  to  itself,  swung  round 
when  it  felt  the  wind,  and  drifted  harmlessly  by. 

The  firing  now  began  again,  and  continued  for  some  time.  At  length 
a  white  flag  nailed  to  a  stick  was  thrust  through  a  hole  in  the  boats,  and 
waved  violently.    A  hoarse  shout  arose  from  the  mob  on  the  banks,  but 
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the  firing  and  the  bullets  did  not  slacken.  The  flag  was  pulled  in. 
This  scene  was  repeated  three  times,  and  then  the  firing  ceased.  The 
crowd  yelled  in  triumph.  "We've  got  'em  !  They've  give  in!"  was  the 
cry.    Tom  slid  down  from  his  perch,  and  hurried  to  the  scene. 

Soon  the  doors  were  opened,  and  a  line  of  men  began  slowly  to 
ascend  the  bank.  They  were  hard  looking  specimens,  all  black  with 
powder,  with  bandaged  heads,  and  clothes  stained  with  blood.  Slowly 
they  marched  along,  with  guards  by  their  sides.  The  crowd  hooted  and 
groaned,  and  even  shook  their  fists.  One  tall,  gaunt  Irish  woman  shouted 
out,  "  Och,  ye  blatherin'  blaggards  !  Was  it  yez  thet  murdered  my  poor 
Tom;  I'll  kill  yez,  so  I  will."  This  was  the  spark  that  touched  off  the 
powder.  With  a  yell,  the  mob  rushed  upon  the  defenceless  column. 
Tom  was  borne  on  with  the  rest.  He  saw  the  man  by  his  side  raise  a 
cobble  stone  in  his  hand,  and  lunge  forward.  Now  Tom  was  not  very 
large,  and  this  fellow  was  a  great  burly  ruffian,  who  looked  as  though  he 
could  fell  a  man  at  one  blow  ;  but  Tom  never  thought  of  that.  He  never 
quite  understood  how  it  all  came  about  ;  but  the  next  thing  he  knew  the 
stone  was  on  the  ground,  and  the  man  was  swearing  and  shaking  his  fist 
in  his  face.  Tom  suddenly  remembered  that  you  should  always  hit  first 
in  a  street  fight.  So  he  struck  the  fellow  in  the  temple  with  all  his  force, 
and  had  him  on  the  ground  before  he  knew  it.  The  fellow  was  a  coward, 
and  cowards  always  know  when  they  are  beaten  ;  so  Tom  had  no  more 
trouble  with  him.  But  this  little  affray  had  attracted  attention,  and  he 
now  saw  that  it  was  all  up  with  him  unless  he  could  reach  the  edge 
of  the  crowd.  Although  Tom  was  not  large,  his  forefathers,  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  had  transmitted  to  him  a  good  measure  of  that  spirit 
which  gives  a  man  a  cool  head  and  active  hands  at  such  a  time.  He  felt 
his  nerves  begin  to  tingle.  "  Now  or  never,"  he  muttered.  Then  he  shut 
his  lips  firmly  and  pitched  in.  It  was  a  fight  worthy  of  his  knightly 
forefathers.  He  had  to  force  his  way  through  a  solid  file  of  men  all 
maddened  by  liquor  and  the  thought  of  revenge.  Stones  fell  in  a  perfect 
shower.  The  little  line  of  prisoners  was  beginning  to  slacken  its  speed. 
"  Come  on,  fellows  !  Follow  me  !  "  Tom  shouted.  At  the  sound  of  his 
ringing  voice  the  battered  column  took  fresh   heart,  and  pushed  on. 
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Twenty  feet  of  hard-earned  ground  had  been  covered,  and  Tom  was 
beginning  to  feel  contented.  Yes,  actually  contented.  Tom  was  built 
for  a  soldier,  though  he  did  not  know  it.  It  gave  him  the  keenest 
pleasure  as  he  struck  men  and  crushed  them  under  him.  But  he  did  not 
escape  unscathed.  He  was  covered  with  bruises,  in  some  places  the  skin 
was  broken  ;  but  he  knew  nothing  of  that.  He  could  just  begin  to  catch 
glimpses  of  a  break  in  the  crowd,  when  a  fellow  struck  him  on  the  head 
with  a  bar  of  scrap  iron.  It  was  a  cowardly  stroke,  done  from  behind. 
Tom  reeled,  and  felt  himself  falling.  All  began  to  get  dark  around. 
The  roar  of  the  mob  quieted  to  a  steady  hum,  and  he  would  have  been 
crushed  under  a  thousand  feet,  if  he  had  not  seen  something  very  won- 
derful. There,  right  ahead,  was  Eleanor  ;  yes,  Eleanor !  All  was  dark 
around  her ;  but  she  was  dressed  in  a  sort  of  filmy,  floating  garment. 
She.  was  smiling,  and  holding  out  her  hand  as  if  to  reach  him.  Collecting 
himself  for  a  moment,  he  made  a  final  staggering  run  towards  her. 
Then  he  dropped.  But  that  last  effort  had  brought  him  through  the 
line  of  death,  and  he  was  tenderly  cared  for  where  he  fell. 

Tom  lay  in  the  hospital  at  Pittsburgh  a  week,  and  then  returned  to 

New  York.    He  went  at  once  to  the   Building,  and  was  shown  to 

the  editor's  office.  "Well,  Wallace,  so  you  are  back  again!"  said  that 
personage,  holding  out  his  hand.  "  See  here,  my  boy,"  he  continued, 
"you  gave  us  some  good  articles  out  there,  but  you  must  not  get  mixed 
up  with  fights,  or  play  the  part  of  a  Don  Quixote  in  these  affairs  It 
interferes  with  business,  and  —  well,  you  know  the  rest  of  it."  Tom 
bowed,  and  turned  to  the  door.  "  By  the  way,  Tom,"  he  called  after  him, 
"we  are  proud  of  you,  and  Jenkins  has  a  place  for  you  in  the  editorial 
room." 

Tom  went  down  stairs,  and  started  up  town  at  a  very  rapid  rate. 
Some  of  the  reporters  wondered  where  he  was  bound.  I  happen  to  know. 
He  was  going  to  see  Eleanor. 

Cornelius  P.  Kitchel. 
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Wbat  is  tbe  Ibigbest  purpose  of  %\fe  1 

\  A  ORE  than  twenty  centuries  ago,  when  Grecian  philosophy  and  Roman 
superstition  well  nigh  ruled  the  world,  Plato  and  Aristotle  were  dis- 
cussing the  question,  what  is  the  greatest  purpose  of  life,  what  is  the 
the  highest  aim  of  ambition  and  efforts.  The  Thracians  thought  of  life 
as  hard  labor,  and  who  denies  that  the  moral  force  of  the  world  is  con- 
sumed in  character  building.  Down  through  all  the  ages  since  the  days 
of  those  Grecian  philosophers,  men  have  been  revolving  this  question, 
only  to  conclude  that  life  involves  character.  Yet  some  ask  the  question, 
is  not  power  the  highest  aim  of  life  ?  Is  not  pleasure  or  fame  the  highest 
purpose  of  life  ?  Is  it  ambition,  or  is  it  something  still  higher  than  all 
these,  something  that  soars  above  education  and  development  ? 

These  are  questions  worthy  of  profound  thought.  Many  men  have 
great  power  and  live  in  pleasure,  but  what  of  their  character  ?  True, 
Brigham  Young  was  a  great  man  and  lived  sacredly  in  the  heart  of  the 
Mormon  world,  but  what  of  his  character  ?  The  money  men  of  to-day  are 
the  men  of  power,  but  comparatively  few  of  them  realize  that  society  has 
any  claim  upon  them.  Shakespeare,  doubtless,  exercises  a  greater  power 
over  the  literary  world  than  any  other  man,  but  did  his  great  power  of 
conception  grasp  the  true  ideal  of  life  for  himself  ?  Napoleon  steadily 
worked  for  power  and  honor,  and  history  shows  him  an  exile  on  the  isle 
of  St.  Helena.  Benedict  Arnold  grasped  for  wealth,  linked  with  social 
and  political  power,  and  to-day  his  name  stands  as  a  by-word  in  the  homes 
of  England  and  America. 

We  should  remember  that  he  who  rules  the  nation  with  a  sceptre  is 
not  king  ;  the  brightest  star  of  literature  is  not  king ;  but  he  is  king  who 
stands  with  unassailable  character,  a  pure  man.  Emerson  places  charac- 
ter as  higher  than  intellect,  and  therefore  the  real  purpose  of  life  must 
extend  beyond  mere  mental  culture.  But  according  to  Young,  who  has 
wisely  and  truthfully  said,  "The  man  who  makes  character  makes  foes." 
One  should  obtain  a  definite  idea,  as  far  as  he  can,  of  what  character  is, 
then  place  all  the  energies  of  body,  mind  and  soul  toward  gaining  that 
end.    Henry  Ward  Beecher  has  fully  expressed  it  in  one  short  sentence  : 
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"  Many  men  build  as  cathedrals  were  built,  the  part  nearest  the  ground 
finished  ;  but  that  part  which  soars  toward  heaven,  the  turrets  and  spires, 
forever  incomplete." 

Every  man's  works  make  or  mar  him,  so  the  history  of  character  is  a 
checkered  story  of  life.    We  may  sing  with  the  inspired  bard  : 

"  For  I  doubt  not  through  the  ages, 
One  increasing  purpose  runs, 
And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened, 
By  the  process  of  the  suns." 

/.  IV.  L. 


Cbarm  of  "(Incompleteness. 

Why,  when  watching  roses  blooming, 

Would  we  fain  recall  the  buds  ? 
Why,  when  on  the  river's  margin, 

Wish  we  for  the  freshet's  flood  ? 
Why,  admiring  manhood's  stature, 

Do  we  sigh  for  youthful  blood  ? 

Would  we  give  the  rose  more  color, 

Add  more  fragrance  to  its  flower  ? 
Is  the  river  not  far  grander, 

Than  the  torrent  of  an  hour  ? 
Is  not  youthful  hope  completed, 

In  the  swell  of  manhood's  power  ? 

There 's  a  promise  in  the  rose-bud 

Which  the  rose  can  ne'er  fulfill, 
There 's  a  glory  in  our  boyhood, 

Which  our  manhood  wanteth  still. 
There 's  a  charm  in  incompleteness, 

Which  defeats,  allures  our  will. 

Willi  am  B.  Parka. 
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fIDemories  of  3apan. 

^TERY  often  after  studying  late  at  night,  on  retiring,  my  brain  keeps 
on  working  long  after  my  lamp  is  out,  and  everything  in  the  house 
is  still.  The  most  common  freak  of  my  imagination,  is  to  go  over  some 
past  event.  Sometimes  it  is  one  thing,  and  sometimes  another,  but  in 
every  case,  the  sights  and  figures  are  as  clearly  pictured  in  my  fancy  as 
they  were  the  day  they  occurred. 

Frequent  subjects  for  these  strange,  dream-like  musings  are  the 
different  trips  and  experiences  I  have  had  in  Japan,  and  it  is  on  one  of 
these  crazy  rambles,  without  reference  to  dates  or  other  matters  of  a  like 
nature,  that  I  mean  to  take  you. 

To  begin  with,  I  am  in  Kyoto,  the  old  capital  of  the  empire.  It  is 
early  spring,  and  the  cherry-blossoms  are  just  out.  The  tall,  feathery 
bamboo  is  waving  to  and  fro  in  the  breeze  with  a  low  rustling  murmur, 
and  there  is  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky.  As  I  walk  along  I  meet  scores  of 
white-belted  schoolboys  going  to  and  from  the  exercises  of  the  Doshisha 
college.  I  look  over  my  shoulder  and  see,  towards  the  north,  Mount  Hie 
(or  Hiezan,  as  we  Japanese  call  it).  Its  rounded  summit,  covered  with 
snow,  making  it  conspicuous  among  the  other  mountains  by  which  the 
city  is  surrounded. 

My  imagination  takes  a  jump.  It  is  four  months  later,  and  I  stand 
on  the  now  green  summit.  The  wind  is  blowing  and  waving  the  long- 
grass,  and  the  sun  is  shining  brightly.  I  turn  toward  the  east,  and  far 
below,  nearly  filling  the  plain,  I  see  the  city,  hot,  though  fresh-looking 
from  a  summer  shower.  The  sun  is  reflected  from  the  white  plaster  of 
the  temples,  the  palaces,  the  castle,  and  the  walls  of  the  buildings,  and 
I  gladly  turn  around  after  a  few  moments.  Now  right  at  my  feet  lies 
Lake  Biwa,  that  "jewel  among  jewels,"  its  blue  surface  moving  just 
enough  to  make  the  numerous  fishing-boats  slowly  rise  and  fall.  My  eye 
follows  along  the  margin  of  the  lake,  up  its  sixty  miles  of  length,  and  I 
see  stately  Ibukiyama  on  one  side  and  Kuramayama  on  the  other.  The 
coast  is  dotted  with  villages  all  the  way  along,  and  in  the  nearer  ones  I 
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can  just  see  a  farmer  guiding  his  ox  along  in  a  rice  field,  or  a  jinriksha 
toiling  along  over  the  dusty  road. 

Suddenly  the  scene  changes,  and,  hot  and  tired,  I  myself  am  jolting 
along  in  one,  up  a  steep  though  beautifully  made  incline.  A  friend  just 
out  of  college,  is  with  me,  and  we  are  bound  for  Miadgee,  a  little  seaport 
on  the  west  coast.  Late  at  night  we  reach  our  destination,  and  in  the 
little  hotel,  we  cool  and  rest  ourselves,  as  we  look  out  on  the  wide  bay  not 
twenty  feet  from  us,  and  watch  the  lights  bobbing  up  and  down  on  the 
other  side.  Still  later  in  the  season,  and  perched  high  on  the  cargo  of  a 
freight-boat,  we  are  flying  down  "  the  Rapids,"  between  high  hills,  the  sides 
of  which  are  in  some  places  covered  with  flowers  and  maple  trees.  We 
come  to  an  exceptionally  bad  place.  The  experienced  boatman  in  the  prow 
braces  his  feet  against  the  sides  of  the  boat,  and  with  a  push  on  this 
rock  or  that,  a  '-noise  of  many  waters,"  and  a  slight  clucking,  we  are  past. 

And  now  a  longer  jump.  I  am  two  hundred  miles  to  the  northward. 
The  month  is  August,  and  the  time  6  a.m.  In  the  direction  we  are  facing, 
tall,  stately,  and  magnificent,  rises  Fuji  Yama,  that  mountain  so  loved  by 
every  Japanese.  The  base  of  lava  and  volcanic  ash,  where  not  a  tree, 
bush,  or  blade  of  grass  can  be  seen,  is  black  from  a  recent  rain.  The 
middle  of  the  mountain  is  surrounded  by  mist,  and  is  not  visible  ;  but  the 
upper  part,  wreathed  in  milky  clouds,  sets  off  the  snow-capped  summit  to 

the  best  advantage,  forming  a  picture  never  to  be  forgotten  My  fancy 

here  takes  another  jump,  which  would  have  been  a  very  welcome  one,  and 
the  five  weary  hours  of  slow  tramping  through  volcanic  ash,  sinking  some- 
times over  the  ankle,  is  passed  over.     I  stand  on  the  highest  peak,  and 

find  it  hard  to  realize  that  I  am  as  high  as  I  can  get  in  Japan  The 

night  has  passed.  The  sun  is  rising,  and  bathing  the  few  clouds  in  gold. 
The  sky  has  cleared.  My  eye  runs  down  the  grand  sweep  of  the  moun- 
tain, which  extends  for  miles  upon  miles  down  to  the  fields  in  the  distance. 
I  draw  my  lungs  full  of  air,  and  look  till  I  can  look  no  more. 

Suddenly  the  mountain  seems  to  sink.  It  fades  out  of  sight.  I  see 
it  no  longer.  Everything  grows  dark  ;  and  I  open  my  eyes  to  find  the 
light  streaming  in  at  my  windows.  Do>iald  Gordon. 
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jEtutorials. 

GREAT  academy  like  Andover  offers  to  students  many  educational 
advantages  which  cannot  be  had  at  a  smaller  school.  Among  the 
most  important  of  these  are  the  superior  opportunities  for  development  in 
all  lines  of  literary  work.  Nowadays  a  man  to  be  well  educated  must  have 
perfect  command  of  his  native  tongue.  Far  more  valuable  to  us  than 
Latin  or  Greek,  History  or  Science,  is  the  ability  to  speak  and  write  English 
truly  well  To  acquire  this  should  be  one  of  our  chief  aims  in  education. 
Of  course  it  is  not  easy  for  everyone  to  learn  to  express  his  thoughts  in 
clear  and  forceful  phrases.  In  fact,  some  despair  of  ever  being  able  to  do 
so.  They  have  no  natural  talent  in  this  line  and  the  power,  not  only  to 
write  correctly,  but  even  to  appreciate  good  literature,  seems  far  beyond 
them.  Yet  there  are  but  few  who  cannot,  with  faithful  practice,  become 
proficient  writers.  True,  not  everyone  can  become  an  Emerson  or  a 
Lowell.  Great  writers  are  born,  not  bred.  But  to  make  one's  words 
easily  intelligible  is  beyond  the  power  of  no  one  ;  while  many,  if  they 
would  only  try,  would  soon  be  able  to  write  and  speak  with  surprising  ease. 


There  are  parts  of  a  good  literary  training  which  can  be  obtained 
better  by  independent  work  of  the  student  than  by  drill  in  the  class-room. 
Although  instruction  in  the  English  language  does  not  take  so  prominent 
a  place  in  our  school  and  college  courses  as  it  should,  yet  even  when  it  is 
given  its  proper  attention  there  will  still  be  need  of  outside  work.  Much 
of  this  can  be  accomplished  in  associations  composed  of  and  managed  by 
students,  free  from  the  restraining  influence  of  the  teacher.  In  such 
literary  societies,  formed  for  mutual  instruction  in  writing  and  speaking, 
future  orators  are  trained.  Yet  such  geniuses  are  by  no  means  the  only 
ones  to  whom  these  societies  offer  their  advantages.  The  man  who  has  no 
talent  in  oratory,  and  who  is  in  especial  need  of  this  drill,  is  the  one  who 
profits  most  by  them.  Every  good  citizen  is  likely  to  be  called  upon  to 
make  a  speech  in  public  at  some  time  in  his  life.    Then  it  is  that  his  early 
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training  will  stand  him  in  good  stead.  To  be  able  to  think  while  on  one's 
feet,  to  have  the  power  of  expressing  one's  thoughts  clearly  and  persua- 
sively, to  understand  the  rules  of  Parliamentary  law  ;  these  are  invaluable 
attainments.  They  may  most  easily  be  acquired  in  such  societies  as  we 
have  mentioned.  Phillips  has  the  good  fortune  to  have  two  of  these  asso- 
ciations. We  urge  upon  every  student  who  has  come  here  with  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  a  good  education,  and  of  fitting  himself  thoroughly  for 
his  future  life,  the  importance  of  entering  heartily  into  the  work  of  either 
Philo  or  the  Forum.  Many  graduates  of  Andover  afterwards  lament  that 
while  in  school  they  neglected  such  a  fine  opportunity  for  improvement  as 
these  societies  present.  Let  us  profit  by  their  experience,  and  make  the 
best  of  our  advantages.  Of  course  some  of  us  are  very  busy  with  other 
things,  some  are  greatly  interested  in  athletics,  yet  almost  all  of  us  can,  if 
we  try,  find  time  to  get  both  pleasure  and  profit  from  regular  attendance 
at  these  meetings  and  participation  in  them. 


Since  our  last  issue  the  school  has  undergone  a  great  change.  Many 
have  gone  out  from  our  number.  Old  faces  are  missed,  but  new  ones  are 
here  in  their  places.  Together  with  the  loss  to  our  school  of  the  many 
fine  men  in  '92,  we  have  also  to  mourn  the  loss  of  four  members  of  the 
editorial  board  of  the  Mirror.  Two  of  the  positions  left  vacant  by  them  are 
occupied  by  Messrs.  R.  C.  Gilmore  and  J.  W.  Lewis.  The  two  remaining 
must  be  filled  soon.  We  should  like  it  understood  that  new  men,  if  they 
begin  to  contribute  at  once,  stand  as  good  a  chance  in  competing  for  these 
positions  as  the  old,  since  the  quality  rather  than  quantity  of  the  work  is 
considered.  The  Seniors,  especially,  need  not  feel  debarred  from  trying  by 
the  fact  that  this  is  their  last  year  in  school.  We  shall  also  gladly  receive 
articles  from  any  student,  be  he  trying  for  either  of  the  boards  or  not. 


All  contributions  for  any  department  of  the  November  Mirror  must 
be  given  to  one  of  the  editors  or  left  in  the  Mirror  box  in  the  lower  hall,  on 
or  before  Monday,  Oct.  17. 
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the  fourth  of  June  the  athletic  team  went  to  Exeter  for  the  usual 
track  meet.    Andover  added  another  to  her  unbroken  list  of  victories. 

by  winning  this  tournament.    Andover  won  firsts  as  follows  : 

Half-mile  run,  A.  S.  Davis,  2  minutes,  4  2-5  seconds  ;  440  yards,  J. 

D.  Clark,  53  seconds  ;  pole  vault,  L.  P.  Sheldon,  9  feet,  5  inches  ;  running 

high  jump,  L.  P.  Sheldon,  5  feet,  7  1-4  inches  ;  running  broad  jump,  L.  P. 

Sheldon,  19  feet,  8  1-2  inches;  putting  shot,  Foley,  34  feet,  11  inches. 

Of  the  above  the  880  yards,  440  yards,  pole  vault,  running  broad  jump, 

and  putting  shot  either  equal  or  excel  the  previous  records. 

Andover  won  6  firsts,  6  1-2  seconds,  and  4  1-2  thirds;  total  54. 

Exeter  won  4  firsts,  3  1-2  seconds,  and  5  1-2  thirds;  total,  36.  Score, 

Andover  54,  Exeter  36. 


During  the  last  two  or  three  years  Andover  has  attracted  attention 
through  the  country  for  the  wonderful  athletic  record  which  she  has  made. 
East  spring  there  seemed  to  be  a  very  poor  outlook  for  a  winning  base- 
ball team.  Only  three  of  '91's  famous  nine  were  back,  and  Capt.  Murphy 
had  to  begin  work  under  the  great  disadvantage  of  having  to  deal  with  new 
and  inexperienced  men,  but  by  persistent  training  he  brought  the  nine  to 
a  high  grade  of  perfection.  The  scores  of  games  played  during  June  are 
as  follows  :  May  28,  Phillips  8,  Lawrence  Stars  5;  June  r,  Phillips  11, 
Burkes  3  ;  June  4,  Phillips  4,  Lawrence  Stars  3.  The  Exeter  game  was 
played  at  Andover,  June  11,  and  resulted  in  a  victory  for  the  home 
team  by  the  score  of  10  to  5. 


The  street  ball  league  ended  the  season  successfully.  English  Com- 
mons finished  first  with  six  victories  and  no  defeats  ;  Phillips  Street  was 
second,  five  victories,  one  defeat  ;  Morton  Street  third,  four  victories,  two 
defeats  ;  Salem  Street,  three  victories,  three  defeats  ;  School  Street  and 
Blunt  House,  each  four  defeats. 
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The  Draper  prize  speaking  was  held  May  3  1.  The  winners  were  :  W. 
H.  Wadhams,  P. A.  '92,  first  prize  ;  R.  T.  Francis,  P.S.  '92,  second  prize  ; 
W.  J.  Lapham,  P.A.  '93,  third  prize. 

The  Senior  party  was  given  June  9,  in  the  Science  Building,  and  was 
a  very  enjoyable  affair.  The  baccalaureate  sermon  was  preached  June  26, 
by  Prof.  Moore  of  the  Seminary.  The  annual  Phllo  exhibition  took  place 
June  27.  The  meeting  was  entirely  successful.  The  clsss.day  exercises 
were  held  in  the  morning  of  June  28.  After  the  customary  in-door  exer 
cises  the  class  ivy  was  planted. 

The  graduation  exercises  took  place  in  the  afternoon.  H.  B.  Foster 
gave  the  valedictory  address.  During  the  exercises  the  Joseph  Cook 
Greek  prizes  were  announced,  as  follows  :  first,  S.  O.  Dickerman,  '92  ;  second, 
H.  B.  Foster,  '92  ;  third,  H.  A.  Farr,  '92.  The  Harvard-Andover  English 
prizes  were  awarded  ;  first  to  H.  B.  Foster,  '92,  second  to  N.  A.  Smyth, 
'93.  The  reception  given  after  the  exercises  in  the  Science  Hall  was  very 
pleasant. 

Mr.  Moses  T.  Stevens,  to  commemorate  his  connection  with  the  class 
of  '42,  celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  graduation  from  Phillips, 
on  Aug.  16,  by  calling  together  the  surviving  members  of  his  class. 
There  assembled  at  the  Treasurer's  office,  Mr.  Stevens,  Principal  Bancroft, 
Mr.  Stephen  A.  Holt  and  Mr.  Stephen  H.  Cutter  of  Winchester,  Rev.  W. 
G.  Tuttle  of  Worcester,  Prof.  Churchill,  Judge  I.  W.  Smith  of  Manchester, 
N.H.,  Mr.  D.  Peabody  of  Lynn,  Mr.  Draper,  Prof.  Taylor,  and  the  Rev. 
T.  W.  Nickerson  of  Rockdale. 

After  viewing  the  Academy  grounds,  the  party  was  driven  over  to 
the  home  of  Mr.  Stevens,  where  dinner  was  served.  During  the  speech 
making  it  was  announced  that  Mr.  Draper  is  the  donor  of  the  new  $7500 
dormitory  which  is  now  being  constructed. 

On  reassembling  Sept.  1  5  it  was  found  that  although  many  had  left 
the  school  last  year,  the  number  of  students  has  remained  about  the  same. 
There  were  about  two  hundred  new  students.  In  the  places  of  Profs. 
Coy,  Comstock,  Gile,  and  Dr.  Bierwirth  are  Prof.  C.  H.  Moore  of  the 
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Belmont  School  in  California,  Mr.  W.  R.  Newton  from  Rutgers  Prepara- 
tory School,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  Mr.  A.  R.  Benner,  Harvard  '92,  and 
Mr.  A.  A.  Freeman  of  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

At  a  school  meeting,  held  Sept.  22,  the  following  Reading-room  Com- 
mittee was  appointed  :  J.  P.  Sawyer,  chairman,  T.  F.  Russell,  A.  I.  Lewis, 
J.  M.  Woolsey,  A.  E.  Branch.  F.  W.  Conant  was  elected  to  the  foot-ball 
management,  in  place  of  L.  G.  Fisher,  resigned. 

The  following  schedule  has  been  arranged  by  the  foot-ball  manage- 
ment :  Sept.  28,  F.  M.  A.  A.,  Haverhill,  Mass.  ;  Oct.  1,  West  Roxbury 
Athletic  Association  ;  Oct.  5,  M.  I.  T.,  at  Boston  ;  Oct.  8,  Tufts  College  ; 
Oct.  12,  Harvard  'Varsity,  at  Cambridge;  Oct.  14,  Dartmouth;  Oct.  22, 
Bowdoin  ;  Oct.  29,  Boston  Athletic  Association  ;  Nov.  2,  M.  I.  T.  ;  Nov. 
5,  Yale  Fresh  (?) ;  Nov.  9,  No  game  ;  Nov.  12,  Exeter.  All  these  games 
will  be  played  in  Andover,  except  those  with  the  Harvard  'Varsity  and 
M.  I.  T.  teams,  which  will  be  contested  as  designated. 

The  foot-ball  prospects  are  not  as  encouraging  as  they  gave  promise  of 
being  last  June.  Then  we  thought  that  five  of  our  last  year's  victorious 
team  would  be  back,  but  we  find  that  only  two  have  returned,  Capt.  Hop- 
kins, half-back,  and  Jennings,  quarter-back.  The  rush-line  must  be  selected 
from  the  new  material.  The  eleven  commenced  practising  Sept.  17,  and 
played  their  first  game  the  27th,  against  the  Boston  Latin  School.  The 
score  resulted  in  favor  of  Andover,  22  to  o. 

The  Tennis  Association  has  been  organized  under  the  following  offi- 
cers :  president,  S.  M.  Allen  ;  vice-president,  R.  H.  Spaulding  ;  secretary, 
N.  A.  Smyth  ;  treasurer,  R.  M.  Crosby ;  executive  committee,  H.  Ander 
son,  T.  F.  Russel,  O.  Preston.  The  courts  back  of  the  school  have  been 
put  in  first-class  condition,  and  another  new  court  has  been  put  in  order 
across  Main  Street.  The  school  tournament  began  Sept.  28.  The  Exeter 
tournament  comes  off  at  Exeter  Oct.  8.  Andover  does  not  seem  to  be  as 
well  represented  as  last  year,  but  with  hard  work  we  should  win  both 
singles  and  doubles. 
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Clippings. 


WOULD  YOU  ? 

While  we  are  smoothly  sailing 

O'er  life's  aquatic  track, 
Though  some  would  take  a  schooner, 

I'd  much  rather  take  a  smack. 

Amherst  Student. 

COSTLY  KNOWLEDGE. 

Conditions  confront  me  and  tutors  are 
dear ; 

Alas  for  my  situation  ; 
I  must  save  all  my  cash  and  spend  it  I 
fear 

In  gaining  a  hire  education. 

Trinity  Tablet. 

AT  THE  CHURCH  FAIR. 

I  looked  on  a  maid  who  was  passing  fair, 
She  caused  my  heart  to  ache  ; 

Another  maid  came  along 
And  she  was  passing  cake. 

Yale  Record. 

THE  NATIONAL  GAME. 

Her  head  inclined  quite  near  to  mine, 

My  heart  did  then  incline 
To  talk  about  a  "diamond"  as 

The  clock  was  striking  "  nine." 
I  held  the  ring  where  she  could  see, 

And  "  struck  out  "  for  a  "  match  ;" 
I  "  pitched  "  right  in,  and  asked  if  she 

Could  make  a  better  "  catch." 
"  'Twould  be  an  '  error  '  if  I  failed 

To  '  assist  '  you  through  your  life, 
So  I'll  'accept  the  chance,"  said  she, 

"  And  be  your  little  wife.  " 


Alas  !  I  saw  her  dear  papa 

As  I  then  glanced  about  ; 
He  put  a  "  short  stop  "  to  the  "game  " 

And  I  felt  much  "  put  out." 

Because  he  showed  me  to  the  door ; 

And  of  my  dear  bereft, 
"  Out  on  a  fly  "  for  a  long  "  home  run  " 

With  one  "  base  bawl  "  I  left. 

Amherst  Student. 

AN  APOLOGY. 

Forgive  me  love,  if  I  amiss 
The  other  evening  stole  a  kiss  ; 
But  that  sweet  smiling  face  of  thine, 
Wreathed  by  its  tresses,  soft  and  fine, 
Was  just  a  bit  too  close  to  mine. 

You  know  you  raised  your  head  to  hear, 
What  I  was  whispering  in  your  ear ; 
When  in  an  instant  our  lips  met : 
Sweet  memories  linger  of  it  yet, 
Sometimes,  you  know,  love  will  forget. 

Nassau  Lit. 

A  TRIOLET. 

The  little  bow  of  ribbon  white, 
That  in  my  desk  lies  snugly  hid, 
Recalls  old  scenes  of  gay  delight, — 
The  little  bow  of  ribbon  white. 
For  from  fair  Annie  ;  laughing  sprite, 
I  stole  it  while  she  gently  chid, — 
The  little  bow  of  ribbon  white 
That  in  my  desk  lies  snugly  hid. 

Dartmouth  Lit. 
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fllMraQe, 


A  story  is  told  of  two  fellows  who 
roomed  in  Latin  Commons  while  Dr. 
Taylor  was  principal  of  the  Academy, 
which  may  be  of  interest. 

The  names  of  the  two  fellows  will  not 
be  mentioned,  but  that  of  the  man  room- 
ing directly  above  them  was  Stevens. 
Stevens  was  one  of  those  jovial,  sociable 
fellows  who  are  always  dropping  round 
into  other  fellows'  rooms.  His  "  bum- 
ming "propensities  had  not  been  much  of 
an  annoyance,  but,  on  the  night  in  which 
the  event  to  be  related  took  place,  the 
fellows  in  question  had  an  unusual 
amount  of  "  plugging  "  to  do,  and  had 
decided  to  withstand  all  Stevens'  at- 
tempts to  get  in. 

Some  time  after  eight  o'clock  they 
heard  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  after 
keeping  quiet  for  some  time  in  spite  of 
the  continued  knocking,  concluded  that 
they  might  as  well  make  their  presence 
known. 

Accordingly  one  of  them  called  out, 
"  Say,  Stevens,  we've  got  to  '  plug  '  and 
don't  need  you.  "  A  deep  voice  from 
the  other  side  of  the  door  answered,  "  It 
is  I,  Dr.  Taylor.  "  "  O  you  can't  fool 
us ;  we're  onto  you  "  was  the  reply  from 
the  room. 

After  some  more  discussion,  the  owner 
of  the  voice  started  up-stairs,  with  the 
remark,  "  Very  well,  I  will  go  and  get 
Stevens.  "  A  few  steps  on  the  stairs,  a 
knock  at  Stevens  \s  door,  a  few  more 
steps,   and   then  Stevens 's  voice  was 


heard  to  say,  "  Say,  fellows,  it 's  Dr. 
Taylor.  "  "  You 'd  make  a  smooth  ven- 
triloquist, but  you  can 't  fool  us  "  came 
from  the  inmates  of  the  room.  A  mo- 
ment more  and  a  shoulder  came  against 
the  door  on  the  outside,  while  from  the 
inside  came  a  bucket  of  water  straight 
into  the  face  of  —  Dr.  Taylor. 

Amid  profuse  apologies  and  protesta- 
tions of  their  innocence,  they  rubbed  the 
Doctor  down ;  but  he  could  never  be 
quite  satisfied  that  they  had  not  really 
intended  to  "  duck  "  him.  A. 

I  was  disgusted  the  other  day.  I 
have  often  found  myself  in  that  indeli- 
cate state,  because  of  some  unnatural 
state  of  affairs.  Is  it  not  righteous  to 
be  disgusted  when  we  see  affairs  take 
such  shape  that  real,  true  modesty  and 
charity  are  below  par  in  the  lives  of 
some  ?  This  was  my  position  the  other 
day  when,  in  my  wanderings,  I  saw  a 
fellow  who  was  gifted  with  an  exceed- 
ingly prepossessing  appearance,  snub 
another  whose  face  and  appearance  was 
not  his  fortune.  "  What  art  man  that 
thou  art  mindful  of  him  ?"  If  we  only 
realized  this  more  fully,  our  heads  would 
not  be  propped  up  by  imaginary  collars 
of  worth  which  make  us  look  over  the 
heads  of  our  neighbors,  but  rather  our 
eyes  would  look  deep  into  the  life  of 
our  associate  before  a  judgment  would 
be  passed. 

A.  E.  B. 
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One  morning,  in  the  last  of  July  1886, 
a  party  of  boys  might  have  been  seen 
sailing  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Wap- 
sacket.  They  had  just  finished  their 
fishing  and  were  now  looking  for  a  land- 
ing place,  and  after  finding  one  they  left 
one  of  the  number  to  build  a  fire  and 
otherwise  prepare  for  the  coming  feast. 
The  rest  of  the  party,  with  one  excep- 
tion, went  up  the  mountain  side  blue- 
berrying.  The  exception,  Jimmie  Todd, 
stayed  behind  for  a  swim.  In  fact,  he 
had  decided  to  try  to  swim  across  the 
lake,  although  he  did  not  see  fit  to  tell 
the  rest,  of  his  determination.  The  feat 
was  a  difficult  one,  at  which  even  the 
best  swimmers  hesitated  before  trying, 
since  the  lake  was  about  a  mile  and  a 
quarter  wide  and  very  cold.  To-day, 
however,  Jimmie  felt  confident  of  suc- 
cess. As  he  stepped  into  the  water  he 
was  very  certain  that  before  another 
hour  should  go  by  he  would  be  on  the 
opposite  shore.  He  had  been  swim- 
ming for  perhaps  ten  minutes  and  was 
about  a  quarter  of  the  way  across. 
Each  stroke  came  with  an  ease  and  en- 
ergy which  every  moment  brought  the 
opposite  shore  nearer.  Still,  he  felt 
that  he  must  save  his  strength,  and  turn- 
ing on  his  back  he  lay  looking  tranquil- 
ly upward.  Above  him  were  gulls  mak- 
ing the  air  ring  with  their  discordant 
cries.  Farther  off  a  pair  of  eagles  were 
circling  about,  watching  for  some  un- 
wary fish  to  come  near  the  surface. 

Jimmie  lay  on  his  back,  lazily  looking 
at  the  birds  and  thinking  of  their  skill 


in  diving  under  the  water  after  their 
prey. 

Then  as  the  eagles  took  a  position 
directly  over  him,  he  was  seized  with 
one  of  those  ridiculous  fancies  which 
sometimes  possess  people.  "  What,"  he 
thought,  "  if  they  should  take  my  face 
for  a  fish  ?  " 

The  eagles  probably  did  see  him,  and 
incited,  perhaps,  by  curiosity,  began  to 
I  soar  about  in  large  circles  directly  over 
him.  At  the  same  time  they  settled 
gradually  down  toward  the  face  in  the 
water. 

Jimmie,  like  the  inexperienced  fellow 
that  he  was,  fancied  them  to  be  in  pur- 
suit of  him.  He  became  frightened  at 
the  thought  of  their  sharp  beaks  and 
talons,  and  turned  back  toward  the 
shore  from  which  he  had  come. 

The  eagles  still  actuated  by  curiosity, 
kept  their  position  above  him.  Then 
Jimmie  got  into  a  panic  and  began  to 
hurry  toward  the  shore.  He  had  swum 
but  a  short  distance,  however,  when 
looking  up  he  was  terrified  to  find  the 
eagles  not  only  right  above  him,  but 
within  a  few  feet  of  his  head. 

He  hurried  along,  swimming  now  as 
best  he  was  able,  and  at  the  same  time 
crying  out  to  attract  the  "  cook  "  in  the 
camp.  The  latter,  however,  apparently 
did  not  hear  him,  for  no  attention  was 
paid  to  Jimmie's  outcries. 

Suddenly  he  was  seized  by  a  violent 
pain  just  above  his  knee.  His  leg  was 
drawn  up  under  him  as  if  by  iron  bands. 
He  realized  that  he  had  a  cramp.  Then 
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instead  of  trying  to  get  out  of  reach  of 
the  eagles  he  was  obliged  to  use  his  ut- 
most strength  in  trying  to  keep  afloat. 
He  redoubled  his  shrieks.  Still  no  an- 
swer came  from  the  shore.  Then  he 
began  to  sink  and  stopped  shouting  to 
make  one  more  despairing  effort  to  keep 
his  head  up.  Once  more  he  sank,  but 
just  then  there  came  a  swirl  of  water  ; 
the  sound  of  rattling  oarlocks ;  an  an- 
sewring  cry,  and  he  found  himself 
dragged  over  the  gunwale  of  the  boat 
by  the  "  cook." 

When  the  berrying  party  came  down 
the  mountain  they  found  a  very  pale 
and  much  bedraggled  young  man  reclin- 
ing on  the  flat  rock.  Jimmie  started  to 
tell  them  the  story,  and  when  he  came 
to  the  "  attack  of  the  eagles  "  there  was 
a  general  laugh  from  the  older  mem- 
bers of  the  party,  although  they  stopped 
quickly  enough  when  they  heard  the 
sequel. 

Jimmie  can  afford  to  laugh  at  the  ter- 
rible eagles  now,  but  he  still  has  a  hor- 
ror of  swimming  in  the  icy  waters  of 
Lake  Wapsacket. 

A.  W.  H. 

Undoubtedly,  the  proudest  moment 
in  a  boy's  life  comes  when,  for  the  first 
time,  he  sets  foot  in  the  room  that  is 
to  be  entirely  his  for  a  whole  year  or 
longer.  Not  until  then  does  he  realize 
what  a  man  he  is  getting  to  be,  and 
how  much  confidence  has  been  placed 
in  him.  Notice  with  what  a  critical  eye 
he  looks  about  the  room,  doing  his  best 


to  find  some  trifling  fault  with  it,  al- 
though secretly  he  is  immensely  pleased  ; 
and  vainly  trying  to  impress  the  land- 
lady with  a  sense  of  his  importance.  Of 
course  he  fails ;  people  who  try  to  be 
unduly  important  always  do.  The  land- 
lady realizes  this  and  leaves  him. 

Then  the  boy  begins  to  work  on  his 
room  ;  his  ideas  broaden  and  his  mind 
expands  with  every  picture  he  hangs 
and  every  nail  he  drives.  In  an  hour 
he  is  at  least  three  years  older  than 
when  he  entered  the  room.  Presently 
he  goes  out  to  his  first  recitation  and 
when  he  returns  he  is  again  back  at  his 
former  age.  Still,  this  rude  awakening 
does  not  shake  his  pride  in  the  least. 
The  consciousness  that  he  is  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  little  kingdom  of  his  own 
is  very  pleasant  to  him.  His  heart 
throbs  with  joy  as  he  looks  at  the  bat- 
tered table  where  he  vows  he  will  do 
such  good  work,  the  window-seat,  and 
above  all  the  fire-place,  if  there  be  one. 
There  is  an  age  when  we  take  an  im- 
mense delight  in  burning  things ;  the 
new  boy  is  generally  at  this  age,  and  so 
he  makes  a  shrine  of  his  hearth,  and 
sacrifices  there  daily  to  the  insatiable 
chimney  god.  I  remember  very  well, 
how  a  room-mate  of  mine  once  burned 
three  waste-baskets  and  an  old  tennis 
racket,  not  to  drive  away  the  cold,  but 
"  just  to  see  them  burn,"  as  he  put  it. 

All  these  surroundings  put  the  boy 
in  an  enviable  frame  of  mind,  and  he 
revels  in  the  joy  of  a  landed  proprietor. 
The  emotions  that  rack  a  fellow's  bosom 
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when  he  cashes  his  first  check  are  not 
to  be  compared  with  those  that  are  now 
filling  his  mind.  And  there,  in  the  midst 
of  his  glory  we  will  leave  him,  as  happy 
and  proud  as  a  boy  can  be.  G. 

School  has  commenced  again  and  with 
it  comes  the  "  music  fiend.  "  Do  not 
think  from  this  remark,  however,  that  I 
detest  music.  We  all  like  music,  that 
is,  good  music.  But  when  I  speak  of 
the  music  fiend  "  I  mean  the  man  who 
is  always  strumming  on  some  instru- 
ment, but  who  never  seems  to  be  able 
to  play  any.  Suppose  his  specialty  is 
tile  piano.  He  laboriously  runs  the 
scales  and  then  starts  to  play  (?).  First, 
he  plays  a  few  notes  of  some  melody, 
but  suddenly  seems  to  trip  over  some- 
thing. He  wildly  strikes  several  keys 
in  succession,  and  seems  to  be  grasping 
for  the  "  lost  chord,  "  as  a  man,  jump- 
ing from  a  swiftly  moving  car,  grasps 
at  the  air.  He  never  finds  just  what  he 
is  looking  for,  and,  after  commencing 
again  several  times,  finally  gives  up  in 
despair,  but  not  until  you  have  given  up 
in  disgust  all  hope  of  peace  for  the  even- 
ing. 

Then  there  is  the  "  banjo "  or 
"  guitar  "  fiend.  He  never  plays  a  piece 
of  music,  but  is  always  doing  what  he 
calls    "  tuning  the  instrument.  "  He 


picks  a  couple  of  strings  but  thinks  they 
are  not  in  tune.  Then  he  tightens  them 
and  picks  again.  Unfortunately,  when 
questioned,  you  have  to  admit  that  there 
is  still  no  harmony  in  the  sound.  At 
last,  he  gets  the  strings  to  his  liking  and 
triumphantly  strikes  a  chord,  and 
then,  —  a  string  breaks.  Ergo,  the 
whole  thing  must  be  done  over  again. 

We  can  endure  the  piano,  banjo  and 
guitar.  We  get  used  to  them.  But  we 
feel  that  life  is  not  worth  living  when 
the  "  flute  "  fiend  starts.  The  person 
who  can  play  a  flute  is  like  Tascot ;  he 
has  never  been  found.  But  there 
are  those  who  try  to  play.  Whenever 
you  are  busiest  and  want  quiet  the  flute 
begins.  At  first  you  rush  to  the  door, 
thinking  some  one  has  been  hurt,  but 
then  you  hear  "The  Star-Spangled  Ban- 
ner "  or  "The  Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me  " 
ground  slowly  out.  These  two  tunes 
are  invariably  played  upon  the  flute. 
You  try  not  to  hear  but  cannot  help 
yourself.  Cold  shivers  play  tag  upon 
your  back.  With  pleasure  you  think  of 
the  dentist's  "  digging "  into  your  pet 
tooth  with  that  little  buzzing  wheel  of 
his.  Finally,  you  rush  from  the  house. 
It  may  sound  paradoxical,  but  it  is  true 
nevertheless,  that  as  you  slam  the  door 
you  fervently  mutter,  "  Requiescat.  " 

G.  B.M. 
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Xeaves  from 

As  we  wish  to  make  this  department  I 
as  interesting  as  possible  to  both  alumni 
and  students,  any  information  concern- 
ing the  recent  actions  of  the  sons  of 
Phillips  will  be  gladly  received. 

'29. —  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  cele- 
brated his  eighty-third  birthday  August 
29.  He  is  now  the  sole  survivor  of  the 
great  circle  of  American  writers  of  this 
century.  Andover  adds  her  voice  in 
wishing  him  many  happy  returns  of  the 
day. 

'29, — Rev.  Joshua  T.  Tucker,  D.D., 
grand-father  of  G.  H.  Nettleton,  P.A. 
'92,  has  recently  moved  from  Andover 
to  Boston. 

'47. — Hon.  W.  W.  Crapohis  mentioned 
as  a  candidate  for  the  United  States 
Senate,  to  succeed  Senator  Dawes. 

'54.— Maj.  W.  Marland  of  Andover 
had  the  honor  of  carrying  the  colors  at 
the  head  of  the  old  Sixth  Massachusetts 
Regiment  in  the  great  Grand  Army 
reunion  at  Washington.  His  regiment 
held  the  place  of  honor  on  the  right  of 
the  line. 

'58.— Prof.  J.  P.  Taylor  of  the  Ando- 
ver Theological  Seminary  recently  gave 
the  address  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Seminary  year.  His  theme  was  "The 
English  Bible  in  its  Relation  to  the 
Ministry  of  the  Future."  He  also  spoke 
in  behalf  of  the  invited  guests  at  Mr. 
Stevens's  class  reunion.  At  the  Repub- 


j  lican  rally,  held  September  24,  he  pre- 
sided. 

'59, — Rev.  Newman  Smyth,  D.D.,  of 
New  Haven,  has  just  published  a  book 
on  Christian  Ethics  in  the  International 
Science  Library. 

'60. — Mr.  Samuel  C.  Darling  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Boston  Congregational  Club. 

'61. — Mr.  Peter  D.  Smith  of  Andover 
has  been  nominated  for  congressional 
elector  on  the  Republican  ticket. 

'70. — Harry  G.  Bixby  has  been  taking 
a  prominent  place  in  tennis  this  summer. 
Besides  winning  many  tournaments  in 
New  Hampshire,  he  made  a  fine  show- 
ing in  the  "  All-comers"  at  Newport. 

'70. — Hon.  Hempstead  Washburne  is 
at  present  mayor  of  Chicago. 

'70.  — Dr.  H.  C.  Bierwirth,  Ph.D., 
formerly  instructor  in  Phillips,  is  now 
teaching  German  at  Harvard. 

'79.  —  Moses  C.  Gile,  who  taught 
French  and  Latin  at  Phillips,  is  on  the 
faculty  of  the  Colorado  College. 

'82. — Prof.  George  R.  Carpenter  will 
this  year  teach  at  Wellesley,  in  addition 
to  his  work  at  the  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 

'92.  — W.  H.  Wadhams  and  F.  E. 
Weyerhaeuser,  formerly  members  of  the 
Mirror  Board,  have  entered  Yale.  H. 
B.  Foster  and  A.  T.  Robinson,  who  also 
belonged  to  the  Board,  go  to  Harvard. 
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Amherst  Sketches. 

Essays  will  continue  to  weary  us  as 
long  as  there  are  cyclopedias,  and  college 
stories  on  well-worn  subjects  will  multi- 
ply their  mannerisms  indefinitely,  but 
while  there  are  fellows  who  can  write 
light  prose  freely  and  gracefully,  forget- 
ting everything  save  nature  and  gram- 
mar, the  college  "  Lit."  will  continue  to 
flourish. 

When  the  first  number  of  the  "  Am- 
herst Literary  Magazine  "  appeared,  two 
deparments  —  the  "  Sketch  Book  "  and 
the  "  Window  Seat  " — were  set  aside  for 
sketches  of  college  life  and  scenes,  with 
an  editorial  injunction  to  be  free,  natu- 
ral and  spontaneous,  and  to  exercise  skill, 
not  learning.  These  departments  have 
always  been  popular,  and  more  than 
any  others  have  made  the  "  Amherst 
Lit."  what  it  is. 

The  present  volume  is  a  collection  of 
some  of  the  most  notable  that  have  ap- 
peared, and  it  is  undoubtedly  a  true 
exponent  of  Amherst,  or  in  fact  any  col- 
lege life.  We  can  follow  a  man  from 
the  memorable  day  when  he  first  enters 
his  college  room,  through  four  years  of 
pleasure,  trouble,  work,  and  musing,  and 
at  last,  with  the  remembrances  of  these 
years  thronging  in  upon  him,  take  leave 
of  him  and  give  him  to  the  tender  mer- 
cies of  the  world.  It  is  impossible  not 
to  share  the  sadness  he  feels  as  we  read 
the  concluding  papers, —  impossible  not 


to  appreciate  their  delicacy  and  senti- 
ment. 

That  Amherst  is  a  delightful  place, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  many  of  us 
have  never  appreciated  it  until  we  read 
this  equally  delightful  book.  G. 

Haktas  Maturin. 

The  above  title  is  the  name  of  a  very 
striking  novel  which  attracted  my  atten- 
tion some  months  ago.  It  deals  largely 
with  the  supernatural,  as  seems  tc^be 
the  fashion  nowadays,  and  is  a  little 
strained  and  unreal.  The  theory  of  the 
transmigration  of  the  soul  also  plays  an 
important  part  in  it. 

In  main  outline  this  story  is  that  of  a 
man  who  kills  his  wife  for  the  sake  of  a 
sum  of  money  which  she  possesses.  He 
subsequently  falls  in  love  with  another 
girl,  the  very  image  of  his  first  wife. 
She  is  on  the  very  point  of  accepting 
him  when  the  spirit  of  the  murdered 
woman  reveals  to  her  the  terrible  crime 
of  her  intended. 

As  will  be  seen  from  this  sketch,  the 
story  is  not  cast  in  the  ordinary  lines, 
but  is  very  original  and  as  such  is  worth 
perusal. 

Taken  all  together,  it  is  a  very  origi- 
nal story  with  many  master  touches, 
but  lacking  in  that  subtle  influence 
which  a  purpose  gives  to  a  book.  It 
will  be  read  to  idle  away  some  leisure 
moments,  and  then  be  forgotten. 

C.  P.  K. 
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SWEATERS ' 


I       HND  CRRY. 


JHROS  HYCIE 
•:■  SiAiEKTER 


:N,C  Specialty 


AY,. 


men's  m  m  m 

m  OUTFITTER. 

509  u;a5MIN(1Ton  $t., 

V     .".      CORNER  WEST  STREET. 

1  Boston,  Mass, 

! Shirts,  $1,50,  $2,  $2.50,  $3. 

Negligee  Shirts  with  high  collars  in  stock 
and  to  measure. 

White  Shirts1 


Silk,  )  Fownes, 

Lisle  Thread,  (  !l_  J.-,...,-  Fisk,  Clark  &  Flagg's 
Balbriggan,     f  UUU5rW CdFi    Perrin  Freres, 


j  $1.50  &  $2.00. 

Tl 

Moves,  £ 


The  Russian 
Kassan  Glove, 

50,  very 
durable. 


Cashmere.      )  Adlers, 

High  Class  Neck  Dress  and  Collars,  and  the  Latest  Fashions 


ESTABLISHED  1818. 

BROOKS  BROTHERS, 
Clothing  and  Furnishing  Goods, 

Our  Ready-made  stock  for  Summer  and  Fall  of  1892,  now  ready,  embraces  a  full  assort- 
ment of  fancy  Scotch  mixtures,  Homespuns  and  Worsteds.  It  has  been  selected  and  manufac- 
tured with  the  especial  view  of  avoiding  any  style,  fabric  or  cut  which  can  be  easily  imitated  in 
low  grades  of  goods  or  inferior  workmanship,  while  at  the  same  time,  the  necessity  for  moderate 
prices  has  not  been  overlooked. 

Tennis  coats  with  long  trousers  to  match,  made  from  white  and  fancy  striped  Cricketing 
flannels  in  exclusive  designs  and  colorings. 

Bicycle  hose  in  plain  colors  and  in  more  striking  Scotch  patterns. 

Foulard  and  more  expensive  silk  Scarfs,  from  the  best  English  makers  only,  in  carefully  se 
lected  shades  and  in  shapes  adapted  to  the  prevailing  cut  of  waistcoat. 

Boys'  and  youths'  hats  of  the  best  quality  and  in  the  most  correct  shapes. 

Samples  and  rules  of  self-measurement,  together  with  suggestions,  if  desired,  will  be  sent  on 
application. 

Our  location,  one  block  from  Madison  Square,  is  convenient  to  the  leading  Hotels,  and  easy 
of  access  from  the  principal  railway  stations  in  New  York  and  vicinity. 
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Ifoorace  flbartrtoge  &  Co., 

83  Lincoln  Street,  Boston. 


Manufacturer  of  the  Celebrated 


American  TATE  Racket. 


AMERICAN  TATE 


Finer  than  ever  this  year. 


Used  by  Experts  throughout  the  country. 


FULL  LINE  OF  SWEATERS,  JERSEYS.  AM)  FOOT-BALL  SUPPLIES. 

Members  of  the  Interscholastic  Co-Operative  Association. 
Official  Outfitters  to  P.A.A. 

Murphy  &  Hopkins,  Academy  Agents. 


Wm.  E.  Doyle, 
FLORIST! 

43  TREMONT  STREET, 
Boston,  Mass. 


Conservatories  at  Cambridge. 

(Formerly  Hovey's.) 


Fresh  Cut  Flowers  received  four 
times  daily  from  our 
Conservatories. 


ii.  C  TARTAR 


THE  ONLY 


lp>racttcal4- 
^Caterer 


IN  HAVERHILL. 


Catering  for  large  and  small  parties  for  every 
occasion.  Wedding,  Club  and  Society  ban- 
quets a  specialty.    Ice  Cream,  Frozen 
Pudding  and  Ices,  wholesale  and 
retail,  at  all  times.  Fine  China 
Silverware,  and  every  req- 
uisite for  parties. 

24  MAIN  ST.,  HAVERHILL.  MASS. 
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Outing  Shoes  of  All  Kinds. 


THAYER,  McNEIL,  &  HODGKINS, 
ij  Temple  Place,  Ppston. 

Members  of  Interscholastic  Co-operative  Ass'n. 


NOTE  (  Punched  )  FOYERS 

<     Note    >  foe 
BOOKS.  (    Paper.    )  NOTES. 
(The  most  convenient  Place  in  Boston.) 

F.  W.  BARRY,  BE  ALE  &  COMPANY, 

Manufacturing  Stationers, 

io3  6'  110  Washington  ,3tteet, 
Cor.  Elm  St.,  Boston. 


AMERICAN 

EXPRESS  COMPANY 

Fred.  C.  Wilbur,  Agent. 


Prompt  and  Reliable  Service  for  all 
orders. 


W.  E.  Stratton 


W.  P.  Hovey, 


Teachers  of  Banjo,  Guitar,  and  Mandolin. 

Agents  for  the  celebrated  Luscomb  Banjos  and  Banjourines,  Washburn  Guitars,  and  Mandolins. 
At  Andover  Tuesdays.   Q^^Write  and  we  will  call  on  you. 

Office  and  Salesroom,  Post-Office  Block,  Lowell,  Mass. 


J.  F.  Richards,  M.I). 


Residence  and  Office : 
Cor.  Main  St.  and  Punchard  Ave., 
Andover,  Mass. 


r\.  T.  WALSH, 


It  K  A  I. Kit  IN 


Stoves  and  Ranges. 

Manufacturer  of  Tin  and  Sheet-Iron 
Ware. 

Essex  Street,  Andover,  Mass. 
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XLhc  tDenfcome, 

Corner  Commonvectltn  Avenue  and  Dartmouth  ,3treet, 
-^BOSTON.-*- 


HE  HOTEL  VENDOME  is  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  of  the  new  hotel  structures  in 
this  country.  Its  elegance,  spaciousness,  sanitary  excellence,  and  unequalled  location, 
make  it  most  desirable  for  transient  visitors  and  tourists.  It  is  also  peculiarly  attractive 
as  a  residence  for  ladies  and  families.  It  is  situated  in  the  Back  Hay  District,  one  of  the 
grandest  architectural  sections  to  be  found  in  any  country,  and  surrounded  by  noteworthy  public 
buildings— the  Art  Museum,  Public  Library,  Trinity,  New  Old  South,  First  Baptist  and  other 
prominent  churches  and  schools,  both  public  and  private. 

Commonwealth  Avenue,  (extending  from  the  Public  Garden  to  the  new  Park),  upon  which 
The  Vendome  has  its  main  front,  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  finest  boulevard  in  America.  It 
is  two  hundred  and  forty  feet  wide,  and  through  its  centre  is  an  improved  Park  one  hundred  feet 
wide,  lined  with  trees  and  shrubs,  while  facing  it  are  the  most  costly  and  beautiful  residences  in 
the  city,  fit  environment  for  this  hotel,  which  has  for  its  guests  the  representative  society  people 
of  the  Union,  and  distinguished  visitors  from  abroad. 

Excursions  can  easily  be  made  to  the  neighboring  seashore  resorts  and  return  the  same  day. 
Railroad  Tickets  may  be'procured  in  the  hotel,  and  all  arrangements  for  baggage,  car  seats, 
lunches,  etc.,  will  be  attended  to  if  desired.- 

C.  H.  GREEN  LEAF  &  CO.,  Proprietors. 


Shirt  flakers ! 


DeBUSSY, 
MANWARING 
&  COMPANY. 

NEW  HAVEN,  CT. 


Outfitters! 
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W.  J.  COVILL, 

TAILOR. 

Young  Men's  Trade. 

Large  Stock.  _______________________ 

Choice  Goods  

A  Light  Store  

Stylish  Garmets. 

Fine  Work  at  Lowest  Prices  in  Town. 


6  Beacon  Street,  Boston. 


MANUFACTURING 


And  Gent's  Outfitters. 


AGKNTS  for  DUNLAPS  HATS  AND 
EAGLE  SHIRTS. 


467,  469  and  471  Essex  St. 


Dr.  J.  A.  Leitch, 

Andover,  Mass. 

Hours. 

Till  S.30  a.m  ;  I  to  3  p.m.;  after  7  p.m. 


-Steel  ^2Pen«. 

FOR  GENERAL,  WRITING, 

Nos.  404,  332,  390  and  604. 
FOR  FINE  WRITING, 

No.  303,  and  Ladies',  170. 
FOR  HROAD  WRITING, 

Nos.  294,  389  and  Stub  Point,  849. 
FOR  ARTISTIC  USE  in  fine  drawings, 

Nos.  659  (Crow-quill),  290  and  291. 

OTHER  STYLES  TO  S*UIT  ALL  HANDS. 

THE  MOST  PERFECT  OF  PENS, 

Gold  Medals  Paris  Exposition, 1878  &  1889 

Joseph  Gillott  &.  Sons,  91. John  St.,  New  York. 


J,  E.  SEARS, 

DEALER  IN 

Boots,  Shoes  &  Rubbers. 

« 

ttt-fairiittf  A'i  ii//y  nntl  Puomf'tlv 
Done. 

Bank  Building, 

MAIN  STREET,    .-.    ANDOVER,  MASS. 
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T  "I  "1  YOU  wish  to  obtain  Wall  Papers 
■      I  that  are  not  common — unique  in 

I      4   design,   and  beautiful  in  finish, 
I      I  that  you  cannot  find  elsewhere  in 

^  Lawrence  because  they  are  spec- 

ialties and  their  agencies  are  ours, 
go  to  RICE'S. 

You  will  find  there  a  full  assortment  of  Mun- 
roe's  celebrated  Ingrains,  for  which  a  careful  se- 
lection of  Friezes  has  been  made  to  match  the 
various  colorings. 

Also,  a  large  assortment  of  Window  Shades. 
An  experienced  corps  of  workmen  constantly 
employed,  every  one  of  whom  has  been  in  our 
employ  three  years.  \Ye  guarantee  satisfaction 
in  the  hanging  of  all  kinds  of  paper,  interior 
painting,  or  the  tinting  and  whitewashing  of 
walls  and  ceilings. 

W.  E.  RICE, 

195  AND  197  ESSEX  ST., 
LAWRENCE,  MASS. 


gmitb  4,  Manning, 


Dry  Goods 


AND 


Groceries. 


Essex  Street, 


ANDOVER, 


MASS. 


LEWIS  T.  H  RRDY 


JOSEPH  F.  COLE 


HARDY  &  COLE, 

Carpenters,  Builders  and  Lumber  Dealers. 


Lime,  Cement,  and  Mason's  Supplies,  ox  Making. 

PLANING  AND  SAWING  TO  ORDER. 


l'.s.se x  3 treet. 


Andover,  /x\a,s,s. 


T.  J.  FARMER, 

Henry  McLawlin, 

FISH  and  OYSTERS, 

HARDWARE. 

• 

Lobsters  and  Canned  Goods, 

Also  a  fine  assortment  of  Cutlery,  Revolvers, 
Glass,  Putty,  Lamps,  Paints,  Oils,  Polo 
Sticks,  Skates,  Sleds,  Horse 
Clothing,  Etc. 

P.  0.  Ave.,  (Jndover. 

Aain  street,  gndover,  Aass. 
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O.  CHAPMAN. 

*  fining  IRoome.  * 

Fruit,  Confectionery,  Kennedy's  Canned  Goods,  Blank  Books,  Kerosene 
Oil,  Ink,  Canned  Goods,  Base  Ball  Goods,  Etc. 
Everything  pertaining  to 

*  STUDENTS'  OUTFITS.  # 


TEA,  .  .  .  £2.25 
TEA,  Gold  Lined,  £2.75 
ORANGE,  .  .  $2,50 
ORANGE,  .  .  fo.oo 
Gold  Lined. 

J.  E.  WHITING, 

JEWELLER, 

Andover,  Mass. 


GROCERIES. 


CHOICE  FRUITS  in  their  Season 
CANNED  MEATS  AND 

FANCY  CRACKERS  in  great  variety. 
FULL  LINE  of  FINE  CANDIES. 

J.  H.  CAMPION  &  CO., 
Elm  3<t(l(ire>  ®    ®  gndover,  Aass. 


Dr.  C.  W.  Scott, 

Main  Street, 
©«icc  3io«rs=       Andover,  Mass. 

Till  9  a.m.;  I  to  3  and  7  to  9  p.m. 


GEORGE  H.  PARKER, 

Hpotbecan>. 


Prescription  accurately  compounded.   Ice  Cold 
Soda  with  pure  Fruit  Ju/ces. 


Main  Street,  Andover,  Mass. 


BENJAMIN  BROWN, 

DEALER  IN 

BOOTS,  SHOES,  AND  RUBBERS. 

Headquarters  for  Dress,  Tennis  and  liall. 
Shoes.  Custom  work  and  Repairing  in 
all  its  branches.    Maker  of  the 
foot  and  base  ball  shoes,  1890. 

flairi  Street,  Andover,  Hass. 
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The  Andover  Press, 

Printers  to  Phillips  Aaulcimi. 

THE  ANDOVER  BOOKSTORE 

BOOKS  AND  STATIONERY. 

JOHN  N.  COLE, 

MAIN  STREET,       .%       .-.       /.       .-.       .-.       .♦.     ANDOVER,  MASS. 

Brown's  impress. 


Boston  Office:  34  Court  Square;  77  Kingston  Street,  and  105  Arch  Street. 

ANDOVER  OFFICE  :  PARK  STREET. 

B.  B.  Tuttle,  Proprietor. 


John  Cornell, 

Charles  H.  Gilbert, 

DEALER  IN 

DENTIST, 

COAL,  WOOD.  HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Office,  Carter's  Block,  Main  St., 

Bank  Building,  Main  Street,  Andover. 

Andover,  Mass. 

Office  Hours  : 

Yard  :  Near  the  Freight  Station  of  the  Boston 

and  Maine  Railroad. 

S  to  12.30  o'clock  a.  m.  2  to  5.30  p.  m. 
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RELIABLE 

MEDICINES! 


Spruce  Gum  Cough  Syrup,     .  25c. 

Orris  Tooth  Powder,     .    .    .  25c. 

Extract  Jamaica  Ginger,    .    .  25c. 

One  Min.  Cure  for  Toothache,  25c. 

Best  Seidlitz  Powders,  .    .    .  25c. 

Chas.  E.  Scheffler, 

REGISTERED  PHARMACIST, 
539  Essex  St..  cor.  Franklin  St., 
LAWRENCE. 

THE 

Mansion  House 

on  the  hill, 
NEAR    PHILLIPS  ACADEMY 
An dover,  Mass. 

OPEN  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 

In  the  summer  season  the  house  Is  delightful. 
During  cold  weather  is  kept  warm  and  com- 
fortable throughout  with  hot  water. 
Terms  :  $12.50  to  $17  a  week. 
52-50  per  day. 

E.  P.  Hitchcock,  -  -  -  Proprietor. 


Elm  House  Stables, 

W.  H.  Higgins,  Proprietor. 

First-class  Livery  and  Boarding  Stable.  Elegant 
New  Brake  and  Tally-Ho  Coaches  for  Ex- 
cursions and  Games.    Carriages  fur- 
nished for  all  occasions. 

ELM  SQUARE,  ANDOVER. 

T.  A.  Holt  &  Co. 

Dry  Goods 

AND 

Groceries. 

Basement  Baptist  Church, 

ANDOVER,  -  MASS. 


Erwin  C.  Pike, 

Dealer  in 

New  and  Second-Hand  Stoves, 

Lamps,  Chimneys,  Shades,  etc.    Largest  stock 
of  Lamps,  to  be  found  in  town.  Tin, 
Glass  and  Wooden  Ware. 

Park  St.,  Andover. 
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James  Mare*,  3a\ 

3ob  printer. 

Choice  Work  in  Programmes  for  School  and  College  Events.  Cut  and 
Catalogue  Work  a  Specialty. 

Corner  Methuen  and  Franklin  Streets,  Lawrence.  Mass. 


H.  F.  CHASE. 


Yictoi*  Bicycles 

And  Sundries.    Repairs  on  all 
Makes. 

Post-Office  Avenue.  Andover,  Mass. 


WAV  FORBES  &  S0NS. 
Steam  fitters 

AND 

Sanitary  Engineers ! 

Ready  *o  furnish  estimates  on  contracts 
for  the  above.    Dealers  in  Steam 
Fitters  and  Plumbers' 

SUPPLIES. 

450  Essex  Street,    Lawrence,  Hass. 

AGENT  FOR  THE 

Thoroughbred  Phoenix  Bicycle, 

Best  in  the  world. 


THE  PAGE  CATERING  CO. 


THE  VERY  BEST  FACILITIES  FOR  SERVING  CLASS  AND  SOCIETY 

SPREADS,  ETC.,  ETC. 

40  Merrimac  St..  Lowell.  250-252  Essex  St..  Lawrence. 
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C.  T.  Briggs.    W.  A.  Allyn.  J.  H.  Safford.    I  .  P.  Collins. 

BRIGGS  &  ALLYN  MAIN  UFACTURING  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  Doors,  Sash,  Blinds. 

EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF  HOUSE  FINISH,  HARD  WOOD  VENEERED  DOORS, 
MOULDINGS   OF   ALL  KINDS.      STAIR  BUILDERS. 


600  Essex  Street,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


C.  A.  LAWRENCE  &  SON, 

N.  S.  S.  TOHPKINS 

Photograph  and  View 

DEALER  IN 

PHOTOGRAPHERS ! 

PAINTS  AND  OILS, 

1S1  Essex  Street,  Lawrence. 

Chemicals,  Mill  Supplies,  Etc., 

Ferrotypes  of  all  styles. 

191  Essex  St.,  Lawrence. 
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J&cK?oi}  &  Corpparjy, 

126  Trerrjont  St.,  Boston. 

SILK  AND  DERBY  HATS, 

For  Young  Men,  a  specialty.    We  are  Sole  Agents  for  the 

Famous  Dunlap  Hats, 

Which  are  worn  by  more  Students  than  any  other  throughout  the  United  States. 


Jackson  &  Co.,  126  Tremont  St.,  Boston. 


DO  NOT  FORGET  THAT  THE 

Boston  and  Maine  Railroad 

Runs  a  Through  Train  via  the  Poughkeepsie  Bridge  Route 

To  Philadelphia,  \  Er\E£  i  To  Washington, 

r  7  J  buled  sleep  (  ° 

Arriving  at  7.04  a.m.  '    ing  cars,    '  Arriving  at  1 1.20  a.m. 

every  day  in  the  year,  leaving  Boston  at  5.45  p.m. 
Close  Connections  at  Washington  for  the  South  and  Southwest. 
That  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  runs 

Through  Sleeping  Cars  to  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis, 

By  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  Soo  Line,  leaving  Boston  every  day  in  the  year  at  7.15  p.m. 
That  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  runs  through  Buffet  Cars  to 

CHICAGO  AND  THE  WEST, 

VIA  THE  CENTRAL  VERMONT  AM)  GRAND  TRUNK  RAILWAYS. 

Commencing  June  27,  a  Special  Fast  Express  Service  was  placed  in  effect,  via  the  last  named  route, 
leaving  Boston  at  11  a.m.,  arriving  in  Chicago  early  the  next  evening. 

Information.  Time  Tables,  Tickets,  Accommodations  in  Parlor  or  Sleeping  Cars,  etc.,  can  be  obtained 
of  our  Local  Agent  at  Andover,  or  at  214  and  218  Washington  St.,  cor.  State  St.,  Boston. 

D.  J.  FLANDERS,  Gen.  Pas.  and  Ticket  Act.      J.  W.  SANBORN,  Acting  Gen.  Manager. 


F.  A.  CORBIN. 


Importing  $  Tailor, 


1000  Chapel  Street, 


New  Haven,  Ct. 


THE  POPULAR 

NEW  •  MAIL! 


Diamond  Frame, 


$100 


Cushion  Tires;  Tangent  Spokes,  nickeled 
to  intersections;  stronger  and  handsomer  than 
direct  spokes.  Diamond  Frame,  brazed 
at  all  points.  Easy  Garford  Saddle, 
New  Mail  pattern  low  handle  bar. 

Also,  New  Mail,  Ladies'  Pattern,  -  -  -  -  $100 
"    New  Mail,  Pnuematics,  -  $120  and  £150 

"    New  Mail,  Boys'  Diamond,  $60 

"    Other  makes  Boys'  Safeties,  $35 

J^^See  them  and  get  Catalogue  and  list  of 

second  hand  wheels.  Bargains. 

Win.  Bead  &  Sons,  Manufacturers, 

I07  WASHINGTON  ST,,       BOSTON,  MASS. 


HEADQUARTERS 


-FOR— 


LAWN  TENNIS  GOODS,  FOOT 
BALLS,  BASE  BALLS. 

DYER  &  CO., 

337  I6s5cx  Street, 
Lawrence. 


Violins,  Banjos,  Guitars,  and  all 
Kinds  of  Musical  Merchan- 
dise and  Strings. 


O.  A.  Jenkins  &  Co. 

College  Hatters. 


CORRECT  STYLES.   SUPERIOR  QUALITY. 

CANES,  UMBRELLAS,  MACKINTOSHES. 

407  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

Members  of  Interscholastic  Co-operative  Association. 


J.  M.  Bradley. 

Tailor  apcl  t\er)'s  Furpisber. 

16  fVMN  5T.,  ANDOVER. 

A  Specialty  made  of  the  most  Correct  London  Styles  in  Suitings, 
Trouserings  and   Overcoatings.    A  fine  well-selected  stock  of 
Men's  Furnishings,  and  constant  additions  of  everything 
new,  is  what  has  made  our  reputation. 
Full  Dress  Suits  to  let. 

Agent  for  Scripture's  Laundry,  Lowell. 
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Stanfcarb  Clotbtng  Co., 

MANUFACTURING  RETAILERS  OF 

HIGH   GRADE  CLOTHING, 

FROM  BOTH  FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  FABRICS. 


ALSO,  ADVANCE  STYLES  IN  TROUSERS,  SUITS,  AND 

OVERCOATS. 


FULL  EVENING  DRESS  SUITS 

CONSTANTLY  ON  HAND. 


395  WASHINGTON  STREET, 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


NEW 
For  1892. 


And 


The  Folding  Hawk-Eye 

size  5x7; 
The  Petite  Kamarer,  foi 

Ladies.  These  cameras  u-e  regular  dry  plates,  or  Blair's  New  Film,  for  25  to  100  pictures 
without  loadincr.  The  Hawk-Eye  has  the  largest  sale  of  any  combined  plate  and  film  camera  ever 
made.  The  Kamaret  is  unequalled  for  tourist's  use,  being  nearly  one-third  smaller  than  any  sim- 
ilar camera  of  equal  capacity.  Anyone  who  will  glance  over  the  Hawk-eye  and  Kamaret  booklets 
which  are  sent  free,  will  understand  why  his  choice  should  be  one  of  these,  rather  than  any  of  the 
numerous  other  cameras  advertised.  The  prices  ranee  from  $15.00  to  $55.00.  We  develop 
and  finish  the  pictures,  or  supply  n  tfits  for  such  purpose,  as  preferred. 

THE  BLAIR  CAMERA  CO.,  Manufacturers. 
Salesrooms,  Wholesale  and  Retail,  No  471  Tremont  St , 
Boston;  Nos.  451—45  3  Broadway,  New  York; 
No.  918  Arch  St  ,  Philadelphia;  Nos.  245—247 
State  Street,  Chicago  ;  E.  &  H  T.  ANTHONY 
&  CO.,  New  York,  Ti-ado  Agents.  5-  


B'ai  -'s  Film  * 
*  *  •  Won't  Fril 
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Sbr*v*,  Crurrjp  &•  Low 
Corppany. 

Watches, 
Diamonds,  Bronzes, 

Clocks,  Bric-a-Brac.  The  Celebrated 
Plated  Gorham  Ware,  equal 
to  silver. 


MEDALS,  CUPS  AND  PINS, 

For  Prizes  and  Societies. 


Engravers  and  5tationer,s. 

Calling  Cards,  Invitations  and  Programmes  ex- 
ecuted quickly.    Stationery  of  the 
finest  grade. 

147  Tremont,  cor.  West  St.,  Boston. 


Photographer,  Laurence. 

Elevator  to  Studio.  Special  Rates  to  P.  A.  Men. 

G.  H.  McClellan,  Agent,  E.  C.  3-4. 


Made  for  Gentlemen  only.    In  Sizes  and  Half-Sizes,  from  4  to  10.    In  Width 
from  1  to  7,    Calf,  Kid,  Kangaroo,  Patent  Leather,  Goat,  and 
Ooze  Calf,  (in  Fancy  Colors),  at  all  our 

CRAWFORD  SHOE  STORES, 

JJOSTON  STORES:  225  Washington  St.;  611  Washington  St.;  22  and  24  Park  Sq.;  182  Boyls- 
ton  St.;  Under  U.  S.  Hotel;  45  Green  St.;  56  Main  St.,  (Charlestown.) 

Bouve,  Crawford  Co.,  Corporation^^.. 

Jiy=Members  of  the  Graduating  C/</.rjwho  go  to  Yale,  will  find  a  full  line  of  our  shoes  at  Our 
New  Haven  Store,  808  CHAPEL  STREET. 
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Boston  &  Blban^  IRatlroafc- 


THE  ONLY  FIRST-CLASS  THROUGH  CAR  LINE  FROM 
NEW  ENGLAND  TO  THE  WEST. 


Cf  HORTEST  and  QUICKEST  route  to  Albany,  Syracuse,  Rochester,  Buffalo, 
Cleveland,  Toledo,  Detroit,  Cincinnati,  Columbus,  Louisville,  Chicago,  St. 
Louis  and  all  points  in  the  West  and  Northwest.  The  only  line  from  New  England 
running  DINING  CARS  to  the  West.  Accommodations  in  Sleeping  and  Draw- 
ing-Room Cars  reserved  any  number  of  days  in  advance,  on  application  to  Ticket 
Agent,  232  Washington  Street,  or  to 


A.  S.  HANSON,  GEN.  PAS.  AGENT, 


BOSTON,  MASS 


The  Largest  ^tocl^ 

 OF  

Drafting  Instruments 

And  Supplies  and  Artists'  Materials  in  New 
England,  is  at 

Wadsworth,  Howland  &  Co's. 

Members  of  Interscholastic  Co-Operative  Ass'n. 
84  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


Badges.  Medals. 


We  make  a  specialty  of  Badges,  Medals,  Yacht 
Club  Flags,  and  Pins  of  all  descriptions. 
Send  for  estimates  and  designs.  Old 
Gold  and  Silver  bought  or 
exchanged. 

C.  A.  W.  CROSBY  AND  SON, 

474  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

No  Matter  What 

You  want  from  an  apothecary  store,  you  can 
save  money  by  buying  it  at  Woodward's  Horti- 
cultural Hall  Drug  Store.  We  sell  all  drug 
store  goods  at  the  lowest  prices  on  earth. 

WOODWARD'S, 

Horticultural  Hall  Reduced  Price  Drug  Store, 

100  and  102  Tremont  St.,  Boston. 
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Wholesale 

AND 

Retail  Dealer 

IN 

SOCIETY 

Emblems ! 

Diamonds  and 


NS3B38 

I4KFINE 


Precious  3t°ne's' 

COLLEGE  BADGE  AND  PIN  WORK 
A  SPECIALTY. 

Walter  I.  Rai?<d, 

175  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Next  door  to  Tremont  Theatre. 


Derb^  £r  Kilmer 

DESK  COMPANY. 


Manufacturers  of  the  cel- 
ebrated 

DERBY  DESKS. 


Oak,  Cherry,  Walnut,  Mahogany. 

Mo\\  lop  Sesks,  $36.00  Upward. 

Flat  Top  Desks,  Single  and  Double-Sided  Stu- 
dents' Desks,  Office  and  Study  Chairs,  Tables 
of  all  kinds  for  Offices,  Directors'  Tables 
and  Chairs,  Bookkeepers'  Desks,  Letter 
Press  Stands.    Estimates  given  on  or- 
dered work.    Cuts  and  prices  on 
application.  Warerooms, 

93  Causeway  St.,  =  Boston. 

Opposite  Lowell  Depot. 


ONLY  |3.oo  TO  NEW  YORK 

For  First-Class  Limited  Tickets 

Dia  Zhc  jfall  IRiver  Xtne. 

Famous  steamers  Puritan,  Plymouth,  Pilgrim  and  Providence. 

Composed  of  parlor  cars  and  regular  passengers  coaches,  leave  Park  Squ?.re  Station,  Boston, 
week-days  at  6.00,  Sundays  at  7  p.m.,  running  through  to  steamer  at  Fall  River  in  eighty  mill 
utes.    Due  at  New  York  7.30  a.m.    Annex  Boat  connection  between  Pier  28  N.  R.  and 
Jersey  City  and  Brooklyn  on  arrival.    A  Splendid  Orchestra  on  each  Steamer. 
Baggage  checked  from  hotel  or  residence  in  Boston  to  destination.  Tickets, 
staterooms  and  berths  secured  at  3  Old  State  House,  cor.  Washington 
and  State  Streets,  and  at  Park  Square  Station,  Old  Colony  R.R. 

J.  R.  KENDRICK,  General  Manager. 
GEO.  L.  CONNOR,  General  Passenger  Agent. 
L.  H.  PALMER,  Agent,  3  Old  State  House,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Dame,  Stoddard  &  Kendall, 

CoII*2*  Outfitter*. 

Everything  pertaining  to  Base  Ball,  Lawn  Tennis,  and  Bicycling.    Make  the  famous  QuiNCY 
Expert  Racket,  and  the  Special  Catcher's  Mit.    Sole  Agents  for 

The  Eagle  Bicycles 

In  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont  and  Massachusetts.    Send  for  Catalogues. 

374  Washington  and  2  Franklin  Streets,  Boston. 


Mackintoshes, 

Umbrellas, 

HOSIERY. 

3HIRT3, 

For  all  occasions,  Ready-Made  and  to  Measure. 
Gloves,  Walking  or  Driving. 

Stainless  Black  Hose,  $3  a  doz. 
CUSHMAN'S, 

17  Court  St.,  Boston.  Telephone,  3077. 


493  Washington  Street, 

Corner  Temple  Place,     V    V     Boston,  Mass. 

p  hologi  ap  her  to  tfjc  Class  of  '32,  Phillips 
Auooucr  Academy. 

Mr.  Hardy's  reputation  as  a  first-class  artist 
has  been  obtained  by  years  of  successful  work. 
His  Boston  Studio  is  a  radiating  art  centre. 
Crayons,  Pastels,  India  Ink,  Water  Colors,  and 
the  famous  La  Perle  Porcelains,  made  and  fin- 
ished in  the  best  manner,  at  reasonable  prices. 


Artist?'  /Materials 

—  FOR  — 

CRAYON,  and  Charcoal  Drawing,  China,  Oil  and  Water  Color  Painting. 
Mathematical  Instruments, 

Architects'  and  Engineers'  Supplies,  etc. 

Frost  &  Adams,  Importers, 

F.  s.  frost,  H.  A.  Lawrence,  37  Comhill,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


H.  C.  Gabdxek. 
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Tailor, 

To  ®tf)e®  Harvard  *  Co-operative. 

No.  71  Beacon  5tr**t,  Boston. 

Opposite  Public  Garden. 

AGENT  FOR  WHITTAKER  &  COMPANY  AND   HILL  BROS., 

LONDON,  W. 

Tbor^torj  Brothers. 

PLORI3T3. 

Fancy  Roses,  Orchids,  and  every  variety  of  Choice  Cut  Flowers  at  the  shortest 
notice.  Bouquets,  Baskets,  etc.,  for  all  occasions.  Goods  delivered 
free  in  Andover.    A  trial  order  will  convince  you 
that  the  place  to  order  flowers  for  any 
occasion,  is  at 

Thornton  Brothers, 

384  Broadway,  Lawrence,     -    -    -    Telephone,  263=3. 
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THE  LATEST  ENGLISH 
Style  in 

FALL  DERBY 

Heavy  Oxford 

Cheviot  Shirts, 

Made  to  order,  3  for  5'0.oo.  Send  for  samples. 
Goods  sent  on  approval. 


L.  E.  FLETCHER  &  CO., 

153  r^ovlston  $t.,  Boston. 


The 

instruments 
of  our 
manufacture 
are 

the  only 
American- 
made 
Guitars, 
Mandolins 
and 
Banjos 
ever 
awarded 
Gold, 
Silver, 
and  Bronze 
Medals  for 
Superior 
Excellence 
of  Work- 
manship. 
They  are 
made  com- 
plete in  our 
own  factory 
by  the  best 
skilled 
workmen  in 


VIOLINS, 
GUITARS, 
BANJOS, 
MANDOLINS, 
ZITHERS. 

SEND  for  CATALOGUE. 

JOHN  C. 


America. 
We  guar- 
antee 
them  to 
be  as  good 
value  at 
the 
price  as 
any 
similar 
instrument 
wherever 
sold. 
Any  one  of 
our 

HAYNES  &  CO.MandoS 

453-463     or  Banj°s 

WASHINGTON,  AND  33 
COURT  ST.,  Boston. 


C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO., 

867  Broadway,  -  N.  Y. 

J.  E.  DITSON  &  CO., 

228  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


will  be 
sent 
to 
any 
address 
C.O.D. 
with 
privilege  of 
examina- 
tion before 
purchasing. 
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MY  SPECIALTY: 


THE  LARGEST  AND  BEST  ASSORTMENT  OE  THE  MOST 
CORRECT  LONDON  STYLES. 


Constantly  in  receipt  of  the  Latest  London  Novelties. 

New  Location  :  Transcript  Building, 
328  Washington  Street,    -   -   -     Boston,  /*\as5. 
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Conducted  by  the  Editors  in  connection  with  the  following 
Contributing  Board  : 

C.  P.  KITCHEL,  '93.        G.  B.  MOORE,  '93.        W.  B.  PARKER, '93. 
W.  M.  GARDNER, '94.    A.  C.  MACK, '94.    D.  GORDON, '95. 

''"J^HE  MIRROR  is  published  on  the  first  of  October,  November,  December, 
February,  March,  May  and  June,  of  each  Academic  year,  by  the  students 
of  Phillips  Andover  Academy. 

The  subscription  price  is  $1.50  per  year,  or  25  cents  per  single  number,  pay- 
able in  advance. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  magazine,  first,  to  promote  literary  life  in  the  school. 
With  this  in  view,  the  editors  will  strive  not  only  to  secure  the  best  work  from 
the  best  pens,  but  also  to  encourage  and,  so  far  as  possible,  to  assist  men  not 
habituated  to  writing. 

The  magazine  is  intended,  as  well,  for  a  medium  of  communication  between 
the  undergraduate  body  and  the  Alumni.  To  this  end,  a  paper  by  some  prominent 
alumnus  will  appear  in  each  number,  and  a  special  department  will  be  devoted  to 
alumni  notes. 

The  Editors  will  recruit  the  Contributing  Board,  as  occasion  demands,  from 
men  who  have  shown  marked  ability  in  the  quality  and  amount  of  their  work  for 
the  magazine. 

From  the  Contributing  Board,  will  be  filled  all  vacancies  arising  from  time 
to  time  on  the  Editorial  Staff. 

All  contributions  should  be  addressed  to  Editors  of  The  Phillips  Andover 
Mirror,  and  all  business  communications  to 

G.  H.  McCLELLAN, 

Financial  Manager. 
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P.  J.  HANNON, 


The  P.  A.  TAILOR. 


Ill 


THE  FINEST  FURNISHINGS  FOR  GENTLEMEN'S 
WEAR.    AGENT  FOR  TROY  LAUNDRY. 

Edward  M.  Currier,  M.  D.,  D.  M.  D., 

D<*oti?t. 

Chickering  Hall,    =    153  Tremont  Street, 

j  BOSTON,  MASS. 

I  Member  of  Interscholastic  Co-operative  Association. 

[  A\ILLAR  &•  WELTCH, 

)  (Successors  to  Win.  K.  Millar  &  Co.) 

I      -«f  OPTICIANS.  4- 

)  Manufacturers  of  and  Retail  Dealers  in  Eye  Glasses,  Spectacles,  Opera  Glasses, 
)  Field  Glasses,  and  First-class  Optical  Goods  of  every  description 

f  /^flfepfi'  Opthalmic  Surgeons  orders  a  specialty. 

33  West  3t.,  Boston. 

m3 


Member  of  Interscholastic  Co-operative  Association. 
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The  §oard  of  Editor^ : 

N.'A.  SMYTH,  Conn.,  Acting  President  of  Board. 
R.  C.  GILMORE,  Vermont.  P.  R.  LESTER,  Georgia. 

J.  W.  LEWIS,  S.  Dakota. 
G.  H.  McCLELLAN,  Kansas,  Financial  Manager. 

Dol.  2.  movember,  1892.  mo,  2, 


FbUltps  Hcaoemp  1Re*enoowment. 

S  Dr.  Bancroft  has  well  said,  "a  great  school  is  a  great  charity." 
Phillips  is  no  exception  to  this  rule.  In  1878,  one  hundred  years 
from  its  foundation,  the  Academy's  need  of  funds  was  almost  desperate. 
The  $100,000  then  raised  attested  two  things  :  first,  the  general  interest 
of  alumni  and  friends ;  second,  the  financial  ability  and  devotion  of  the 
Principal.  Nothing  short  of  this  enlargement  of  the  material  resources 
of  Andover  at  that  juncture  could  have  arrested  educational  decline,  if  not 
collapse.  That  the  old  school  was  lifted  from  the  slough  of  despond  was 
much.  Even  more,  however,  was  the  new  impulse  thus  given  to  second- 
ary education  at  its  very  fountain-head  in  New  England. 

The  movement  of  last  Spring  by  the  citizens  of  Andover  had  much 
the  same  import.  To-day  the  Andover  cottage  is  advancing  rapidly  to  its 
completion.  Why  ?  Because  an  Andover  woman  saw  the  need,  and 
sounded  the  alarm  ?  That  is  part  of  the  truth.  The  whole  tale  is,  that 
Andover  money  could  not  be  denied  to  an  Andover  institution.  There- 
fore the  town  press  wrote  up  and  the  town  hall  rang  out  the  contributions 
called  for  by  the  crisis.  The  old  dormitories  had  outlived  their  usefulness. 
They  were  a  blemish  on  the  beauty  of  the  place,  and  a  bar  to  the  useful- 
ness of  the  Academy.    Wisely,  heartily,  summarily,  the  citizens  resolved, 
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therefore,  that  they  would  erect  the  first  of  a  new  and  better  order,  archi- 
tecturally and  hygienically.  It  should  not  be  their  fault  if  the  next 
generation  of  Phillipians  were  not  housed  in  structures  more  sightly  and 
salubrious.  The  Commons  of  the  future  must  conserve  the  democracy, 
while  abolishing  the  ugliness  of  the  old.  Christmas  is  likely  to  find  four 
cottages  embodying  this  thought  ready  for  occupancy.  I  do  not  see  how 
any  rich  friend  of  Andover  could  do  more  to  beautify  and  benefit  the 
school  than  by  giving  $10,000  towards  another  of  the  remaining  eight. 
Who  will  add  to  the  "Andover,"  the  "Bancroft,"  the  "Draper,"  the 
"Taylor"  cottage  the  money  to  build  the  "Tilton,"  or  the  "Adams,"  or 
the  "  Newman,"  or  the  "  Pearson  "  ? 

The  Committee  of  Re-endowment  are  striving  to  raise  half  a  million 
of  dollars  for  the  Academy.  They  want  every  cent  of  this  sum  within 
five  years.  The  new  Science  Building  calls  for  $25,000  more  than  has 
yet  been  received.  There  is  a  noble  opportunity  to  endow  a  chair  in  the 
English  language  for  $50,000.  Professorships  of  Latin,  of  Greek,  of 
Mathematics,  of  Science,  of  Modern  Languages,  of  Music,  are  claiming 
to  be  furnished  with  funds,  permitting  the  school  to  retain  or  to  secure 
the  best  available  teaching  talent  in  each  of  those  fields.  This  alone  will 
require  $200,000.  The  Committee  are  cheered  by  the  $60,000  already 
pledged  or  paid  to  the  treasury.  They  count  upon  some  alumnus  of 
wealth  to  put  up  a  dining-hall  costing  $50,000,  worthy  of  his  Alma  Mater 
and  himself.  The  class  secretaries  are  relied  upon  to  cherish  and  multi- 
ply the  smaller  gifts,  which,  ungathered  or  gathered,  represent  a  vast 
aggregate  lost  or  gained.  On  our  rolls  are  such  names  as  Moses  T.  Ste- 
vens of  North  Andover,  and  Eben  D.  Jordan  of  Boston,  and  Hon  Francis 
W.  Sayles  of  Providence,  and  Governor  Frederic  Smyth  of  Manchester, 
and  Col.  Oliver  Hazard  Payne  of  New  York,  and  Prof.  O.  C.  Marsh  of 
New  Haven.  It  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  at  a  stroke  of  their  pen 
the  new  Gymnasium  shall  start  into  life.  Stranger  things  have  been  than 
that  one  such  giver  should  graciously  donate  the  $50,000  needful  to  make 
it  a  palpable  fact. 

Not  every  school  has  the  co-operation  of  the  foremost  educators  in 
its  pecuniary  plans.    Phillips  Academy  has.    The  testimonials  of  Bishops 
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Brooks  and  Clark,  of  President  Dwight  of  Yale,  of  President  Andrews  of 
Brown,  President  Carter  of  Williams,  President  Bartlett  of  Dartmouth, 
Ex-President  Seelye  of  Amherst  are  of  the  warmest  character.  The 
latter  gentleman's  successor,  President  Gates,  says  "  The  Phillips  Academy 
at  Andover,  under  the  wise  direction  of  Principal  Bancroft,  seems  to  me 
to  come  as  near  to  the  realization  of  the  ideal  fitting  school  as  does  any 
institution  in  the  land."  President  Hyde  of  Bowdoin  writes,  "  It  is  one 
of  the  strongest  educational  forces  in  the  country,  and  is  worthy  of  the 
hearty  and  generous  support  of  the  friends  of  education  everywhere." 
Dr.  A.  P.  Peabody  adds,  "  It  is  worth  all  the  more  to  the  public  for  its 
honored  history  and  traditions.  A  new  school  must  have  at  least  half  a 
century  of  life  before  it  can  be  as  desirable  a  place  of  education  as  this, 
that  has  its  well  considered  and  carefully  established  modes  of  instruction 
and  discipline." 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  Phillips  Academy,  contrary  to  the  general 
impression,  has  a  meagre  endowment.  Exclusive  of  charity  foundations, 
the  productive  funds  are  less  than  $200,000.  To  compare  this  with 
Exeter's  $400,000,  or  Williston's  $700,000,  or  Lawrenceville's  $2,000,000 
is  humiliating.  Yale  University  has  received  $2,000,000  the  past  year. 
Surely  the  school  which  sends  the  largest  number  of  pupils  to  Yale  should 
receive  $100,000  within  a  similar  period  ! 

How  President  Eliot  of  Harvard  is  affected  towards  this  matter  is 
shown  from  the  subjoined  letter.  Already  published  by  the  Committee, 
it  merits  more  permanent  reproduction  by  the  Mirror. 

"Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Nov.  4,  1891. 
"  Dear  Sir  :  I  should  be  glad  indeed  to  promote  in  any  way  the 
further  endowment  of  Phillips  Academy  at  Andover.  Its  endowment  is 
very  small  in  comparison  with  the  work  it  does,  and  smaller  still  in  com- 
parison with  the  work  it  might  do.  It  has  an  honorable  name,  a  high 
standard  of  scholarship,  a  healthy  situation,  and  a  large  and  increasing 
number  of  pupils  ;  but  it  needs  several  new  buildings  and  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  teachers.  I  can  speak  with  confidence  of  the  excellent 
quality  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  Academy,  inasmuch  as  nearly  one 
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hundred  of  its  pupils  have  entered  Harvard  College  during  the  last  ten 
years.  A  much  larger  number  have  entered  the  other  New  England 
Colleges,  where  I  know  they  are  valued  as  among  the  best  prepared 
students  in  the  several  colleges.  Very  lately  the  Academy  has  set  an 
excellent  example  by  establishing  an  examination  for  admission,  which 
cannot  but  have  a  good  effect  upon  the  lower  schools.  I  sincerely  hope 
the  efforts  of  your  Committee  will  be  crowned  with  complete  success. 

Very  truly  yours, 
"  George  O.  Shattuck,  Esq."  Charles  W.  Eliot." 

"  Why  should  I  help  Phillips  Re-endowment  ? "  is  a  question  perhaps 
sufficiently  answered  by  the  foregoing.  Other  reasons  are  not  wanting. 
For  those  who  have  studied  here  it  is  a  debt  of  honor.  One  half  of  the 
expense  in  the  case  of  pupils  paying  their  term  bills,  all  of  it  in  the  case 
of  others,  has  been  received  as  a  gratuity.  That  much,  justice  requires 
to  be  returned.  Gratitude  for  mental  and  moral  stimulus  can  voice  itself 
in  no  more  real  way  than  by  cash.  Loyalty  and  love  for  the  Academy 
prompt  to  the  pecuniary  equipment  which  the  Academy  must  have  to  keep 
the  lead  in  modern  secondary  education.  A  wise  economy  will  invest 
new  capital  when  numerical  prosperity  is  at  the  flood,  not  when  it  is  at 
the  ebb.  Every  one  of  the  four  hundred  and  twenty  boys  now  on  the 
benches  of  Phillips  is  an  argument  for  endowing  the  chairs  of  each  of  his 
instructors.  Patriotism  founded  the  school  before  the  Constitution  was 
born.  Patriotism  should  enrich  it  when  the  State  is  elsewhere  dictated 
to  by  the  Church,  and  in  the  land  where  a  true  Americanism  is  wanted  by 
pupils  from  Maine  to  California.  Education  of  the  secondary  grade  is  the 
weakest  point  in  the  American  system.  To  strengthen  a  school  like 
Phillips,  on  the  English  as  on  the  Classical  side,  is  to  create  a  model  of 
the  secondary  education,  whose  influence  will  work  upward  to  the  univer- 
sity and  downward  to  the  grammar  school  in  all  the  land  and  for  all  time. 
Philanthropy  and  Religion  are  seeking  channels  for  usefulness.  What  in- 
vestment could  be  more  productive  of  good  to  the  individual  and  society, 
more  efficient  for  truth  and  righteousness  in  the  world,  more  honoring  to 
Christ  and  his  Church,  than  treasure  poured  into  the  lap  of  the  first  Char- 
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tered  Academy  in  the  Commonwealth,  the  training  school  of  ministers 
and  missionaries  without  number  ? 

There  are  various  ways  in  which  undergraduates  may  contribute 
towards  the  half  million  which  Phillips  desires  and  deserves  to  have. 
Let  me  suggest  two  only. 

The  first  is  by  inviting  rich  parents  and  relatives  to  visit  Andover. 
One  glimpse  of  the  barracks  known  as  the  Latin  and  English  Commons 
is  enough  to  excite  a  wish  for  their  removal.  The  new  Draper  Cottage, 
if  seen  in  contrast  to  the  shanties  between  which  it  stands,  will  be  an 
appeal,  more  eloquent  than  words,  to  be  duplicated.  The  son  who  leads 
a  generous  father  where  he  can  discern  a  need  so  obvious,  an  improvement 
so  vital,  is  in  no  small  degree  author  of  the  $10,000  check  that  father  may 
sooner  or  later  sign. 

This  way  is  restricted  to  the  few,  however.  A  second  method  is  of 
universal  application.  The  whole  school  can  concentrate  its  efforts  to- 
wards a  new  gymnasium.  Than  this,  there  is  no  more  popular  or  more 
practical  object  in  the  Re-endowment  list.  Athletics  appeal  to  the 
instincts  of  youth  and  the  judgment  of  age.  What  they  can  do  for  body 
and  brain,  for  self-denial  and  self-control,  for  order  and  loyalty,  for  pleas- 
ure and  duty,  for  honor  and  manliness  toward  rivals,  for  the  perfecting  of 
oneself  in  the  interest  of  humanity  and  God,  cannot  be  exaggerated. 
They  are  more  than  an  antidote  of  vice.  They  are  a  muniment  of  private 
and  public  virtue.  Each  boy  who  will  make  sacrifices  for  the  new  gym- 
nasium, as  for  a  bicycle  or  a  club-house,  will  hasten  the  day  of  the  ideal 
education.  The  subscription  paper  might  be  presented  to  every  member 
of  the  school  with  the  payments  extending  over  a  longer  or  shorter  period 
as  seemed  best  to  class  or  council.  The  wisdom  of  the  Faculty  and  of 
the  Graduate  Committee  might  be  boldly  drawn  upon.  Let  undergradu- 
ates aim  to  raise  so  much  money  themselves  and  through  the  alumni  of 
the  last  ten  years,  that  they  can  fix  on  site,  architect,  and  contractor, 
before  February  1893.  Then  it  would  be  possible  to  begin  on  the  first 
day  of  next  Spring  a  Gymnasium,  which  among  the  Academies  shall  be 
what  Yale's  is  among  the  Universities  ! 

John  Phelps  Taylor,  P.  A.  '58. 
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Brown's  Scarf  flMn. 

j   WAS  sitting  before  the  fire  vainly  trying  to  kill  time,  when  the  door 
opened  and  Billy  Brown,  you  know  him,  the  tall  man  in  '9-,  came  in. 
"  Hello  !  "  said  I.    "  Sit  down,  old  man,  and  make  yourself  comfortable. 
Have  a  light  ?  " 

"  No  thanks.  I 've  smoked  once  to-day,  and  I'll  not  try  it  again  ! " 
He  smiled  and  gazed  abstractedly  into  the  fire.  I  was  used  to  Billy's 
ways,  and  saw  that  something  was  coming,  so  I  did  not  say  anything.  At 
last  he  began  :  "  You  fellows  have  been  guying  me  about  this  pin  a  great 
deal  lately,  and  seem  to  be  rather  anxious  to  hear  how  I  got  it.  Now,  I'm 
going  to  tell  you,  because  you  '11  believe  what  I  say,  but  the  rest  of  them  — 
they  would  laugh  and  think  I  was  yarning."  He  paused  again  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  with  an  unconscious  movement  drew  out  his  scarf  pin,  the  one 
we  had  been  so  curious  about,  and  held  it  in  his  hand  so  that  the  light 
would  strike  it.  It  certainly  was  a  queer  design.  A  solid  gold  skull  set 
with  diamonds  for  eyes  is  not  the  regular  thing  in  scarf  pins.  Billy  smiled 
as  he  looked  at  it  with  half  shut  eyes,  and  then  he  started  off : 

"  It's  a  queer  story,  and  no  mistake,  and  I  wouldn't  blame  you  if  you 
did  take  it  with  a  grain  of  salt.  But  it's  true,  whether  you  believe  it  or  not. 
'T  was  up  in  Maine,  about  two  years  ago,  when  I  was  tramping  to  Boston. 
I  left  Augusta  in  the  rain,  and  by  the  time  I'd  done  five/  miles  I  was 
pretty  well  wet  through.  Judging  from  the  way  the  drizzle  fell,  there 
seemed  little  hope  of  its  stopping  soon.  Everything  was  soaked,  from  the 
clay  road  to  the  dead  leaves  on  the  apple  trees.  A  wide,  lonely  valley, 
cold,  distant  hills,  and  a  muddy  stream,  swollen  by  the  rains,  were  the 
only  things  to  be  seen,  and  these  gave  a  fellow  a  fit  of  blues,  they  looked 
so  cold  and  dismal.  I  splashed  along  the  muddy  highway  in  a  very  bad 
humor,  mentally  calling  myself  a  fool  for  walking  when  I  had  money 
enough  to  pay  my  fare. 

"  For  the  last  few  miles  the  country  had  been  rolling,  and  now  I  had 
a  regular  hill  to  climb.    When  I  reached  the  top  I  stopped  to  rest  and 
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look  about  me.  I  saw  a  sight  dismal  enough  at  any  time,  more  so  than 
ever  on  such  a  day.  Off  on  one  side  of  the  road,  almost  hidden  in  a  group 
of  dark  pines,  stood  an  old-time  mansion.  Masses  of  mouldy,  discolored 
ivy  leaves  hung  from  the  rough  stone  walls.  The  wood-work  on  the  doors 
and  casements  was  blackened  by  the  storms  of  a  hundred  winters.  The 
windows  were  boarded  up.  From  the  ragged  eaves  the  water  fell  in  a 
steady  patter  on  the  decayed  planks  of  what  had  once  been  the  piazza,  and 
the  wind,  in  sympathy  with  the  general  feeling  of  sadness,  moaned  softly 
through  the  trees. 

"  I  don't  know  what  prompted  me,  but  I  was  seized  with  a  sudden  de- 
sire to  explore  those  dark  and  mysterious  rooms  behind  the  boarded 
windows.  So,  picking  my  way  cautiously  along,  I  stood  at  last  before  the 
front  door.  After  a  moment's  hesitation  I  turned  the  rusty  knob  and 
entered.  I  found  myself  in  what  had  formerly  been  the  hall,  as  I  judged 
from  the  curved  oak  staircase  at  the  rear,  and  the  many  doors  along  the 
sides. 

"  Giving  it  a  hasty  glance,  I  went  into  one  of  the  side  rooms,  and, 
finding  nothing  particular  there,  opened  the  door  into  the  adjoining  room  at 
the  rear  of  the  house,  and  was  about  to  enter,  when  —  Caesar's  Ghost !  I 
stepped  back  as  quickly  as  I  could  and  made  a  dive  for  my  revolver.  There 
was  a  man  in  the  room.  At  the  noise  of  the  door  creaking  on  its  rusty 
hinges  he  looked  around.  Seeing  me,  he  sprang  up  and  levelled  a  rifle  at 
me.  George  !  I  shall  never  forget  how  those  holes  in  the  ends  of  the 
barrels  looked  !  We  must  have  made  a  picture  worth  looking  at.  I  with 
my  pistol  half  raised,  and  he  squinting  at  me  along  the  top  of  a  double 
barrel  rifle.  I  managed  to  get  out  the  words,  which  seemed  rather  ludi- 
crous in  that  connection  :  '  Beg  pardon,  sir  !  No  harm  intended.  I  was 
merely  looking  over  your  cottage  and  had  no  notion  that  you  were  in,  or 
I  should  not  have  called.'  This  appeased  him  somewhat.  'Lay  up  your 
pop-gun,  young  man,  an'  don't  yer  ever  draw  it  on  me  no  more,  er  I'll 
blow  yer  head  off.    See  ? ' 

"  I  saw,  and  did  as  requested.  All  this  time  he  was  watching  me 
closely,  to  check  any  quick  move  I  might  make,  but  when  he  saw  my  re- 
volver disappear,  he  laid  down  the  gun,  and  turning  to  a  chair  said,  '  Set  ! 
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As  long  as  ye've  come  on  friendly  business,  I'll  treat  yer  white.    But,  by 

 ,  don't  yer  never  come  here  no  more.' 

"  He  turned  to  the  table,  and  continued  his  meal,  which  I  had  evi- 
dently interrupted.  He  was  a  queer  fellow.  Evidently  a  rough  of  some 
sort,  I  could  not  exactly  place  him.  He  was  no  ordinary  thief,  but  a 
master  of  the  art,  if  he  devoted  his  attention  to  that  line  at  all,  a  thing  I 
was  by  no  means  sure  of.  From  his  face  you  could  not  tell  him  from  an 
honest  man,  yet  an  honest  man  I  did  not  believe  him  to  be,  because  he 
had  an  indescribable  air  about  him  that  honest  men  do  not  have.  After 
munching  away  for  a  while,  he  said  :  '  Well,  now  I  s'pose  that  you'd  like 
me  ter  show  yer  'round  the  place,  since  you've  had  so  much  trouble  ter 
find  me.'  He  laughed  softly  to  himself,  and  rose  from  the  table.  'I'll 
show  ye  'round  upstairs,  if  ye'd  like,'  he  went  on,  '  and  then  perhaps  ye'd 
better  go  'way,  as  I  am  purty  busy  terday.'  Another  chuckle.  What  was 
he  up  to  ?  I  could  not  guess.  But  seeing  no  harm  in  viewing  the  rooms 
above,  I  followed  him  into  the  hall  and  up  the  staircase.  When  he  reached 
the  top  he  waited  till  I  came  up.  It  was  pitch  dark,  save  for  a  little  light 
that  came  in  through  a  hole  in  the  roof.  I  could  barely  make  out  the 
main  objects  in  sight.  I  could,  however,  see  two  doors,  one  on  either  side 
of  the  hall,  and  towards  these  he  pointed.  '  Them's  the  objects  of  curios- 
ity to  most  vis'tors.  I've  seen  'em  so  much  thet  I'll  wait  here  till  you 
come  back.' 

"  '  I'd  rather  have  you  go  with  me,'  I  interposed  in  a  meek  voice, 
scenting  mischief. 

"  '  I  guess  you  had  better  go  alone.' 

"  George  !  I'll  never  forget  the  cold,  solemn  way  he  said  that.  So, 
unwillingly,  I  slowly  went  on,  and  had  just  reached  the  doorway,  when  I 
looked  around.  There,  right  behind,  rushing  at  me  with  his  arms  out- 
stretched, came  the  man.  I  yelled  in  terror  and  tried  to  turn  around, 
but  it  was  no  go.  With  an  oath  he  leaped  upon  me,  and  before  I  knew 
what  was  up,  he  had  thrown  me  into  the  room  and  banged  the  door  to. 
As  the  lock  turned,  I  heard  him  laugh  again  in  that  curious  way  of  his, 
and  say  to  himself  :  '  He'll  be  a  rare  sight  when  the  boys  get  done  with 
him  ! ' 
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"Well,  I'll  admit  I  was  rattled.  I'd  never  been  handled  in  just  that 
way  before.  I  was  scared  pretty  nearly  stiff.  I  rushed  against  that  door 
like  a  man  out  of  his  senses,  but  all  my  efforts  were  useless,  as  a  mad 
man's  generally  are.  By  and  by  I  realized  the  folly  of  wasting  my  strength 
this  way,  and  began  to  look  around  to  see  what  other  means  of  escape 
there  might  be.  A  single  glance  at  the  window  showed  that  descent  by 
that  way  was  out  of  the  question.  As  I  was  pacing  up  and  clown  the 
room,  my  eye  suddenly  caught  the  glitter  of  this  pin  here,  as  it  lay  on  the 
floor.  It  was  half  buried  in  the  dust,  which  probably  accounts  for  my 
finding  it.  Somebody,  probably  one  of  the  fellows  clown  stairs,  had 
dropped  it,  and  lost  track  of  it  in  the  dirt.  I  picked  it  up  and  gave  a 
shiver  when  I  saw  that  skull.  I  wondered  if  mine  looked  anything  like 
that,  and  if  anyone  would  ever  find  my  bones.  For  I  was  firmly  convinced 
that  they  would  murder  me  and  put  my  body  in  some  hidden,  out  of  the 
way  place. 

"  Just  then  the  boughs  of  an  apple  tree  which  came  down  into  the 
room  through  a  hole  in  the  roof  were  shaken  by  a  sudden  gust,  and  the 
drops  from  the  wet  leaves  fell  all  over  me.  Never  was  a  ducking  more 
welcome  !  A  moment's  glance  at  the  size  of  the  limb,  and  I  was  crawling 
up  through  the  rafters  and  out  onto  the  roof.  I  could  see  the  great,  free 
world  once  more, —  the  world  I  thought  I  had  lost  forever.  I  believe 
those  first  few  breaths  of  the  cool,  moist  air  were  the  sweetest  I  ever 
drew.  With  a  little  difficulty,  I  managed  to  crawl  clown  the  projecting 
limb  till  I  reached  the  main  trunk.  .  After  that  it  was  plain  sailing.  When 
I  reached  the  ground  I  listened  for  any  sound  from  the  old  house,  but  all  was 
quiet.  Then,  turning  away,  I  started  off  on  a  brisk  run  and  had  soon  left 
the  terrible  place  far  behind.  This  pin  is  all  I  have  to  remind  me  of  that 
experience,  and  so  I  value  it  very  highly." 

Billy  gazed  at  me  silently  and  twisted  the  pin  around  in  his  hand. 
The  yellow  face  seemed  to  be  smiling  to  itself  and  the  diamond  eyes 
flashed  in  the  firelight. 

Cornelius  P.  Kitclicl. 
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IReflections. 

To-dav  I  pressed  my  fingers  on  the  cloth 
That  bound  an  old  Egyptian,  ages  dead  ; 

To-day  I  looked  upon  the  countenance 
Of  Rameses,  once  Egypt's  mighty  head  ; 

To-day  I  clasped  the  mummy  hand  of  one 
Who  aeons  gone  toiled  for  his  daily  bread. 

Time  has  grown  gray  since  that  brown  cloth  was  woven, 
Wetted,  perchance,  with  tears  of  toiling  slave  ; 

Nations  have  lived  since  Rameses,  the  proud, 
Engraved  his  name  among  the  noblest  brave  ; 

Peoples  have  passed  away  since  in  this  hard,  • 
Cold,  brittle  hand  life  rolled  its  ruddy  wave. 

Buried  is  all  thy  pompous  splendor  now, 

And  yet  to  thee,  O  ancient,  sphinx-like  race, 

We  bow ;  for  we  must  still  thy  pupils  be. 
Greater  art  thou,  O  Egypt,  in  thy  place 

Of  outward  ruin,  failure,  and  decay, 

Than  in  thy  proudest  days  of  youth  and  -grace. 

There  is  no  death,  no  future,  and  no  past  : 

To-day  is  but  the  rest  of  yesterday. 
No  nation  ever  lived  but  liveth  yet ; 

No  soul  yet  lived  that  doth  not  live  alway. 
The  silent  still  are  strong,  the  old  is  new ; 

Our  pride  is  humbled,  and  we  own  their  sway. 

Williani  B.  Parker. 
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{politics  as  a  profession. 

/Wl  OST  respectable  people  to-day  look  upon  politics  as  something  alto- 
gether beneath  them,  and  meriting  feelings  of  loathing  and  disgust. 
This  attitude  of  mind  is  in  a  measure  justifiable.  There  are  in  public  life, 
both  in  national  and  state  politics,  hordes  of  unprincipled  men  of  both 
parties,  with  no  particular  political  sagacity  or  ability,  who  are  there  "  for 
what  there  is  in  it,"  and  not  from  any  laudable  motive  of  ambition  or  a 
desire  for  the  betterment  of  the  public  service.  The  "Tweed  Ring"  in 
New  York,  the  "  Molly  McGuires "  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  "  Credit 
Mobelier  "  of  more  national  renown,  are  examples  of  the  kind  of  political 
deals  and  trickery  that  has  disgusted  the  public  mind. 

There  is  no  essential  reason  why  the  profession  of  politics  should  be 
regarded  in  so  unfavorable  a  light.  It  is  its  association  in  the  American 
mind  with  all  that  is  disreputable  and  low  that  has  driven  decent  and  well- 
meaning  men  from  its  ranks,  and  has  caused  others  to  shrink  from  entering 
the  political  field. 

The  young  men  of  the  present  generation  do  not  take  enough  inte- 
rest in  politics.  It  may  arise  from  this  cause,  or  it  may  be  for  private 
reasons  ;  at  any  rate  it  is  a  fact  that  cannot  be  denied.  They  are  in  a 
large  part  content  merely  to  vote  with  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  great 
parties,  according  as  their  fathers  before  them  were  Republicans  or  Dem- 
ocrats ;  a  position  which  seems  to  me  utterly  unjustifiable.  The  issues 
of  to-day  are  altogether  different  from  those  of  the  past,  and  these  great 
questions  must  be  decided  by  each  man  for  himself,  not  relying  upon 
the  opinions  of  others,  formed  perhaps  long  ago,  and  under  entirely  dif- 
ferent circumstances.  If  there  ever  was  a  time  in  our  history  when  we 
have  needed  individual  thought  and  judgment  in  regard  to  public  ques- 
tions, we  need  it  now.  When  a  man  exercises  the  right  of  suffrage  he  is 
sometimes  forgetful  of  what  his  action  means,  and  what  there  is  at  stake. 
It  is  something  more  than  merely  casting  his  ballot.  It  means  that  he 
is  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  party  for  whose  candidates  he  votes, 
and  that  as  regards  the  issues  before  the  country,  he  believes  the  nation's 
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welfare  demands  their  election.  If  he  only  reflects  the  opinion  of  some 
one  else,  he  is  honest  neither  to  himself  nor  to  his  country. 

One  reason,  I  think,  why  so  many  of  our  young  men  are  deterred 
from  entering  upon  a  public  career  is  the  financial  side  of  the  question. 
It  is  a  common  saying  now  that  no  one  but  a  rich  man  can  afford  to  enter 
politics,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  seems  to  be  some  ground  for 
this  opinion.  Sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  members  of  the  United  States 
senate  are  men  of  great  wealth,  and  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  the 
great  proportion  of  them,  directly  or  indirectly,  occupy  their  position  by 
the  aid  of  their  money.  And  yet  the  leaders  of  the  great  parties  to-day 
are  men  of  comparatively  little  means.  The  experience  of  William 
McKinley,  Roger  Q.  Mills,  ex-spcaker  Reed,  and  others,  has  proven  that 
wealth  is  not  necessary  for  political  advancement. 

Statesmanship  is  only  an  extension  of  political  wisdom,  and  we  can 
never  have  statesmen  of  high  order  until  men  of  principle  enter  politics 
with  lofty  motives  and  high  ideals.  The  condition  of  American  politics, 
in  both  parties,  at  the  present  time,  is  very  bad,  perhaps  the  worst  in  our 
history.  But  what  is  the  remedy  ?  It  surely  does  not  consist  in  sitting 
still  and  deploring  the  existence,  in  almost  every  town  and  city,  of  organ- 
izations and  rings,  oftentimes  under  the  control  of  men  of  the  worst  moral 
caliber.  Nothing  ever  was  accomplished  in  this  way,  and  great  harm  is 
sure  to  result  from  not  standing  up  against  this  bad  element  in  our  politi- 
cal life  ;  an  element  which,  if  allowed  to  remain,  must  necessarily  under- 
mine the  foundations  of  our  institutions.  I  do  not  doubt  in  the  least  that 
if  the  decent,  self-respecting  citizens  of  New  York,  irrespective  of  party, 
at  the  proper  time,  had  united  in  the  cause  of  good  government,  the 
country  would  have  been  spared  the  spectacle  of  the  American  metrop- 
olis under  the  control  of  Tammany  hall,  the  most  corrupt  and  criminal 
political  organization  in  the  world. 

What  we  need  to-day  is  to  have  intelligent  men  go  into  politics  as  a 
profession.  Places  of  honor  must  be  filled  by  capable  men,  and  we  cannot 
have  men  capable  in  this  sense  until  we  have  honest  ones. 

There  is  a  present  phase  of  the  question  that  should  not  be  over- 
looked.   The  American  people  have  now  before  them  for  solution  some 
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of  the  greatest  problems  that  a  nation  ever  was  called  upon  to  deal  with  ; 
and  these  are  questions  that  must  be  settled  with  intelligence  and  skill, 
if  we  would  have  them  settled  rightly.  In  view  of  this,  can  we  afford  to 
entrust  to  the  hands  of  incompetent  and  second-rate  men,  matters  of  such 
far-reaching  importance  ? 

Although  there  are  many  and  difficult  places  ahead,  I  firmly  believe 
that  the  good  sense  of  the  American  people  will  pull  us  through,  and  trftt 
the  United  States  will  continue  to  be  in  the  future,  as  it  has  been  in  the 
past,  a  refuge  and  haven  for  the  oppressed  and  down-trodden  of  every 
nation  of  the  earth.  Individual  thought  in  regard  to  the  vital  questions 
of  the  day,  principles  of  rational,  honest  politics  taught  in  our  schools 
and  colleges  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  is  at  present  done,  will  do 
more  than  anything  else  to  heighten  public  interest  in  our  political  affairs. 

A  young  man  who  has  received  an  early  political  education,  and  settled 
for  himself  his  course  in  regard  to  public  questions,  deserves  as  much 
honor  and  remuneration  for  devoting  himself  to  the  purification  of  politics 
as  those  who  are  enrolled  on  the  lists  as  officers  in  the  army  or  navy. 

The  time  is  surely  coming  when  educated,  able  men  will  enter 
the  political  field,  and  not  regard  it  as  descending  to  something  distinc- 
tively lower,  something  unworthy  of  them  ;  on  the  contrary  they  will 
deem  it  an  honor  and  a  mark  of  distinction  to  be  found  in  a  field  in  which 
all  their  ability  will  be  called  into  play,  —  in  a  field  in  which,  in  our  own 
history,  we  find  such  names  as  Charles  Sumner,  Daniel  Webster,  and 
Henry  Clay. 

William  M.  Gardner. 
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R.  and  Mrs.  Frederics  were  very  hospitable  people,  and  were  accus- 
tomed to  have  their  house  full  of  company  most  of  the  year.  They 
owned  a  beautiful  home  in  the  country,  surrounded  by  spacious  lawns, 
which  were  shaded  by  many  fine  old  elms. 

Then,  too,  they  had  an  only  child,  a  charming  daughter.  Nellie 
Frederics  was  the  belle  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  she  held  this 
supremacy  not  alone  by  her  beauty,  but  also  by  her  sweet  disposition. 
She  was  a  tall,  graceful  girl,  whose  wavy  hair,  more  of  a  bronze  than  a 
gold  color,  swept  back  from  a  broad,  white  forehead,  gave  her  a  com- 
manding presence.  A  pair  of  deep  blue  eyes,  a  small  yet  firm  mouth, 
completed  a  face  which  was  charming  in  its  entirety. 

With  such  a  home,  with  money  to  maintain  it  luxuriously,  and  with 
such  a  daughter,  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  lovely  day  in  the  latter  part 
of  July  should  find  the  Frederics'  mansion  filled  with  a  company  of  eight 
young  people,  friends  of  Nellie's. 

On  this  particular  July  day,  the  men  —  there  were  four  in  the  party 
besides  Mr.  Frederics  —  were  fishing  on  a  stream  thirty  miles  away,  famed 
for  its  trout.  They  had  been  gone  two  days,  and  were  to  return  that  day, 
and  meet  the  ladies  in  the  evening  at  a  distant  neighbor's  house,  where  a 
garden  party  was  to  be  given. 

Before  the  fishing  party  set  out  it  had  been  arranged  that  the  ladies 
should  go  in  the  afternoon  to  the  house  where  the  party  was  to  be  held, 
and  have  time  to  rest  themselves  from  their  drive  before  the  festivities 
of  the  evening.  Because  of  the  irregularity  of  the  trains  the  men  could 
not  return  until  late  in  the  afternoon.  However,  they  were  to  drive  over 
as  soon  as  they  had  dined. 

In  the  party  was  a  young  man,  George  Meredith,  whose  well  knit 
form  and  cheerful  countenance  made  him  a  general  favorite.  He  had  met 
Nellie  in  New  York,  where  she  had  spent  the  previous  winter.  He  had 
seen  her  at  many  parties,  called  on  her  frequently,  and  had  fallen  deeply 
in  love  with  her.    He  had  tried  many  times  during  the  month  which  was 
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now  almost  past  to  raise  his  courage  to  the  point  of  learning  his  fate 
from  Nellie's  lips.  Once,  indeed,  he  had  started  to  confess  his  love,  but 
was  interrupted  by  the  chance  arrival  of  several  friends. 

He  was  getting  desperate.  He  did  not  know  Nellie's  feelings  toward 
him.  So  he  determined  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  sending  her  some 
flowers,  and  with  them  a  note  asking  her  if  she  favored  his  suit,  to  wear 
the  flowers  that  evening  at  the  garden  party.  He  had  made  arrangements 
with  the  gardener  to  deliver  the  note  and  a  boquet  of  roses  to  Nellie. 
The  gardener  fulfilled  his  part  of  the  bargain,  and  Nellie  was  put  in  a 
flutter  of  delight  and  excitement  by  the  receipt  of  both  ;  for  she  secretly 
loved  George,  yet  her  modesty  made  it  impossible  for  her  to  give  him  any 
signs  of  it. 

That  evening  she  wore  the  roses.  Their  perfume  constantly  reminded 
her  of  what  they  meant,  and  the  thought  made  her  light-hearted  and 
brought  a  becoming  blush  to  her  cheeks.  Her  friends  asked  her  why 
she  was  so  happy  but,  fortunately  for  her,  they  were  not  sufficiently  ob- 
serving or  inquisitive  to  ask  why  such  a  simple  question  caused  her  to 
blush  so  violently. 

At  last  the  gentlemen  arrived,  and  their  coming  caused  much 
repressed  excitement  to  at  least  two  of  the  party.  They  entered  the 
parlor,  and  George's  eyes  eagerly  sought  Nellie's  figure,  and  the  flowers 
which  she  wore  at  her  throat.  The  sight  of  them,  however,  brought  no 
pleasure  into  his  eyes.  He  grew  pale,  and,  merely  bowing  to  Nellie,  took 
a  seat  by  the  side  of  another  young  lady.  Nellie  had  not  noticed  his 
paleness.  At  his  entrance  she  involuntarily  cast  down  her  eyes,  and 
nothing  but  her  blushes  showed  that  she  was  aware  of  his  presence. 
When  he  only  bowed  to  her,  she  thought  it  was  from  a  consideration  of 
her  feelings,  and  silently  thanked  him  for  it. 

But  as  the  evening  wore  on  and  he  did  not  ask  her  to  dance  she  was 
surprised  ;  when  the  others  were  walking  in  the  garden  and  he  not  only 
did  not  ask  her  to  promenade,  but  actually  took  some  one  else,  she  was 
wounded.  She  could  not  ask  an  explanation  from  him  ;  nothing  but 
pride  kept  back  her  tears.  Finally,  she  accepted  the  invitation  of  one  of 
the  other  gentlemen  to  promenade,  and  thus  passed  a  miserable  evening. 
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During  the  drive  home  neither  spoke  to  the  other,  and  the  party  broke  up 
for  the  night  without  their  having  an  explanation. 

George  had  passed  as  miserable  an  evening  as  had  Nellie.  He  had 
ordered  the  gardener  to  take  her  red  roses  ;  she  had  worn  white,  which 
he  took  as  her  refusal.  He  determined  to  leave  the  next  day.  A  tele- 
gram summoning  him  to  the  city  on  important  business  would  be  a  suffi- 
cient excuse.  Late  as  it  was  he  packed  his  things  that  night,  and  made 
all  arrangements  to  leave  early  in  the  morning. 

At  breakfast  next  morning  he  told  Mr.  Frederics  that  he  would  have  to 
leave  for  the  city  in  an  hour  or  two,  and,  in  spite  of  the  urgent  remon- 
strances of  his  host  and  the  other  guests,  could  not  be  moved  from  his 
determination.  A  remark  made  jokingly  caused  him,  however,  to  change 
his  decision. 

For  while  the  whole  party  was  discussing  the  events  of  the  preceding 
evening,  one  of  the  other  ladies  told  Nellie  that  the  white  roses  which  she 
had  worn  were  stolen  property,  because  she  had  ordered  them  for  herself, 
and,  instead,  got  a  bunch  of  red  roses,  Nellie  blushed  furiously,  but 
George  looked  perfectly  happy,  for  he  then  saw  his  mistake,  and  every 
one  else  thought  it  a  good  joke. 

About  an  hour  later  George  thought  he  would  pick  a  bunch  of  red 
roses,  and  offer  them  to  Nellie  as  a  peace-offering.  He  went  into  the 
garden,  but  as  he  approached  the  rose-bushes  saw  Nellie  herself  gathering 
some  red  roses.  As  she  stood  there  daintily  clipping  the  flowers,  her  hat 
lying  on  the  ground,  the  summer's  breeze  with  what  seemed  great  pre- 
sumption to  the  young  man,  gently  kissing  the  curls  about  her  temples,  she 
made  a  picture  fair  to  look  upon. 

So  thought  George  Meredith  as  he  advanced  towards  her.  She  did 
not  look  up  when  he  stood  beside  her  and  took  a  rose  from  her  hand. 
But  somehow  in  a  moment  she  had  dropped  the  roses  and  found  her  hand 
in  his,  and  she  knew  then  that  he  loved  her,  and  he  knew  that  his  love  was 
returned. 

Guy  B.  Moore. 
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looting  flDen  in  Ibistor^. 

TT  is  exceedingly  interesting,  as  well  as  profitable,  in  reading  a  list  of  re- 
nowned men,  to  notice  how  large  a  number  of  them  did  their  greatest 
works  while  young.  We  will  then  see  more  forcibly  what  the  writer  meant 
when  he  said,  "  From  the  age  of  twenty  to  that  of  thirty-five  is  a  period 
of  great  efficiency  and  activity."  President  Gates  of  Amherst,  in  his 
speech  to  young  men,  said,  "  The  self-confidence  which  a  young  man  has 
often  drives  him  to  do  things  which,  had  he  been  of  maturer  years,  he 
would  never  have  undertaken." 

Phillip  of  Macedon  ascended  the  throne  at  twenty-two.  His  son, 
Alexander  the  Great,  was  regent  of  Macedon  when  a  boy.  He  became 
king  at  twenty,  and  at  thirty-three  he  died  the  ruler  of  the  world.  Han- 
nibal had  control  of  the  armies  of  Carthage  at  twenty-nine,  and  he  was 
not  conquered  until  he  had  passed  beyond  the  half  of  his  three  score  years 
and  ten.  When  at  last  he  was  defeated,  it  was  at  the  hands  of  Scipio. 
This  renowned  general  became  famous  at  seventeen  by  saving  the  life  of 
his  wounded  father  in  the  battle  of  Ticinus.  At  twenty-three  he  was 
made  consul,  notwithstanding  the  law  which  provided  that  the  consul 
should  be  at  least  forty-three.  Four  years  later  he  was  Rome's  greatest 
defender. 

Although  the  greater  triumphs  of  Caesar's  life  came  when  he  was 
of  maturer  years  ;  yet  when  he  was  only  eighteen,  Sulla  said  of  him, 
"  There  is  many  a  Marius  in  that  lad."  Washington  at  twenty-five  saved 
Kraddock's  army  from  destruction.  Lafayette  came  to  America  when  only 
twenty,  and  ten  years  later  "  he  seemed  to  hold  the  destiny  of  France  in 
his  hand."  Napoleon  at  twenty-seven  was  at  the  head  of  the  armies 
of  Italy. 

The  same  may  be  seen  in  a  list  of  statesmen  :  Pitt  was  made  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  at  twenty-three.  Only  one  year  later  he  was 
Prime  Minister  of  England  and  sustained  himself  against  the  greatest 
statesmen  of  his  country.  Fox  entered  Parliament  at  nineteen.  He  be- 
came Head  of  the  Admiralty  at  twenty-one.    Gladstone  entered  Parlia- 
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ment  at  twenty-three  and  became  Head  of  the  Treasury  at  twenty-five 
Hamilton  at  eighteen  wrote  his  papers  in  defence  of  American  liberty. 
Patrick  Henry  charmed  Virginia  with  his  eloquence  at  nineteen.  Clay 
went  to  Congress  at  twenty-eight  and  five  years  later  was  speaker  of 
the  House. 

Of  great  artists  :  Raphael  began  his  Vatican  frescoes  at  twenty-six. 
He  died  at  thirty-seven,  the  most  famous  painter  of  the  world.  Michael 
Angelo  was  invited  to  Rome  to  print  the  walls  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  when 
thirty-four.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  recognized  to  be  the  greatest 
painter  of  his  age  at  twenty-nine. 

Of  pre-eminent  authors :  Pope  published  his  "  Pastorals  "  at  seven- 
teen. Burns  published  his  first  volume  of  poems  at  twenty-five.  Macaulay 
wrote  his  essay  on  Milton  at  the  same  age.  At  eighteen,  Bryant  wrote 
"  Thanatopsis,"  which  has  been  called  the  greatest  poem  America  has 
produced. 

Let  us  see  what  influence  a  few  young  men  have  had  on  the  world 
with  their  song : 

"  For  all  the  arts  beneath  the  heaven 
That  man  has  found  or  God  has  given, 
None  draws  the  soul  so  sweet  a  way 
As  music's  melting,  mystic  lay." 

Campbell's  best  songs  were  written  before  he  was  twenty-six.  "  The 
Lines  to  a  Frigate,"  by  O.  W.  Holmes,  was  written  when  "  the  now  ven- 
erable author  "  was  a  very  young  man.  It  was  only  a  few  days  ago  that 
we  heard  in  our  chapel  about  his  translating  Virgil  into  English  verse 
when  he  was  a  student  at  Phillips,  and  how  he  afterwards  thought  it  suit- 
able to  go  into  the  first  volume  of  his  poems. 

Someone  has  said,  "  Some  of  the  most  touchingly  beautiful  pieces  on 
death  and  the  glories  of  immortality  will  be  found  to  have  been  written 
by  those  whose  visions  of  Heavenly  bliss  have  not  been  clouded  by  too 
long  a  stay  in  the  damp  atmosphere  of  this  mortal  world."  Milton  was 
seventeen  when  he  wrote,  "  On  the  death  of  an  Infant."  He  is  supposed 
to  have  been  only  a  few  years  older  when  he  wrote  his  ode  "  On  the  Morn- 
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ing  of  Christ's  Nativity,"  which  some  one  has  said  is  "  the  grandest  relig- 
ious lyric  we  know  of  in  any  language." 

Of  preachers  :  Wesley  founded  Methodism  at  twenty-seven.  Spur- 
geon,  who  died  only  a  few  months  ago,  was  drawing  crowded  houses  in 
London  at  twenty.  David,  as  a  lad,  was  champion  of  Israel.  Isaiah  was 
the  greatest  prophet  of  his  time  at  about  twenty.  And  Jesus  Christ,  the 
greatest  of  all,  died  at  only  thirty-three. 

And  yet  it  is  not  true  that  all  great  men  have  made  their  triumphs 
when  young.  For,  if  all  great  generals  had  died  at  Alexander's  age,  we 
should  never  have  heard  of  Caesar's  "  Gallic  Wars,"  Washington's  name 
would  not  be  found  so  frequently  on  the  pages  of  history,  Napoleon  would 
never  have  met  his  Waterloo,  and  Wellington  would  be  known  only  as  a 
young  Indian  officer.  If  all  the  great  statesmen  had  died  at  Pitt's  age, 
Gladstone  would  be  known  only  as  a  promising  young  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Fox.  Suppose  all  poets  had  died  at 
Burns's  age,  we  should  never  have  seen  the  greater  poems  of  Shakepeare, 
Chaucer  would  never  have  written  his  "  Canterbury  Tales,"  which,  indeed, 
were  written  after  the  author  was  over  sixty  years  of  age. 

On  the  other  hand,  Tasso,  although  he  lived  twenty  years  after  "Jeru- 
salem delivered  "  was  penned,  never  equalled  that  great  epic  which  was 
written  when  he  was  thirty-one  years  old. 

"  Perhaps  the  best  books  have  never  been  written,  for  we  always  feel 
that  the  men  are  greater  than  their  works.  Who  knows,  moreover,  what 
geniuses  have  died  in  childhood  ? " 

William  R.  Webb,  Jr. 
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Some  IPeople  11  know. 

J^OWN  by  a  big  yellow  river,  surrounded  by  bare  grassy  hills,  lies 
a  little  town.  It  is  much  like  the  average  American  town,  but 
possessing  a  peculiar  interest  for  me,  for  the  reason  that  I  live  there.  I 
fear  that  I  may  appear  prejudiced  in  its  favor.  For  all  that,  I  honestly 
believe  that  there  are  many  interesting  things  about  it,  many  quaint  charac- 
ters living  in  its  limits.  Characters,  in  that  sense  of  the  word  which  means 
people  with  some  distinguishing  mark,  some  individuality,  are,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  rapidly  disappearing  from  the  greater  number  of  growing  towns, 
and  we  have  nothing  to  take  their  place.  Individuality  seems  to  flourish 
or  decrease  accordingly  as  the  population  is  large  or  small.  The  reason 
for  this  is  not  hard  to  find.  It  is  because  of  the  energetic,  practical  atmos- 
phere which  envelopes  our  American  civilization.  Such  an  atmosphere  is 
sure  to  discourage  the  development  of  the  quieter,  more  individual  side  of 
a  man's  mind,  which  depends  for  existence  on  the  freedom  and  quietness 
incidental  to  a  country  village. 

Not  that  there  are  no  real  characters  in  city  life.  Richard  Harding 
Davis's  stories  show  that  such  exist  in  New  York  in  some  degree.  Yet 
the  stir  and  hubbub  of  a  great  city  and  the  running  against  so  many  other 
atoms  of  humanity  tends  to  blunt  the  edge  of  our  originality  and  to  make 
us  like  hundreds  of  those  about  us.  This  is  why,  in  my  opinion,  we  find 
individuality  best  developed  in  the  life  of  a  small  town.  Some  of  the 
peculiar  people  who  used  to  live  in  our  town  I  remember  very  well.  One 
of  them  was  a  negro  known  as  "  Old  Boss  Reed." 

Boss  had  always  been  old  and  never  became  any  older,  so  far  as  I 
could  discover.  He  looked  the  same  when  I  saw  him  last  as  at  first  sight. 
A  slouchy,  stooping  figure  supported  a  head,  rather  large  in  proportion, 
covered  with  gray  curly  hair.  His  eyes  were  brown  ;  mild,  gentle  eyes, 
which  seemed  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  numerous  wrinkles,  which  gave 
his  forehead  and  mouth  a  threatening  aspect.  His  broad  forehead  sug- 
gested an  evenly  balanced  mind,  while  his  thick,  curling  lips  betrayed  the 
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hot  impetuosity  of  his  African  blood.  Taking  him  all  together  he  was 
something  of  an  anomaly. 

Boss's  occupation  was  whitewashing,  and  he  was  generally  to  be  seen 
hobbling  slowly  along,  carrying  a  bucket  of  whiting  in  his  hand  and  a  long- 
handled  brush  over  his  shoulder.  His  clothes  were  always  smeared  with 
lime,  and  sometimes  his  face.  He  was  always  chewing  tobacco,  and  the 
movement  of  his  jaws  rolled  the  loose  brown  skin  into  the  queerest  wrinkles 
imaginable. 

Boss's  favorite  job  was  whitewashing  a  back-yard  fence.  First  he 
would  get  an  old  box,  plant  it  squarely  in  the  sunshine  before  the  surface 
to  be  whitened,  then  sit  down,  roll  his  eyes,  and  be  supremely  happy. 
Sunshine  seemed  to  have  a  soothing  effect  on  Boss,  and  he  was  in  his  best 
humor  while  basking  in  its  rays.  One  day  I  discovered  him  at  work  on  a 
fence,  and  creeping  quietly  to  the  spot  was  able  to  get  a  good  view  of  the 
whole  operation  through  a  knot-hole  near  by.  He  first  rubbed  the 
brush  around  in  the  wash  until  it  became  saturated  Then,  slowly  raising 
it  in  the  air,  he  applied  it  to  the  boards  in  generous  quantities.  Of  course 
a  good  deal  of  whitewash  was  lost  by  the  operation,  but  this  did  not  dis- 
turb Boss  in  the  least,  for  he  was,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  of  a  very  wasteful 
disposition.  In  fact,  it  was  always  a  question  as  to  where  he  put  the  most 
whiting,  on  the  fence  or  on  the  ground. 

Boss  was  an  object  of  awe  to  the  small  boys,  and  the  sight  of  the 
old  man  at  work  on  a  fence  in  the  vicinity  was  enough  to  bring  every 
urchin  in  the  neighborhood  to  the  spot. 

He  had,  however,  one  fault.  He  was  extremely  touchy.  There  was 
one  phrase  which  the  boys  used  to  fling  at  him  which  aroused  his  anger 
more  than  anything  else.  It  was  "  How  are  you  flipping  up  Boss  ? " 
Whenever  he  heard  this  he  used  to  rise  from  his  work,  seize  whatever 
happened  to  be  handy  that  might  be  pressed  into  service  as  a  weapon,  and 
advance  upon  his  tormentors  like  an  avenging  legion.  The  boys  always 
stood  their  ground  till  he  was  within  a  few  feet  of  them,  then  a  panic 
occurred  and  Boss  was  left  in  possession  of  the  field.  On  one  occasion, 
as  the  writer  has  reason  to  remember,  he  did  not  desist  when  his  enemies 
dispersed,  but  followed  them  to  their  homes  and  demanded  the  right  to 
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give  them  a  good  thrashing.  This  being  denied  him,  he  turned  on  his  heel 
and  walked  wrathfully  away.  The  boys  were  dragged  with  some  difficulty 
from  under  the  bed  of  an  upstairs  room. 

I  have  not  seen  Boss  for  a  long  time.  I  think  he  must  have  gone 
away.    But  I  shall  never  forget  his  comical  yet  pathetic  figure. 

Another  queer  specimen  of  humanity  was  Davy  Brown.  Davy  was 
a  little  darkey  about  three  feet  tall,  with  chocolate  brown  skin  and  kinky 
black  hair.  His  eyes  were  brown  and  fairly  running  over  with  fun  and 
mischief,  but  his  face  was  usually  as  solemn  as  an  owl's.  Davy  lived 
down  in  the  negro  quarter  back  of  town.  His  father  carried  a  mortar-hod 
and  his  mother  took  in  washing  as  a  means  of  support.  In  the  struggle 
after  the  necessities  of  life,  Davy's  education  was  neglected,  so  that  all 
the  knowledge  he  received  the  shady  side  of  town  life  taught  him.  As  a 
natural  result,  he  was  not  a  model  boy  by  any  means,  but  smoked,  swore, 
and  fought  to  his  heart's  content.  It  seemed  to  be  instinctive  in  him  to 
fight.  If  he  could  not  find  a  boy  to  tackle,  any  animal  in  the  vicinity 
answered  his  purpose,  and  it  is  common  report  that  a  great  cloud  of  dust 
was  once  discovered  in  the  road  before  his  house,  which,  on  investigation, 
proved  to  be  caused  by  Davy  and  a  turkey  who  were  having  a  hard  tussle. 

One  clay  he  had  twisted  himself  up  under  the  rear  end  of  an  express 
wagon  and  was  enjoying  a  fine  ride  when  a  boy  on  the  side-walk  apprised 
the  driver  of  the  fact  by  yelling  "  On  behind  !  On  behind  !  "  at  the  top  of 
his  lungs.  The  driver  curled  his  long  whip  around  Davy's  extended  form 
with  stinging  effect,  and  he  dropped  to  the  ground,  a  sorer  but  wiser  boy. 
Looking  around  for  the  cause  of  his  misfortune  he  beheld  him  on  the  side- 
walk doubled  up  with  laughter  and  evidently  thinking  it  a  first-rate  joke. 
Davy  did  not  see  it  in  that  light,  so,  running  up  to  him,  he  began  in  the 

following  forcible,  but  not  elegant  words  :  "  Say  you  little  fool,  what 

d'yer  do  that  fur  ?  " 

The  boy  addressed,  stopped  laughing  and  flushed  with  anger.  "  I 
aint  no  fool  neither,  "  said  he,  "  and  I'll  be  blamed  if  I  ai'nt  glad  yez  got 
licked,  ye  —  little  nigger  you,  —  lemme  be!"  he  snarled.  "  Lemme  be, 
I  aint  goin  ter  fight  with  you.  I  wouldn't  touch  yez  with  the  end  of  my 
little  finger,  so  I  wouldn't,  ye  little  coon  ! "    Since  the  boy  was  the  son  of 
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an  Irish  laborer  who  was  always  half  drunk,  this  remark  was  hardly  appro- 
priate. 

It  was  Davy's  turn  to  get  angry  now,  and  what  had  at  first  been  mere 
words  now  became  a  bloody  fight.  With  a  little  yell  of  rage  Davy 
pounced  on  the  luckless  son  of  Erin  and  clawed  his  face  till  it  ran  with 
blood.  Then  letting  him  go,  with  a  contemptuous  laugh,  he  picked  up  a 
half  consumed  cigar  stump  and  went  off  down  the  street  puffing  it  con- 
tentedly. That  was  the  last  time  I  saw  Davy,  but  I  hope  to  get  a  glimpse 
of  him  again  for  he  is  certainly  one  of  those  rare  personages,  a  character. 

On  a  door  in  a  small  frame  building  facing  the  public  square  is  this 
sign,  "  Leyde's  Novelty  Works.  "  From  certain  mysterious  noises  which 
can  be  heard  within,  we  judge  the  proprietor  to  be  at  home,  and  accord- 
ingly enter.  We  are  in  what  appears  to  be  a  tinker's  shop.  It  is  a  sight 
to  behold  littered  as  it  is  with  rubbish  and  remnants  of  all  sorts.  Old 
sewing-machines,  lamps,  guns,  clocks,  a  broken  fiddle,  tools  of  all  sorts  and 
sizes,  nails  and  screws  by  the  box  full.  All  these,  together  with  the  win- 
dows covered  with  grease  and  dust,  present  a  striking  appearance.  The 
ceiling  is  covered  with  gay  lithographic  posters,  which  serve  to  make  their 
surroundings  only  the  more  dismal.  Here  the  proprieter  putters  away. 
Standing  as  he  does,  full  in  the  light  which  manages  to  gleam  through  the 
coated  glass,  he  forms  a  curious  picture.  He  is  bent  and  sallow,  with 
pinched,  drawn  features,  a  sharp  nose,  and  straggling  gray  hair  and  beard. 
His  eyes  are  of  a  cold  blue  tint ;  cunning  scheming  eyes,  all  screwed  up 
and  twisted  in  the  effort  to  see  clear  through  one.  Altogether  he  has  the 
appearance  of  a  very  aged  Mephistopheles. 

He  earns  a  precarious  living  by  doing  odd  jobs  and  bits  of  tinkering 
about  the  town.  At  least,  he  used  to  do  that  till  the  great  event  hap- 
pened. That  event  was  this.  In  the  course  of  the  town's  growth  and 
prosperity,  a  drinking  fountain  was  placed  in  the  public  square.  A  small 
engine  was  needed  to  pump  the  water,  and,  by  some  good  fortune,  Leyde 
obtained  the  job.  A  proud  clay  it  was  for  the  proprietor  of  the  "  Novelty 
Works "  when  he  descended  for  the  first  time  into  the  underground 
chamber,  started  the  engine,  and  heard  the  water  begin  to  fall  into  the 
iron  basin  above  ;  first  in  a  tiny  trickle,  then  in  a  steady  gush.    He  was 
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an  object  of  interest,  a  sort  of  modern  case  of  Moses  and  the  gushing 
rock,  he  who  by  a  turn  of  the  hand  could  give  cool  water  to  the  thirsty 
multitude.  As  to  the  boys,  why  they  reverenced  the  ground  he  trod 
on,  and  hung  over  the  mouth  of  the  opening  which  contained  the  engine, 
watching  him  puttering  and  tinkering  away,  sniffing  the  bad  tobacco 
smoke,  and  listening  to  outlandish  oaths. 

But  one  day  the  engine  stopped  running  ;  the  water  ceased  tumbling 
down  into  the  iron  basin,  and  the  cups  hung  dry  and  empty  on  their  rusty 
chains.  Leyde,  the  proprietor  and  manager  of  the  "  Novelty  Works,"  and 
engineer  of  the  drinking  fountain,  was  not  to  be  seen  !  He  lay  far  away 
in  a  dark  cell  in  the  city  lockup.  He  had  spent  his  substance  in  riotous 
living,  had  looked  on  the  beer  when  it  was  brown,  and  now  he  was  suffer- 
ing the  consequences.  Justice,  which  falls  on  the  high  and  the  low,  the 
rich  and  the  poor  alike,  had  not  spared  Leyde.  And  that  is  why  the  boys 
hanging  around  the  fountain  could  get  no  water  and  find  no  trace  of  their 
idol,  the  owner  of  the  "  Novelty  Works." 

These  are  some  of  the  curious  people  who  live  in  our  small  town.  It 
takes  a  little  time  to  find  them,  and  a  little  observation  to  understand  them. 
Yet,  is  it  not  worth  the  while  ? 


a  2>a£  of  IRest. 

Another  day  of  rest  has  come, 

Another  day  of  life  is  run, 

And  finds  us  nearer  home. 
Once  more  the  bells,  in  silver  tones, 
Peal  forth  the  strains  that  end  in  moans, 

To  call  God's  people  home. 

Sequel  Pen. 
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Gwo  sm^s  in  IRuremburQ. 

course  almost  everyone  knows  where  that  ancient  town  of  Nurem- 
burg  is  situated,  but  for  the  sake  of  those  who  have  forgotten  I  will 
give  a  brief  description.  Nuremburg  is  in  Bavaria  (although  under  the 
German  government),  and  about  ten  hours  ride  from  Dresden.  Its  popu- 
lation is  nearly  1 1  5,000.  Everyone  speaks  German.  There  are  very  few 
English  speaking  people  in  the  place, —  very  different  from  Dresden,  where 
a  great  many  speak  English.  In  by-gone  days  Nuremburg  was  one  of 
the  richest  and  strongest  of  the  free  imperial  cities  of  Germany,  but  it  fell  «• 
at  last,  in  1806,  into  the  power  of  Bavaria. 

We  arrived  in  Nuremburg  at  4.30  p.m.,  Saturday,  July  23,  and  went 
at  once  to  the  Maximillian  Hotel.  After  supper  we  took  a  long  walk  and 
succeeded  admirably  in  getting  lost  in  the  narrow,  crooked  streets.  As 
a  result  we  did  not  get  back  until  about  ten  o'clock.  The  next  morning 
we  went  to  walk  and  ta  see  the  city.  The  first  thing  we  noticed  was  that 
the  houses  were  flush  with  the  streets  and  that  they  all  had  tiles  on  their 
roofs.  The  windows  were  made  of  small  concave  panes  of  glass  and  were 
protected  by  heavy  iron  bars.  Some  of  the  houses  have  from  three  to  six 
dormer  windows.  All  the  old  mansions  are  gabled.  In  some  of  them  the 
second  story  projects  out  over  the  first,  and  the  third  over  the  second,  and 
so  on.  Sometimes  the  houses*  nearly  meet  above  the  middle  of  the  street. 
The  front  doors  are  all  finely  carved  and  have  heavy  brass  fittings. 
Generally  there  are  four  or  five  bell  cords  near  them,  which  lead  to  the 
different  rooms. 

The  streets  are  very  narrow  and  poorly  paved.  As  they  are  also  very 
crooked  it  is  hard  to  find  one's  way  about.  Generally,  when  several  of 
them  meet,  which  is  a  very  frequent  occurrence  on  account  of  their  irregu- 
larity, there  is  a  statue  or  fountain,  around  which  a  crowd  of  children  may 
usually  be  found  playing. 

The  things  of  greatest  interest  in  Nuremburg  are  the  "  Old  Castle," 
St.  Lawrence  Church,  Albert  Durer's  house,  and  the  church  of  St.  Sebald. 
The  St.  Lawrence  Church  was  the  first  place  we  visited.    After  giving 
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the  keeper  a  small  fee,  we  were  shown  around  this  most  interesting  build- 
ing. We  then  went  to  the  market  place  and  saw  the  "  Frauen,"  or 
Women's  Church.  There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  this  edifice  except  the 
clock  on  the  belfry  in  front.  Every  day  at  12,  seven  figures  come  out 
of  a  doorway,  walk  around  the  base  of  the  dial,  and  then  go  in  on  the 
opposite  side.  In  the  market  place  is  a  very  notable  fountain.  Wrought 
into  the  iron  railing  is  a  movable  iron  ring,  the  two  having  been  made 
from  a  single  block  of  iron.  This  ring  is  the  trade  mark  of  the  iron- 
mongers' guild. 

After  leaving  the  market  place,  we  took  dinner  and  went  to  the  old 
"  Burg,"  or  Castle.  It  is  situated  on  the  border  of  the  city,  on  a  high 
bluff  which  overlooks  the  town.  It  is  very  old,  some  say  it  dates  as  far 
back  as  800  a.  d.  Going  in  at  the  main  entrance  the  first  thing  that 
caught  our  eye  was  the  five-cornered  tower.  This  tower  is  the  prison  of 
the  castle  and  is  full  of  old  relics  and  of  guides  who  try  to  rob  you  of 
your  money  and  time.  We  got  a  nice  looking  young  woman  to  show  us 
around,  and  with  her  little  English  and  our  less  German  we  managed  to 
get  along  very  well.  We  passed  into  the  main  hall  through  a  door,  over 
which  were  hung  old  shields  and  pikes.  On  one  side  of  the  hall  there 
was  a  collection  of  instruments  of  torture  of  all  kinds  and  descriptions. 
Hanging  on  the  walls  were  iron  masks  for  persons  who  quarrelled  and  lied. 
Some  of  these  had  clamps  on  them  for  the  tongues  of  "  tattlers  "  or  "busy- 
bodies."  Near  by  was  an  upright  board,  sharpened  across  the  top  and 
fastened  to  a  stand.  Upon  the  sharp  end  of  this  the  person  to  be  tor- 
mented was  placed,  with  a  leg  on  each  side  ;  weights  were  then  tied  to  each 
foot,  and  he  was  left  to  be  slowly  cut  in  two  lengthwise. 

Next  we  saw  the  awful  rack  about  which  you  have  often  read.  Near 
this  was  a  cage  called  the  "  Baker,"  intended  for  the  luckless  baker  whose 
loaves  were  under  weight.  This  was  last  used  in  1770.  The  old  pillory 
was  still  there,  in  which  the  last  victim  was  tortured  in  the  year  1849. 
There  was  a  large  oak  chair  all  covered  with  cone-shaped  wooden  spikes, 
about  four  thousand  in  number.  Into  this  the  sufferer  was  bound  and 
then  rolled  over  with  a  spiked  rolling  pin.  It  was  last  used  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  16th  century.    Then  there  were  several  wheels  with  knives  for 
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tires,  which  were  used  to  break  the  bones  and  to  chop  to  pieces  the 
bodies  of  the  victims.  After  examining  these  instruments  we  turned  our 
attention  to  a  large  double-edged  sword  that  had  been  the  means  of  behead- 
ing eight  hundred  victims.  It  was  last  used  in  1820,  when  it  had  cut  off 
the  heads  of  twenty  persons  in  succession.  We  then  went  upstairs  and 
saw  the  well-known  "  Iron  Virgin."  It  is  a  large  iron-bound  box,  with 
a  swinging  front,  in  which  are  long  iron  spikes.  The  victim  was  put 
into  the  box  and  the  door  was  closed  and  fastened  by  means  of  bands 
running  around  the  outside.  The  cruel  spikes  soon  pierced  the  body 
and  death  resulted.  A  trap  door  was  then  opened  and  the  body  shot 
down  into  a  pit  with  knives  in  the  sides  ;  to  fall  at  last  into  the  river. 
Thumb-screws,  lancets,  pincers,  and  knives,  were  in  abundance.  In  fact, 
almost  every  invention  of  fiendish  minds  bent  on  torture  was  in  that  old 
tower.    How  glad  I  was  to  get  out  of  it  and  to  see  the  sunlight  once  more  ! 

Leaving  the  tower  we  went  to  the  deep  well  in  the  court-yard.  This 
well  is  335  feet  deep  and  is  dug  out  of  the  solid  rock.  It  took  a  gang  of 
convicts  thirty-three  years  to  do  the  work.  A  tunnel  at  the  bottom  runs 
to  the  city  hall,  a  distance  of  about  half  a  mile. 

When  at  last  we  left  these  old  castle  walls  it  was  with  feelings  of 
great  thankfulness  that  we  did  not  live  in  a  time  when  a  man  was  maimed 
for  life  for  so  small  a  crime  as  killing  a  rabbit,  or  was  cut  to  pieces  for 
expressing  an  opinion  about  the  "kingdom  to  come." 

Earle  R.  Marvin. 
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Ibappiness, 

J^JOW  Diodes,  king  of  Thrace,  having  sought  many  years  and  through 
all  lands  for  happiness,  at  last  found  it  awaiting  him  at  his  own  gate. 

There  dwelt,  the  old  tale  runneth, 

In  vine-clad  Thrace  of  yore, 

A  prince  by  heaven  well-favored 

In  things  man  striveth  for. 

From  sunrise  to  its  setting 

Might  he  journey  toward  the  west, 

Still  could  he  hear  the  lowing 

Of  his  cattle,  seeking  rest. 

But  now  his  soul  was  troubled, 

For  a  single  day  before 

There  chanced  to  come  a  seer 

Slow  hobbling  by  his  door  ; 

Him  now,  the  great  Diocles 

Bade  to  his  well-spread  board, 

Then  showed  him  all  his  riches, 

Through  slow-going  ages  stored. 

At  length,  slow  spake  the  wise  man  : 

"  O  king,  in  all  thy  store 

There  lacks  yet  one  thing  only, 

That  gained,  there  is  naught  more. 

You  ask  me  what  ?    A  flower." 

"  A  flower  !  "    "Aye,  aye,  '  tis  all  ; 

'  Tis  called  the  four-leafed  clover, 

And  happiness  it  brings 

To  all  who  find, —  to  lovers, 

Fair  maidens,  knights,  or  kings." 

And  now  no  more  Diocles, 

When  the  sunset  sky  grows  red, 

Sits  gazing  at  his  cattle, 

Slow  seeking  stall  and  shed  ; 

No  more  when  twilight  deepens 
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And  the  moon  her  edges  fills, 

Can  he  see  his  herds  in  slumber 

Upon  a  hundred  hills. 

For  kingly  garb  he  long  has  doffed, 

His  kingly  mien  is  humble  now  ; 

For  former  homage,  now  he's  scoffed  ; 

No  diadem  adorns  his  brow. 

In  pilgrim  guise  he  wanders 

O'er  seas  and  far-off  lands. 

E'er  grasping  at  his  fleeting  prize 

With  ever-baffled  hands. 

But  now  when  years  had  flown, 

As  still  the  years  will  do, 

And  white  his  hair  from  grief  had  grown, 

His  cheeks  had  changed  to  ashen  hue, 

Weary  and  mocked  and  buffeted, 

Diocles  homeward  turned  ; 

Though  unfed  longing  in  his  soul 

Like  raging  passion  burned. 

And  now  through  May-time  weather 

He  sailed  o'er  weary  space, 

Till  from  the  sunset  sea  there  rose 

The  sun-kissed  hills  of  Thrace. 

Then  to  his  royal  palace, 

A  king  once  more,  he  strode. 

But  thirsting  as  he  fared  along, 

He  stopped  beside  the  road, 

Where  his  own  well-spring  bubbled 

From  its  moss-grown  basin  clear. 

He  checked  his  horse  and  tossed  the  rein 

To  a  servant  standing  near. 

When,  stooping  low,  he  knelt  to  drink 

The  water,  bending  over 

He  saw  beside  the  fountain's  brink 

A  dainty  four-leafed  clover.  '93. 
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Editorials. 

*  I  ^HE  subject  of  Phillips  Academy  re-endowment  is  one  upon  which  too 
much  cannot  be  said.  In  this  issue  of  the  Mirror  we  publish  an  able 
article  on  this  topic  by  Prof.  J.  P.  Taylor,  P.  A.  '58.  The  author  has 
generously  devoted  much  of  his  own  time  and  strength  to  help  bring  about 
the  results  so  far  accomplished,  and  his  words  are  full  of  a  devotion  and 
enthusiasm  which  all  should  share.  Much  has  already  been  done  towards 
raising  the  necessary  funds,  but  there  is  still  great  need  of  more  money. 
Four  of  the  new  dormitories  have  been  built,  but  many  others  are  wanted. 
The  large  dining-hall  and  the  gymnasium  are  yet  to  be  erected.  Ample 
quarters  should  be  provided  for  the  reading-room,  and  there  ought  to  be 
funds  sufficient  to  furnish  it  with  papers  and  magazines.  All  of  the  pro- 
fessorships need  more  money,  and  a  chair  in  the  English  language  must 
be  endowed.  The  graduate  committee  is  working  devotedly  to  obtain 
the  funds  for  these  purposes  and  their  efforts  should  be  crowned  with  suc- 
cess ;  for  there  is  no  nobler  object  to  strive  for  than  to  benefit  a  great 
school,  and  there  is  no  school  more  worthy  of  contributions  than  Phillips 
Andover. 

Prof.  Taylor  asks  the  students  to  assist  in  this  movement,  especially 
in  obtaining  funds  for  a  new  gymnasium.  That  we  need  one  is  beyond 
question.  The  old  brick  building  now  used  is  a  disgrace  to  Andover  when 
compared  with  the  fine  edifices  at  Exeter  and  other  schools.  Yale's  mag- 
nificent gymnasium  owes  its  existence  in  great  part  to  the  efforts  of  the 
undergraduates.  Why  should  not  we  Phillipians  be  able  to  collect  money 
enough  to  build  ours  ?  Two  years  ago  a  movement  to  this  end  was  started. 
A  committee  of  students  was  appointed  to  solicit  subscriptions.  $1,600 
was  soon  collected  from  the  undergraduates,  and  the  prospects  for  an 
early  success  were  bright.  But  here  the  matter  seemed  to  drop.  No 
subscription  paper  was  passed  around  to  the  new  fellows  last  year  and  as 
yet  we  have  not  seen  one  this  year.  Yet  there  is  no  adequate  reason 
why  the  work  should  not  continue.  Let  those  of  the  former  committee 
who  remain  in  school  be  assisted  by  a  number  of  energetic  fellows.  Let 
them  see  that  every  student  has  a  chance  to  contribute.    Let  them  work 
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among  the  alumni.  With  the  aid  of  the  graduate  committee  they  will  be 
able  to  make  the  imaginary  gymnasium  a  present  fact,  before  the  date  set 
by  Prof.  Taylor.  This  seems  an  almost  impossible  result  to  strive  for,  but 
with  hard  work  it  can  be  accomplished.  There  should  be  no  delay  in 
choosing  the  committee.  Let  no  member  of  the  school  rest  until  the 
new  gymnasium  stands  completed,  a  monument  to  the  energy  and  devo- 
tion of  Andover  students. 


In  the  constitution  of  Phillips  Academy  it  is  emphatically  stated  that 
there  are  four  objects  of  that  Institution.  These  are  :  first,  the  promotion 
of  true  Piety  and  Virtue  ;  second,  instruction  in  the  English,  Latin,  and 
Greek  languages,  together  with  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Music,  and  the 
Art  of  Speaking,  third  and  fourth,  instruction  in  various  other  subjects. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Art  of  Speaking  is  placed  in  the  first  group, 
before  such  studies  as  Geometry,  Science,  and  Modern  Languages.  Yet 
to-day  this  branch  is  almost  entirely  neglected.  True,  the  Seniors  do 
have  a  course  in  Elocution  under  the  finest  of  teachers,  which,  as  far  as  it 
goes,  is  all  that  could  be  desired.  But  no  individual  work  is  done.  From 
the  number  of  fellows  who  take  the  course  now  provided  can  be  seen  how 
much  the  rest  of  the  school  would  value  such  instruction.  The  Means 
and  Draper  men,  indeed,  receive  an  invaluable  drill,  but  for  the  school  at 
large  there  is  no  opportunity  given  to  take  lessons  in  declamation.  Such 
an  important  branch  of  education  should  not  be  neglected.  One  of  the 
efforts  for  re-endowment  is  that  instruction  may  be  provided  in  this  line. 
But  re-endowment  comes  slowly,  and  meanwhile  valuable  time  is  lost. 
In  many  schools  the  different  teachers,  beside  their  other  work,  have  a 
class  in  declamation  at  least  once  a  week.  If  such  classes  could  be  formed 
here,  there  would  be  many  who  would  profit  by  them. 

The  Board  of  Editors  take  pleasure  in  announcing  the  election  of 
G.  B.  Moore,  W.  B.  Parker,  W.  M.  Gardner,  and  D.  Gordon  to  the  con- 
tributing board.  All  matter  for  any  department  of  the  December  Mirror 
must  be  handed  to  one  of  the  editors  or  left  in  the  Mirror  box  in  the  lower 
hall,  on  or  before  Wednesday,  November  16 
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progress  of  the  foot-ball  team  has  been  watched  with  a  great  deal 
of  interest.  The  games  played  so  far  resulted  as  follows  :  Sept.  28, 
P.  A.  6,  F.  M.  A.  A.  of  Haverhill  6;  Oct.  1,  P.  A.  10,  West  Roxbury 
Athletics  6;  Oct.  8,  Tufts  College  24,  P.  A.  o ;  Oct.  12,  Harvard  '93  32, 
P.  A.  o  ;  Oct.  14,  Dartmouth  26,  P.  A.  o  ;  Oct.  19,  Brown  University  6, 
P.  A.  4 ;  Oct.  21,  Harvard  '95  50,  P.  A.  o ;  Oct.  22,  Bowdoin  36,  P.  A.  o. 
This  may  seem  a  poor  showing,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  team 
has  been  greatly  crippled  by  the  absence  of  some  of  its  best  men,  laid  off 
on  account  of  severe  injuries.  These  will,  however,  probably  be  able  to 
play  in  the  Exeter  game. 

The  following  street  teams  have  been  organized  ;  Phillips  Street, 
English  Commons,  Morton  Street,  Latin  Commons,  and  Salem  Street. 
Two  practice  games  have  been  played,  which  resulted  in  Phillips  Street's 
defeating  Salem  Street,  and,  in  turn,  being  defeated  by  Morton  Street. 


A  practice  game  of  base-ball  was  played  between  a  picked  team  from 
the  Academy  and  the  Theologue  nine.  The  score  was ;  Theologues  9, 
P.  A.  5.  It  would  seem  from  the  game  that  there  is  some  good  material 
in  school  for  the  nine  next  spring. 


The  Peoples'  Lecture  Course  thus  far  has  proved  a  very  inter- 
esting one.  The  following  entertainments  were  given  during  October : 
Oct.  3,  Concert  by  the  Apollo  Quartette;  Oct.  14,  Lecture  by  Mr.  Fox, 
on  Rugby  ;  Oct.  24,  Reading  by  George  W.  Cable. 


The  enthusiasm  over  the  election  resulted  in  the  formation  of  politi- 
cal clubs  representing  the  Republican,  Democratic,  and  Prohibition  parties. 

The  following  serve  as  officers  for  the  Republicans  ;  president,  E.  S. 
Sawyer,  '93  ;  major,  R.  B.  Harkness,  '93  ;  captains,  H.  E.  Pickering,  '93, 
and  H.  B.  Woodfin,  '96. 
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For  the  Democrats  P.  R.  Lester  serves  as  president,  and  Cornwall 
and  Collins  as  leaders  of  brigade. 

The  Prohibition  Club  elected  the  following  officers  ;  president,  McClel- 
lan  ;  secretary,  Auten. 

The  Athletic  building  now  in  process  of  construction  on  the  upper  cam- 
pus is  nearly  completed.  When  finished  it  will  furnish  for  the  various 
teams  the  necessary  facilities  in  which  the  old  gymnasium  is  so  deficient. 

Of  course  we  were  all  pleased  with  the  results  of  the  tournament  with 
Exeter.  All  of  our  men  played  tennis  as  it  should  be  played  and  easily 
defeated  their  opponents.  The  scores  were :  Anderson  defeated  Rand, 
6-4,  6-2,  6-0 ;  Millard  and  Allen  defeated  Read  and  Davis,  6-2,  7-5,  6-2. 

The  Reading  Room  is  now  open.  The  committee  in  charge  have 
been  greatly  hindered  by  various  causes,  but  have  completed  their  list  at 
last  and  turned  the  room  over  to  the  school.  A  good  supply  of  daily 
papers  and  weekly  and  monthly  periodicals  will  be  kept  on  file. 

Work  on  the  new  dormitories  is  being  pushed  as  much  as  possible. 
Draper  Cottage,  which  is  much  like  Taylor  Cottage,  is  expected  to  be 
ready  for  occupancy  by  Christmas.  Andover  Cottage,  the  largest  and 
handsomest  of  the  three,  is  under  roof,  and  will  be  pushed  without  regard 
to  the  weather.  It  will  be  completed  by  next  term.  Bancroft  Cottage  is 
rapidly  taking  shape,  and  promises  to  be  a  very  fine  looking  building.  It 
is  built  in  the  old  Colonial  style. 

Columbus  Day  was  celebrated  by  the  omission  of  the  usual  lessons. 
In  their  place  Mr.  Freeman  gave  an  interesting  talk  on  the  great  dis- 
coverer. At  10.30  a  game  of  foot-ball  was  played  with  Harvard  '95.  The 
rest  of  the  day  was  spent  in  various  ways. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  discussion  regarding  the  advisability  of  dis- 
continuing the  cane  rush,  old  customs  prevailed,  and  it  came  off  Oct.  22. 
The  Middlers  were  victorious,  as  usual,  by  a  score  of  25  hands  to  22. 
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SENTIMENT  VS.  REALITY. 

Some  mortals  rise  to  feast  their  eyes 

Upon  the  fair  Aurora  ; 
Another  sighs,  as  lusty  cries 

Burst  wildly  from  "a  roarer." 

Brunonian. 

FOR  SWEET  CHARITY. 

She  sat  beside  me  in  the  pew, 
And  turned  towards  me  her  eyes  of  blue 
Just  as  the  box  was  passed  around, 
And  I  my  pocket-book  did  sound  ; 
And  as  I  had  no  change,  you  see, 
What  could  I  do  but  drop  that  V  ? 

Brunonian. 

SERENADE. 

In  the  gentle  light  of  the  silvery  moon 

He  sang  a  serenade, 
On  the  listening  ears  of  the  fleeting 
night, 

To  his  heart's  own  chosen  maid. 

And  e'en  as  the  last  notes  die  away, 

Up  goes  the  window  pane, 
And  the  other  fellow  politely  asks 

If  he  won't  oblige  again. 

Williams  Weekly. 

ONE  JOY  LEFT. 

No  matter  how  heavy  his  burdens  are, 
Nor  how  full  he  may  be  of  remorse, 

No  student  will  ever  himself  debar 
From  our  childhood's  old  game  of 
horse. 

Brunonian. 


AFTER  THE  SEASON. 

His  face  is  bruised  and  battered, 
And  his  ribs  are  mostly  shattered, 

And  his  beauty  is  a  long  forgotten  dream; 
But  he's  wined  and  dined  and  feted, 
And  with  glory  he  is  sated, 

For  he's  half-back  on  the  college  foot- 
ball team. 

Williams  Weekly. 
THE  AUTHOR'S  DISCOURAGEMENT. 

The  hardest  work  is  writing, 

As  it  is  often  said ; 
The  pen  is  always  driven, 

The  pencil  must  be  lead. 

Brunonian. 

APPLIED  BOTANY. 

"A  kiss  for  each  flower,"  I  gaily  said, — 
She  had  violets  pinned  at  her  breast ; 
But  her  face  grew  sad,  and  she  turned 

away 

With  a  sigh  of  deep  unrest. 
Then  raised  her  black  eyes  to  mine 
once  more, 
And  I  thought  I  saw  a  tear, 
As  her  sweet  voice  softly,  falt'ringly 
said, 

"There  are  only  two  dozen  here." 

Ex. 

A  STARTLING  RESEMBLANCE. 

Mrs.  Grub  out-Shylocks  Shylock, 

In  a  manner  quite  unique, 
For  she  takes  from  every  boarder 

A  pound  of  flesh  each  week. 

Brunonian. 
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Perhaps  the  pleasantest  trip  the  writer 
ever  took  was  one  to  Concord  and  Lex- 
ington. A  year  ago,  just  before  school 
began,  two  of  us  started  from  Andover 
one  fine  morning,  at  eleven  o'clock.  We 
were  in  high  spirits,  and  when,  at  the 
fashionable  hour,  we  stopped  under  a 
large  apple  tree  for  lunch,  fully  ten  of 
the  twenty-four  miles  were  passed. 

After  a  short  rest  we  started  again. 
About  three  o'clock  the  country,  which 
had  been  very  uninteresting,  took  on 
brighter  colors,  and  we  rejoiced  as  we 
saw  on  a  sign-post,  "  5  miles  to  Con- 
cord." But  our  joy  was  rather  short- 
lived, for  after  two  solid  miles  of  tramping 
we  again  saw  "5  miles  to  Concord"  on 
the  side  of  the  road.  On  inquiring  at  a 
house  a  little  farther  on,  where  we  drank 
some  nice  fresh  milk,  we  found  out  from 
the  old  lady  that  it  was  "  nigh  onter 
sex  miles." 

Three  miles  more  of  steady  walking, 
and  we  overtook  a  man  drawing  a  wagon 
load  of  cucumbers,  who,  after  we  were 
safely  seated  beside  him,  opened  the 
conversation  with  the  remark,  "  I  s'pose 
you  didn't  know  that  I  was  a  medgium." 
He  then  went  on  to  tell  us  that  he  had 
quite  a  collection  of  coins  which  the 
"  sperits  "  brought  him,  and  also  that  he 
could  cause  them  (the  sperits)  to  "  take  a 
chair  out  from  in  under  you  without  you 
knowin'  'twas  gone." 

He  left  us  on  the  outskirts  of  the 


town,  near  the  graveyard,  where,  after 
a  short  search,  we  found,  surrounded 
by  a  hawthorn  hedge,  the  grave  of  the 
author  of  the  "  Scarlet  Letter."  Near 
it,  under  a  large  pine-tree,  was  a  white, 
untrimmed,  uninscribed  bowlder,  mark- 
ing the  grave  of  Emerson,  in  accordance 
with  whose  wish  it  was  his  only  monu- 
ment. Leaving  the  graveyard,  we  soon 
reached  the  Thoreau  house,  where  we 
spent  the  night. 

Early  the  next  morning  we  were  stand- 
ing on  the  spot  "  where  once  embattled 
farmers  stood,"  and  trying  as  we  looked 
at  French's  fine  statue  of  the  minute- 
man,  to  bring  ourselves  into  touch  with 
the  men  of  a  hundred  years  ago. 

After  breakfast  we  started  out  on  the 
Lexington  road,  over  which,  in  1777, 
the  British  troops  advanced,  and  then 
retreated,  followed  by  the  immortal  he- 
roes of  the  Revolution.  On  the  right 
we  saw  Emerson's  house,  and  on  the 
left  "  The  Wayside,"  where  once  the 
inexplicable  Dr.  Alcott  lived.  Behind 
it,  under  the  pines  and  evergreens,  was 
Hawthorne's  favorite  study,  and  here, 
doubtless,  he  thought  out  as  many  un- 
written books  as  those  he  published. 

In  Lexington,  aside  from  the  histori- 
cal connection,  we  found  little  to  inte- 
rest us,  save  the  monument. 

In  Cambridge,  where  we  next  went, 
after  visiting  Harvard  College  and  not- 
ing Holmes's  house,  we  visited  Long- 
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fellow's  home,  where  we  were  most 
kindly  received.  Here  we  were  shown 
a  chair  made  of  the  "  spreading  chest- 
nut tree,"  the  pen  with  which  the  great 
poet  wrote  his  last  words,  and  many 
other  interesting  things. 

As  we  stood  on  the  steps  in  leaving, 
it  was  twilight,  and  looking  out  into  the 
distance,  into  our  minds,  as  the  natural 
expression  of  feeling  came  the  words  : 
"  I  see  the  lights  of  the  village,  gleam 

through  the  rain  and  the  mist, 
And  a  feeling  of  sadness  comes  o'er  me 

that  my  soul  can  not  resist." 

Baka. 

Although  he  hadn't  yet  tried  for  the 
Phillipian  Board,  Mr.  William  McGraw 
was  decidedly  of  a  poetical  turn  of  mind 
when  he  came  to  the  Academy.  A  ro- 
mantic soul  always  finds  plenty  to  expa- 
tiate upon  in  Andover  environment, 
however  dull  the  day,  however  dark  the 
night.  There  was  certainly  an  adven- 
turous vein  in  McGraw's  character,  but 
it  shaped  itself  into  somewhat  strange 
channels.  He  formed  great  dreams  of 
building  a  mighty  fortress  upon  the  wild 
crags  of  Prospect  Hill,  there  to  with- 
stand, by  cannon  and  moat,  fierce  in- 
vasions from  Ballard  Vale  and  Frye 
Village. 

Unlike  many  of  his  friends  in  the 
Academy,  "  Billy,"  as  members  of  In- 
quiry familiarly  called  him,  had  never 
loved.  This  coincidence  was  in  itself 
strange  enough  to  make  him  a  decided 
curiosity  among  his  fellows.    But  Mc- 


Graw never  belonged  to  the  "  freak  " 
fraternity,  for  he  was  refined  and  well 
liked.  When  of  a  winter's  evening  a 
little  knot  would  be  seated  around  a 
table  at  "Chaps,"  William  would  boast 
of  his  achievements  to  his  interested 
hearers. 

Now  it  happened  that  Rosalie  Red- 
cliffe  was  the  most  bewitching  girl  in 
the  Fem.  Sem.  that  year,  and  this  is  no 
small  compliment,  for  many  were  the 
entrancing  maidens  who  paced  the  as- 
phalt walk  in  front  of  Draper  Hall. 
Rosalie  was  dubbed  by  her  companions 
"  La  Guillotine,"  because  so  many  mas- 
culine heads  had  been  lost  through  her 
instrumentality.  Tom  Hathaway  was 
the  latest  victim.  So  deep  was  his  ar- 
dor that  he  swore  she  would  be  his,  or 
the  sneaky  waters  of  the  Shawsheen 
would  clasp  him  in  their  dark  embrace. 
In  the  warmth  of  his  feeling  Tom  told 
Rosalie  about  Will's  peculiarity,  for 
Will  and  he  roomed  together  up  at  B's. 

Now,  no  sooner  had  this  wilful  little 
maiden  received  this  intelligence  than 
she  inwardly  determined  to  snap  in 
twain  this  wonderful  spell.  So  Tom 
had  to  walk  out  on  the  turnpike  the 
next  afternoon  with  that  horrible  red- 
haired  Isabelle,  while  McGraw  stalked 
sedately  beside  the  smiling  Rosalie. 
They  returned  in  season  for  the  girls  to 
be  in  by  5.30  o'clock,  and  Tom,  to  his 
great  relief  found  his  chum  utterly  un- 
mooved. 

This  state  of  affairs  continued  till  the 
warm  May  days  came,  when  Nature, 
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in  all  forms,  seems  loveliest  to  man. 
Then  his  intimate  friends  noticed  a 
change  in  William.  Whether  he  were 
working  out  some  great  ode  for  the 
Mirror,  or  inventing  one  of  those 
startling  lines  of  Phillipiana,  they  knew 
not,  but  his  mind  seemed  pre-occupied 
by  something.  Not  even  the  Exeter 
game  nor  Prof.  's  sermons  awak- 
ened him  from  his  apathy.  Rosalie 
also  seemed  a  trifle  strange  toward  Tom 
and  her  friends. 

It  was  the  last  night  of  school,  and 
McGraw  had  departed  on  one  of  the 
nocturnal  wanderings  he  had  been  lately 
wont  to  take.  Tom  slid  down  and  out 
of  the  back  window,  determined  at  last 
to  find  out  his  room-mates  whereabouts) 
either  by  fair  means  or  by  foul.  Fortu- 
nately he  chose  the  latter,  and  crept 
stealthily  along  towards  the  Fern.  Sem. 
woods.  The  moon  shone  full  upon  the 
white  blossoms  of  the  apple  trees  which 
border  the  Fern.  Sem.  yard,  but  beneath 
them  all  was  dark.  As  Tom  neared 
them,  he  heard  a  subdued  and  muffled 
voice  saying,  "  Will,  " 

M. 

"A  BARGAIN  AS  I   SAW  IT." 

A  stretch  of  sandy  beach 

"  '  Neath  a  sky  of  azure  blue,  " 

A  restless  ocean's  waves  that  reach 

Now  here,  now  there,  and  you 

Behold  this  beauteous  view 

As  I  saw  it. 


Back  from  the  beach  arose  a  ledge 
Of  weather-beaten  rock ; 
On  the  top,  in  scanty  soil,  a  hedge 
Struggled  with  oceans  winds  to  grow. 
It  hid  me  from  the  beach  below, 
But  yet  I  saw  it. 

The  short  grass  was  my  resting  place 
Under  the  hedge's  pleasant  shade. 
I  read  awhile  "  A  Shred  of  Lace,  " 
But  sleep  kept  coming  on,  and  laid 
His  heavy  hand  upon  my  face, 
And  in  a  dream  there  shone  a  form, 
I  saw  it. 

I  looked  again  and  then  I  knew 
T'was  that  of  Rosa  Linde. 
Last  night  I  swore  to  e'er  be  true 
To  her,  and  now  I  find 
Her  answer,  "  I  trust  you.  " 
Another  form,  I  woke  and  saw  it. 

Was  it  a  dream  ?    It  seems  not  so, 
For  there  upon  the  beach  she  stands 
While  on  her  face  the  blushes  glow ; 
"  The  other  form  "  holds  fast  her  hands. 
The  breeze  wafts  me  the  words,  so  low, 
"A  bargain,  dear," — I  saw  it. 

//.  P.  S. 

Up  in  the  White  Mountains,  lying 
among  towering  peaks  and  wooded 
hills,  is  a  little  village.  Although  the 
scenery  around  is  very  grand,  this  town 
is  not  at  all  prepossessing ;  in  fact  it  is 
about  as  common  and  uninteresting  a 
place  as  can  be  found  anywhere.  The 
houses,  of  the  commonest  and  plainest 
kind,  stand  in  two  rows  and  fronting  on 
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the  only  street  of  which  the  town  can 
boast.  Two  stores  and  a  church  consti- 
tute the  business  part  of  the  village. 

The  inhabitants,  as  might  be  expec- 
ted, are  not  attractive,  being  of  the  sort 
one  would  avoid  when  carrying  anything 
of  value.  Yet  in  this  unpromising  spot, 
last  summer,  were  at  work  all  the  ele- 
ments which  make  a  first-class  tragedy. 
Of  course  the  origin  was  jealousy.  It 
arose  thus  : 

There  was,  according  to  the  account, 
a  young  lady  who  was  gifted  with  more 
than  the  average  (of  the  town,  I  sup- 
pose) amount  of  personal  attractions, 
and  consequently  was  the  object  of 
much  attention.  Among  her  many  ad- 
mirers was  a  very  respectable,  well-to-do, 
and  elderly  farmer,  who  seemed  to  have 
a  very  decided  advantage  over  his  rivals, 
presumably  on  account  of  his  financial 
standing.  There  was  also  a  rather 
tough  specimen  who  stood,  according 
to  public  opinion,  no  show  at  all.  He, 
however,  thought  otherwise,  and  when 
the  elderly  suitor  had  won  the  prize, 
took  it  as  a  personal  insult,  and  set 
about  his  revenge. 

And  here  he  differed  from  the  ordi- 
nary villain  of  tragedy  ;  for  when  the 
latter  would  (or,  at  least  ought  to)  have 
done  away  with  either  the  lady  or  the 
gentleman,  our  villain  had  other  plans. 
His  successful  rival  was  the  owner  of 
several  large  and  well-stocked  barns,  and 
also  of  some  very  fine  horses,  of  which 
he  was  very  proud,  and  he,  with  intui- 
tive genius,  saw  that  he  could  best,  and 


with  least  danger  to  himself,  wound  his 
enemy  through  these. 

But  did  he,  like  any  common  tramp, 
go  and  set  fire  to  his  neighbor's  barns  ? 
No  ?  he  took  a  more  fiendish  and  Ital- 
ian method  of  revenge  than  this.  Arm- 
ing himself  with  the  necessary  tools,  he 
entered  the  barn  of  his  unsuspecting 
victim  in  the  dead  of  night,  and  sheared 
every  hair  from  the  manes  and  tails  of 
the  horses ! 

What  was  the  love  of  a  village  beauty 
to  a  revenge  like  this  ?  Had  he  rested 
here,  at  the  successful  culmination  of 
his  vengeful  labors,  all  would  have  been 
well.  But  unfortunately  there  is  a  sequel. 

The  outraged  owner  employed  a  de- 
tective to  investigate  the  crime;  and  its 
perpetrator,  being  suspected,  was  easily 
led  by  the  wiles  of  the  detective  to  plan 
further  troubles  for  the  man  who  had 
robbed  him  of  his  lady  love's  affections. 

This  time  he  decided  to  poison  the 
horses,  with  the  detective's  assistance, 
and,  poor  unsuspecting  innocent,  on  en- 
tering the  barn  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  sheriff  (who  is  also  the  barber),  poi- 
son and  all,  and  is  now,  I  think,  await- 
ing trial  F.  B.  G. 

SELF-SATISFIED. 

"  The  world  knows  nothing  of  its  great- 
est men," 
I  say  this  to  myself,  and  am  consoled 

To  think  that's  why  I'm  far  from  mortal 
ken, 

On  the  list  of  hidden  geniuses  enrolled. 

Columbia  Spectator. 
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Xcaves  front 

As  we  wish  to  make  this  department 
as  interesting  as  possible  to  both  alumni 
and  students,  any  information  concern- 
ing the  recent  actions  of  the  sons  of 
Phillips  will  be  gladly  received. 

'47. — Hon.  W.  W.  Crapo  recently  ad- 
dressed a  monster  political  meeting  in 
Worcester.  In  introducing  him  to  the 
audience  Hon.  J.  H.  Walker  referred  to 
him  as  "  one  of  the  most  diligent  and 
faithful  men  Massachusetts  ever  sent 
to  Congress." 

'52.— Rev.  William  H.  Ward,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  is  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Independent. 

'55. — Rev. Alexander  McKenzie,D.D., 
of  Cambridge,  has  been  elected  to  a  po- 
sition on  the  Prudential  Committee  of 
the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions. 

'55.  —  Congressman  Wm.  Cogswell 
made  his  first  speech  of  the  season  in 
Danvers,  Oct.  24.  The  next  night  he 
presided  at  a  Republican  rally  in  Salem. 

'71. —  President  Charles  F.  Thwing 
has  contributed  an  interesting  article 
on  Education  in  the  West  to  the  Octo- 
ber number  of  Harper's  Magazine. 

'72. —  Rev.  Charles  A.  Dickinson  of 
Berkeley  Temple,  Boston,  has  resigned 
his  position  on  the  Prudential  Commit- 
tee of  the  American  Board. 

'74. — Rev.  Francis  G.  Burgess,  P.  A. 
'74,  Amherst  '78,  of  Worcester,  was 


IPbtlUps  1I\>£, 

married  last  June  to  Miss  Christine  Jar- 
vis  of  Middletown,  Ct. 

'75. — Nehemiah  Boynton  of  Boston 
is  conducting  the  Saturday  afternoon 
Bible  lessons  in  Tremont  Temple. 

'78.  —  Attorney  John  L.  Wells,  P.A. 
'78,  Y.U.  '82,  who  made  a  brilliant  rec- 
ord in  his  school  and  college  courses,  is 
at  present  candidate  for  judge  in  Ed- 
munds County,  S.D. 

'79.  —  Marcus  Morton  of  Andover, 
who  was  treasurer  of  the  committee 
which  collected  the  funds  for  the  Ando- 
ver Cottage,  was  married,  October  26, 
to  Miss  Maria  E.  Welch.  The  cere- 
mony took  place  in  Grace  Church, 
Newton. 

'84. — Dr.  Leonard  W.  Bacon,  jr.,  and 
Miss  Emma  W.  Shulock  were  married 
July  6,  in  New  Haven,  Ct. 

'87. — John  L.  Dodge  of  Iowa,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Harvard  Republican  Club, 
made  a  strong  speech  before  the  Re- 
publicans of  Worcester,  in  a  monster 
rally,  held  in  Mechanics  Hall. 

'88. — Wm.  F.  McClelland  was  married 
to  Miss  Gertrude  Strong  at  Winsted, 
Ct.,  October  4th. 

'92. — Herbert  B.  Foster,  formerly  of 
the  Mirror  Board,  and  valedictorian  of 
his  class,  has  been  admitted  to  the 
Sophomore  class  at  Harvard. 
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Books. 


THE  SCAPEGOAT. 

There  came  to  my  notice  this  summer 
probably  the  most  powerful  work  I  have 
ever  read.  The  Scapegoat,  by  the  au- 
thor of  The  Deemster,  shows  us  how 
prone  we  are  to  neglect  the  crying  evils 
of  the  present  in  the  contemplation  of 
evils  past ;  to  shudder  at  the  cruelty  of 
the  dark  ages,  but  to  pass  by  indifferently 
a  state  of  things  existing  not  in  the  dark 
ages,  but  in  this  present  age  of  enlight- 
enment and  culture,  in  the  land  of  Mo- 
rocco, which  the  author  declares  is  a 
blot  upon  civilization  and  the  fair  name 
of  Christianity. 

The  plot  is  too  complicated  to  allow 
a  summary  to  be  given  here ;  but,  as 
the  title  suggests,  the  story  is  founded 
upon  the  old  Hebrew  tradition  of  the 
scapegoat  bearing  the  sins  of  the  people 
even  as  this  young  girl  bears  the  sins 
of  her  father  with  a  patience  that  cul- 
minates in  triumph. 

A  perusal  of  the  book  cannot  fail  to 
impress,  by  very  contrast,  the  blessed- 
ness of  Christianity  in  comparison  with 
the  hollow  shams  and  mockeries  of  that 
remnant  of  barbarism,  Morocco. 

E.  '93. 

THE  QUEEN  OF  SHEBA. 

Mr.  Aldrich's  story  of  the  above  name 
is  certainly  a  very  interesting  one.  It 
goes  to  prove  the  fact,  that  while  he 
may  not  be  classed  in  the  first  rank  of 
the  literary  men  of  the  past,  he  surely 


deserves  such  a  place  in  the  literary 
world  of  to-day.  We  rarely  find  a  man 
whose  stories  are  as  uniformly  interest- 
ing, as  original  in  plot  and  method  of 
treatment,  as  are  his. 

The  Queen  of  Sheba  is  essentially  a 
romance.  It  describes  the  meeting  of 
a  traveller,  and  a  young  girl  who  has 
escaped  from  an  asylum,  and  who  be- 
lieves herself  to  be  the  Queen  of  Sheba. 
She  subsequently  regains  her  mind,  and 
the  two  meet  again  in  the  Alps,  and 
everything  comes  out  happily. 

Some  of  the  description  is  capital.  I 
was  especially  taken  by  the  chapter  pic- 
turing the  little  village  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. One  sometimes  happens  on 
views  such  as  are  there  described. 
The  green  fields,  the  small  white  houses 
of  the  village,  the  dull  red  towers  of  the 
asylum,  are  so  real  that  we  can  almost 
catch  a  glimpse  of  them  as  they  shine 
in  the  warm  summer  sunshine. 

In  the  hands  of  any  other  than  a 
master  the  story  would  be  common- 
place, fit  to  be  embalmed  in  the  columns 
of  a  country  paper,  and  then  forgotten. 
As  it  is,  there  is  a  charm  about  it  that 
cannot  be  explained,  and  that  can  be 
appreciated  only  by  reading  the  book. 

C.  P.  K. 

To  be  Reviewed, 

The  Appeal  to  Life,  by  Theodore T. 
Munger.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Mif- 
flin, and  Co. 
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SWEATERS ! 


WHITE,  BLBCK, 
HND  GRAY. 


JAROS  HYGIENIC 
•!■  SWEATER.  + 


Specialty 


RAY, 


MEN'S  m  ©  © 
m  ®  OUTFITTER, 

509  WA5HIN<iTON  3T., 


641  l&ashiiigtoii, 

COR.  liOYLSTON  ST., 


CORNER  WEST  STREET, 

Boston,  Mass. 

Shirts,  $1.50,$2,$2.50, $3. 

gee  Shirts  wii 
and  tc 

White  Shirts 


CHEVIOT 
WKDRKS 


Negligee  Shirts  with  high  collars  in  stock 
and  to  measure. 


Full  Dress  and  Business 

$1.50  &  $2.00. 


Silk,  ^ 

Kalbriggan,  cl-  r  Underwear. 

Cashmere.  ) 


Fownes, 

Fisk,  Clark  &  Flagg's 
Perrin  Freres, 
Adlers, 


Gloves. 


The  Russian 
Kassan  Glove, 
51.50,  very 
durable. 


High  Class  Neck  Dress  and  Collars,  and  the  Latest  Fashions. 


September  12,  1892. 

Our  stock  for  Fall  and  Winter, 
l892-'93,  now  ready  in  all  departments, 

It  will  be  found  especially  com- 
plete and  attractive. 

F>rGD^S  Brothers, 

Broadway,  cor.  22 d  St., 

New  York  City. 

CLOTHING  AND  FURNISHING  GOODS  ) 
READY-MADE  AND  MADE  TO  MEASURE.  f 
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Iborace  flbartrioge  &  Co., 

83  Lincoln  5treet,  Boston. 


Manufacturer  of  the  Celebrated 

American  TATE  Racket. 


Finer  than  ever  this  year. 


Used  by  Experts  throughout  the  country. 
FULL  LINE  OF  SWEATERS,  JERSEYS,  AND  FOOT-BALL  SUPPLIES. 

Members  of  the  Interscholastic  Co-Operative  Association. 
Official  Outfitters  to  P.A.A. 

Murphy  &  Hopkins,  Academy  Agents. 


Wm,  E.  Doyle, 

J  9 

FLORIST! 

43  TREMONT  STREET. 
Boston,  Mass. 


Conservatories  at  Cambridge. 

(Formerly  Hovey's.) 


Fresh  Cut  Flowers  received  four 
times  daily  from  our 
Conservatories. 


M.  C  TANNLX 


THE  ONLY 


lfcracticaB- 
-^Caterer 


IN  HAVERHILL. 


Catering  for  large  and  small  parties  for  every 
occasion.  Wedding,  Club  and  Society  ban- 
quets a  specialty.    Ice  Cream,  Frozen 
Pudding  and  Ices,  wholesale  and 
retail,  at  all  times.  Fine  China 
Silverware,  and  every  req- 
uisite for  parties. 

24  MAIN  ST.,  HAVERHILL.  MASS. 
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Waterproof 
Bluchers ! 

IN  OIL  TAN  GRAIN  and  HARVARD 
CALF, 

$5,  $6,  $7. 


THAYER,  McXEIL,  &  HODGKIXS. 
11  Temple  Place,  r^oston. 

Members  of  Interscholastic  Co-operative  Ass'n. 


HOTE  (  Punched  )  COVERS 

<     Note     >  for 
BOOKS.  (    Paper.    )  MOTES. 

(The  most  convenient  Place  in  Boston.) 

F.  W.  BARRY,  BEALE  &  COMPANY. 

Manufacturing  Stationers, 

105  6"  no  Washington  $treet, 
Cor.  Elm  St.,  Boston. 

AMERICAN 

EXPRESS  COMPANY 

Fred.  C.  Wilbur,  Agent. 


Prompt  and  Reliable  Service  for  all 
orders. 


W.  E.  Stratton 

AND 

W.  P.  Hovey, 

Teachers  of  Banjo,  Guitar,  and  Mandolin. 

Agents  for  the  celebrated  Luscomb  Banjos  and  Banjourines,  Washburn  Guitars,  and  Mandolins. 
At  Andover  Tuesdays.   Jfy*Write  and  we  will  call  on  you. 

Office  and  Salesroom,  Post-Office  Block,  Lowell,  Mass. 


J.  F.  Richards,  M.l). 


Resideuce  and  Office : 
Cor.  Main  S(.  and  Punchard  Ave., 
Andover,  Mass. 


t\.  T.  WALSH, 

DBA.LEB  IX 

Stores  and  Ranges, 

Manufacturer  of  Tin  and  Sheet-Iron 
Ware. 

Essex  Street,    Andover,  Mass. 
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XLhc  Denfcome, 

Corner  Commonvealtf)  Avenue  and  Dartmouth  street, 
^~  BOSTON.-^- 

^^IIE  HOTEL  VENDOME  is  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  of  the  new  hotel  structures  in 
-2-)ii£!  this  country.  Its  elegance,  spaciousness,  sanitary  excellence,  and  unequalled  location, 
JL  _  make  it  most  desirable  for  transient  visitors  and  tourists.  It  is  also  peculiarly  attractive, 
^'  as  a  residence  for  ladies  and  families.  It  is  situated  in  the  Back  Bay  District,  one  of  the 
grandest  architectural  sections  to  he  found  in  any  country,  and  surrounded  by  noteworthy  public 
buildings — the  Art  Museum,  Public  Library,  Trinity,  New  Old  South,  First  Baptist  and  other 
prominent  churches  and  schools,  both  public  and  private.  • 

Commonwealth  Avenue,  (extending  from  the  Public  Garden  to  the  new  Park),  upon  which 
The  Vendome  has  its  main  front,  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  finest  boulevard  in  America.  It 
is  two  hundred  and  forty  feet  wide,  and  through  its  centre  is  an  improved  Park  one  hundred  feet 
wide,  lined  with  trees  and  shrubs,  while  facing  it  are  the  most  costly  and  beautiful  residences  in 
the  city,  fit  environment  for  this  hotel,  which  has  for  its  guests  the  representative  society  people 
of  the  Union,  and  distinguished  visitors  from  abroad. 

Excursions  can  easily  be  made  to  the  neighboring  seashore  resorts  and  return  the  same  day. 
Railroad  Tickets  may  be  procured  in  the  hotel,  and  all  arrangements  for  baggage,  car  seats, 
lunches,  etc.,  will  be  attended  to  if  desired. 

C.  H.  GREEN  LEAF  &  CO.,  Proprietors. 


Shirt  flakers ! 

DeBUSSY, 
MANWARING 
&  COMPANY. 

NEW  HAVEN,  CT. 


Outfitters! 
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W.  J.  COVILL, 

TAILOR. 

Young  Men's  Trade.  

Large  Stock. 

Choice  Goods  

A  Light  Store.  

Stylish  Garments.—— — !^______ 

Fine  Work  at  Lowest  Prices  in  Town. 


6  Beacon  Street,  Boston. 


MANUFACTURING 


And  Gent's  Outfitters. 

AGENTS  for  DUN  LAP'S  HATS  AND 
EAGLE  SHIRTS. 

467,  469  and  471  Essex  St. 


Dr.  J.  A.  Leitch, 

Andover,  Mass. 

Hours. 

Till  8.30  a.m.;  I  to  3  p.m.;  after  7  p.m. 


FOR  GENERAL  WRITING, 

Nos.  404,  332,  390  and  604. 
FOR  FINE  WRITING, 

No.  303,  and  Ladies',  170. 
FOR  BROAD  AVRITING, 

Nos.  294,  389  and  Stub  Point,  849. 
FOR  ARTISTIC  USE  in  fine  drawings, 

Nos.  659  (Crow-quill),  290  and  291. 

OTHER  STYLES  TO  SUIT  ALL  HANDS. 

THE  MOST  PERFECT  OF  PENS, 

Gold  Medals  Paris  Exposition, 1878  &  1889 

Joseph  Gillott  &  Sons,  91  John  St.,  New  York. 


J,  E.  SEARS, 

DEALEK  IN 

Boots,  Shoes  far  Rubbers, 

Repairing  Neatly  and  Promptly 
J)ouc. 

Bank  Building, 

MAIN  STREET,    .'.    ANDOVER,  MASS. 
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X    "I      1  YOU  wish  to  obtain  Wall  Papers 
that  are  not  common — unique  in 
i      I      ^   design,   and  beautiful  in  finish, 
I      I  that  you  cannot  find  elsewhere  in 

\     I  Lawrence  because  they  are  spec- 

ialties and  their  agencies  are  ours, 
go  to  RICE'S. 

You  will  find  there  a  full  assortment  of  Mun- 
roe's  celebrated  Ingrains,  for  which  a  careful  se- 
lection of  Friezes  has  been  made  to  match  the 
various  colorings. 

Also,  a  large  assortment  of  Window  Shades. 
An  experienced  corps  of  workmen  constantly 
employed,  every  one  of  whom  has  been  in  our 
employ  three  years.  We  guarantee  satisfaction 
in  the  hanging  of  all  kinds  of  paper,  interior 
painting,  or  the  tinting  and  whitewashing  of 
walls  and  ceilings. 

W.  E.  RICE, 

195  AND  197  ESSEX  ST., 
LAWRENCE,  MASS. 


gmitb  4,  fanning, 


Dry  Goods 


AND 


Groceries. 


Essex  Street, 


ANDOVER, 


MASS. 


LEWIS  T.  HHRDY 


JOSEPH  F.  COLE 


HARDY  &  COLE, 

Carpenters,  Builders  and  Lumber  Dealers. 

Lime,  Cement,  and  Mason's  Supplies.  Box  Making. 

PLANING  AND  SA  WING  TO  ORDER. 

Essex  street.  Andover,  Aass. 


T.  J.  FARMER, 

FISH  and  OYSTERS, 

Lobsters  and  Canned  Goods, 
P.  O.  Ave,  (Jndover. 


Henry  McLawlin, 

HARDWARE. 


Also  a  fine  assortment  of  Cutlery,  Revolvers, 
Glass,  Putty,  Lamps,  Paints,  Oils,  Polo 
Sticks,  Skates,  Sleds,  Horse 
Clothing,  Etc. 

Aain  $treet,  (Jndover,  Aass. 
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O.  CHAPMAN, 

SHning  IRooms. 


Fruit,  Confectionery,  Kennedy's  Canned  Goods,  Blank  Books,  Kerosene 
Oil,  Ink,  Canned  Goods,  Base  Ball  Goods,  Etc. 
Everything  pertaining  to 

•  STUDENTS*  OUTFITS.  • 


TEA, 


$2.25 


TEA,  Gold  Lined,  $2.75 
ORANGE,  .    .  $2.$o 
ORANGE,   .    .  $3.00 
Gold  Lined. 


J.  E.  WHITING, 

JEWELLER, 

Andover,  Mass. 


GEORGE  H.  PARKER, 
Hpotbecan>. 

Prescription  accurately  compounded.   Ice  Cold 
Soda  with  pure  Fruit  Juices. 

Main  Street,  Andover,  Mass. 


GROCERIES. 


CHOICE  FRUITS  in  their  Season 
CANNED  MEATS  AND 

FANCY  CRACKERS  in  great  variety. 
FULL  LINE  of  FINE  CANDIES 

J.  H.  CAMPION  &  CO., 
Elm  5<luare,  ®    ®  (Jndover,  Aass. 


Dr.  C.  W.  Scott, 

Main  Street, 
©flu,  no«rS :       Andover,  Mass. 

Till  9  a.m.;  I  to  3  and  7  to  9  p.m. 

BENJAMIN  BROWN, 

DEALER  IN 

BOOTS,  SHOES,  AND  RUBBERS. 

Headquarters  for  Dress,  Tennis  and  Hall 
Shoes.  Custom  work  and  Repairing  in 
all  its  branches.    Maker  of  the 
foot  and  base  ball  shoes,  1890. 

riain  Street,  Andover,  flass. 
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The  Andover  Press 

PRINTERS. 

1  )esigners  of  Novelties  and  Artistic  Ef- 
fects, in  all  Kinds  of  Printed 
Matter. 

JOHN  IN".  COLE,  Aanager. 

T.  E.  RHODES, 

DEALER  IN 

Confectionery,  Ice  Cream,  Soda, 

Cigars,  Tobacco,  &c.  Lunch  Room  attached. 
Also,  Street  Railway  Waiting  Room. 

MAIN  ST.,  ANDOVER. 

HBrown's  Express. 


Boston  Offices:  34  Court  Square;  77  Kingston  Street,  and  105  Arch  Street. 

ANDOVER  OFFICE  :  PARK  SREET. 

B.  B.  TuttI*,  Proprietor. 


John  Cornell, 

Charles  H.  Gilbert, 

DEALER  IX 

DENTIST, 

COAL,  WOOD,  HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Bank  Building,  Main  Street,  Andover. 

Office,  Carter's  Block,  Main  St., 

Andover,  Mass. 

Office  Hours  : 

Yard  :  Near  the  Freight  Station  of  the  Boston 

and  Maine  Railroad. 

8  to  12.30  o'clock  a.  m.   2  to  5.30  p.  m. 

KEELER  &  CO. 

Furniture 
Manufacturers 

AND  UPHOLSTERERS. 

ORDERED  WORK  A 
SPECIALTY. 

Washington  &  Elm  Sts.,  Boston. 

Factory  at  East  Cambridge. 

C.  P.  Keeler,      G.  A.  Keeler,      W.F.  Uacall 
R.  P.  Buzzell,    J.  F.  Small. 
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RELIABLE 

MEDICINES! 


Spruce  Gum  Cough  Syrup,     .  25c. 

Orris  Tooth  Powder,     .    .    .  25c. 

Extract  Jamaica  Ginger,    .    .  25c. 

One  Min.  Cure  for  Toothache,  25c. 

Best  Seidlitz  Powders,  .    .    .  25c. 

Chas.  E.  Scheffler, 

REGISTERED  PHARMACIST, 
539  Essex  St.,  cor.  Franklin  St., 
LAWRENCE. 

THE 

Mansion  House 

ox  the  hill, 
NEAR    PHILLIPS  ACADEMY 
Axdover,  Mass. 

OPEN  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 

In  the  summer  season  the  house  is  delightful. 
During  cold  weather  is  kept  warm  and  com- 
fortable throughout  with  hot  water. 
Terms  :  $12.5010  $17  a  week. 
$2.50  per  clay. 

E.  P.  Hitchcock,  -  -  -  Proprietor. 


Elm  House  Stables, 

W.  H.  Higgins,  Proprietor. 

First-class  Livery  and  Boarding  Stable.  Elegant 
New  Brake  and  Tally-Ho  Coaches  for  Ex- 
cursions and  Games.    Carriages  fur- 
nished for  all  occasions. 

ELM  SQUARE,  ANDOVER. 

T.  A.  Holt  &  Co. 

Dry  Goods 

AND 

Groceries. 

Basement  Baptist  Church, 

ANDOVER,  -  MASS. 


Er win  C.  Pike, 

Dealer  in 

New  and  Second-Hand  Stoves, 

Lamps,  Chimneys,  Shades,  etc.    Largest  stock 
of  Lamps,  to  be  found  in  town.  Tin, 
Glass  and  Wooden  Ware. 

Park  St.,  Andover. 
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Barnes  BHar6,  3r. 

3ob  printer. 

Choice  Work  in  Programmes  for  School  and  College  Events.   Cut  and 
Catalogue  Work  a  Specialty. 
Corner  Methuen  and  Franklin  Streets,  Lawrence.  Mass. 


H.  F.  CHASE, 


Victor  Bicycles 

And  Sundries.   Repairs  on  all 
Makes. 

Post-Office  Avenue,  Andover,  Mass. 


VM.  F0RBES  &  S0NS. 
Steam  iTittere 

AND 

Sanitary  Engineers ! 

Ready  to  furnish  estimates  on  contracts 
for  the  above.    Dealers  in  Steam 
Fitters  and  Plumbers' 

SUPPLIES. 

450  Essex  Street,    Lawrence,  flass. 

AGENT  FOR  THE 

Thoroughbred  Phoenix  Bicycle, 

Best  in  the  world. 


THE  PAGE  CATERING  CO. 

THE  VERY  BEST  FACILITIES  FOR  SERVING  CLASS  AND  SOCIETY 

SPREADS,  ETC.,  ETC. 

46  Merrimac  St.,  Lowell.  250-252  Essex  St.,  Lawrence. 
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C.  T.  Briggs.    W.  A.  Allyn.  J.  H.  Safford.    L.  P.  Collins. 

BRIGGS  &  ALLYN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


Manufacturers  of  Doors,  Sash,  Blinds. 


EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF  HOUSE  FINISH,  HARD  WOOD  VENEERED  DOORS, 

MOULDINGS  OF  ALL  KI 

NDS.     STAIR  BUILDERS. 

600  Essex  Street, 

Lawrence,  Mass. 

C.  A.  LAWRENCE  &  SOX, 

N.  S.  S.  TOriPKINS 

Photograph  and  View 

DEALER  IN 

PHOTOGRAPHERS ! 

PAINTS  AND  OILS, 

1S1  Essex  Street,  Lawrence. 

Chemicals,  Mill  Supplies,  Etc., 

Fenotypes  of  all  styles. 

191  Essex  St.,  Lawrence. 
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J&cK?op  &  Corppapy, 

126  Trerpopt  St.,  Boston. 

SILK  AND  DERBY  HATS, 

For  Young  Men,  a  specialty.    We  are  Sole  Agents  for  the 

Famous  Dunlap  Hats, 

Which  are  worn  by  more  Students  than  any  other  throughout  the  United  States. 


Jackson  &  Co.,  126  Tremont  St.,  Boston. 


DO  NOT  FORGET  THAT  THE 

Boston  and  Maine  Railroad 

Runs  a  Through  Train  via  the  Poughkeepsie  Bridge  Route 

To  Philadelphia,  fSNXlTo  Washington, 

A  )  buled  sleep  I  ^ 

Arriving  at  7.04  a.m.  '    ing  cars,    J  Arriving  at  1 1.20  a.m. 

every  day  in  the  year,  leaving  Boston  at  5.45  p.m. 
Close  Connections  at  Washington  for  the  South  and  Southwest. 
That  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  runs 

Through  Sleeping  Cars  to  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis, 

By  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  Soo  Line,  leaving  Boston  every  day  in  the  year  at  7.15  p.m. 
That  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  runs  through  Buffet  Cars  to 

CHICAGO  AND  THE  WEST, 

VIA  THE  CENTRAL  VERMONT  AND  GRAND  TRUNK  RAILWAYS. 

Commencing  June  27,  a  Special  Fast  Express  Service  was  placed  in  effect,  via  the  last  named  route, 
leaving  Boston  at  11  a.m.,  arriving  in  Chicago  early  the  next  evening. 

Information.  Time  Tables,  Tickets,  Accommodations  in  Parlor  or  Sleeping  Cars,  etc.,  can  be  obtained 
of  our  Local  Agent  at  Andover,  or  at  214  and  218  Washington  St.,  cor.  State  St.,  Boston- 

D.  J.  FLANDERS,  Gen.  Pas.  and  Ticket  Act.      J.  W.  SANBORN,  Acting  Gen.  Manager. 


F.  A.  CORBIN. 

Importing  #  Tailor, 

1000  Chapel  Street, 

 New  Haven,  Ct. 


THE  POPULAR 

XTEW  •  MAIL! 


Cushion  Tiros;  Tangent  Spokes,  nickeled 
to  intersections;  stronger  and  handsomer  than 
direct  spokes.  Diamond  Frame,  brazed 
at  all  points.   Easy  Garford  Saddle, 

New  Mail  pattern  low  handle  bar. 

Also,  Nfw  Mam.,  Ladies'  Pattern,  -  -  -  -  $100 
"    Nf.w  Mam.,  Pnuematics,  -  $120  and  $(50 

"    Nf.w  Mail,  Boys'  Diamond.  $60 

"    Other  mikes  Hoys'  Safeties,  $35 

Jt^"See  the  n  and  <ret  Catalogue  and  list  or 

second  hand  w'^eols.  Bargains. 

ffm.  Read  &  Sims,  Manufacturers, 

107  WASHINGTON  ST.,       BOSTON,  MASS. 


HEADQUARTERS 

—FOR— 

LAWN  TENNIS  GOODS,  FOOT 
BALLS,  BASE  BALLS. 

DYER  &  CO., 

337  j£03ey  Street, 
Lawrence. 


Violins,  Banjos,  Guitars,  and  all 
Kinds  of  Musical  Merchan- 
dise and  Strings. 


O.  A.  Jenkins  &  Co. 

College  Hatters. 


CORRECT  STYLES.   SUPERIOR  QUALITY. 

CANES,  UMBRELLAS,  MACKINTOSHES. 


407  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

Members  of  Interscholastic  Co-operative  Association. 


J.  M.  Bradley, 

Tailor  arjd  fVer/s  Furpisb^r. 

16  r\f\\N  5T.,  ANDOVER. 

A  Specialty  made  of  the  most  Correct  London  Styles  in  Suitings, 
Trouserings  and  Overcoatings.    A  fine  well-selected  stock  of 
Men's  Furnishings,  and  constant  additions  of  everything 
new,  is  what  has  made  our  reputation. 
Full  Dress  Suits  to  let. 

Agent  for  Scripture's  Laundry,  Lowell. 


tDol.  2. 
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Stanbaro  Clothing  Co., 

MANUFACTURING  RETAILERS  OF 

HIGH    GRADE  CLOTHING, 

FROM  BOTH  FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  FABRICS. 


ALSO,  ADVANCE  STYLES  IN  TROUSERS,  SUITS,  AND 

OVERCOATS. 


FULL  EVENING  DRESS  SUITS 

CONSTANTLY  ON  HAND. 


395  WASHINGTON  STREET, 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


NEW 

STYLES  and  SI2SS 

For  1892. 

to  M 


And 


The  Folding  Hawk-Eye 

size  5x7; 
The  Petite  Kamaret,  for< 

Ladies.  These  cameras  use  regular  dry  plates,  or  Blair's  New  Film,  for  25  to  100  pictures 
without  loading.  The  Hawk-Eye  has  the  largest  sale  of  any  combined  plate  and  film  camera  ever 
made.  The  Kamaret  is  unequalled  for  tourist's  use,  being  nearly  one-third  smaller  than  any  sim- 
ilar camera  of  equal  capacity.  Anyone  who  will  glance  over  the  Hawk-eye  and  Kamaret  booklets 
which  are  sent  free,  will  understand  why  his  choice  should  be  one  of  these,  rather  than  any  of  the 
numerous  other  cameras  advertised.  The  prices  range  from  $15.00  to  $55.00.  We  develop 
and  finish  the  pictures,  or  supply  outfits  for  such  purpose,  as  preferred. 

THE  BLAIR  CAMERA  CO.,  Manufacturers. 

Salesrooms,  Wholesale  and  Retail,  No.  471  Tremont  St., 
Boston;  Nos.  451 — 453  Broadway,  New  York; 
No.  918  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia;  Nos.  245—247 
State  Street,  Chicago ;  E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY 


Blair's  Film  *  * 
*  #  *  Won't  Frill. 


&  CO.,  New  York,  Trade  Agents.  
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5br*v*,  Crurpp  &  Low 
Corrjp&ny. 

Watches, 

Diamonds,  Bronzes, 

Clocks,  Bric-a-Brac.  The  Celebrated 
Plated  Gorham  Ware,  equal 
to  silver. 


MEDALS,  CUPS  AND  PINS, 

For  Prizes  and  Societies. 


Engravers  and  5tationer,s. 

Calling  Cards,  Invitations  and  Programmes  ex- 
ecuted quickly.    Stationery  of  the 
finest  grade. 

147  Tremont,  cor.  West  St.,  Boston. 


Photographer,  Laurence. 

Elevator  to  Studio.  Special  Rates  to  P.A.  Men. 

G.  H.  McClellan,  Agent,  E.  C.  3-4. 


ME 


Made  for  Gentlemen  only.    In  Sizes  and  Half-Sizes,  from  4  to  10.    In  Width 
from  1  to  7,    Calf,  Kid,  Kangaroo,  Patent  Leather,  Goat,  and 
Ooze  Calf,  (in  Fancy  Colors),  at  all  our 

CRAWFORD  SHOE  STORES, 

BOSTON  STORES:  225  Washington  St.;  6n  Washington  St.;  22  and  24  Park  Sq.;  182  Hoyls- 
ton  St.;  Under  U.  S.  Hotel;  45  Green  St.;  56  Main  St.,  (Charlestown.) 

Bouve,  Crawford  Co.,  Corporation,Maker, 

Jjy^Members  of  the  Graduating  Class  who  go  to  Yale,  will  find  a  full  line  of  our  shoes  at  Our 
New  Haven  Store,  808  CHAPEL  STREET. 
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Boston  &  Hlban^  IRatlroao. 


THE  ONLY  FIRST-CLASS  THROUGH  CAR  LINE  FROM 
NEW  ENGLAND  TO  THE  WEST. 


Cf  HORTEST  and  QUICKEST  route  to  Albany,  Syracuse,  Rochester,  Buffalo, 
Cleveland,  Toledo,  Detroit,  Cincinnati,  Columbus,  Louisville,  Chicago,  St. 
Louis  and  all  points  in  the  West  and  Northwest.  The  only  line  from  New  England 
running  DINING  CARS  to  the  West.  Accommodations  in  Sleeping  and  Draw- 
ing-Room  Cars  reserved  any  number  of  days  in  advance,  on  application  to  Ticket 
Agent,  232  Washington  Street,  or  to 


A.  S.  HANSON,  GEN.  PAS.  AGENT, 


4— 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


Tf>e  Largest  5tocls 


-OF- 


Drafting  Instruments 

And  Supplies  and  Artists'  Materials  in  New 
England,  is  at 

Wadsworth,  Howland  &  Co's. 
84  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


Badges.  Medals. 


We  make  a  specialty  of  Badges,  Medals,  Yacht 
Club  Flags,  and  Pins  of  all  descriptions. 
Send  for  estimates  and  designs.  Old 
Gold  and  Silver  bought  or 
exchanged. 

C.  A.  W.  CROSBY  AND  SON, 

474  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

No  Matter  What 

You  want  from  an  apothecary  store,  you  can 
save  money  by  buying  it  at  Woodward's  Horti- 
cultural Hall  Drug  Store.  We  sell  all  drug 
store  goods  at  the  lowest  prices  on  earth. 

WOODWARD'S, 

Horticultural  Hall  Reduced  Price  Drug  Store, 
100  and  102  Tremont  St.,  Boston. 
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Wholesale 

AND 

Retail  Dealer 

IN 

SOCIETY 

Emblems ! 

Diamonds  and 


NS3B3B 

14  K  FINE. 


Precious  3tones- 

COLLEGE  BHDCE  AND  PIN  WORK 


H  SPECIALTY. 


Walter  I.  Rand, 

175  Iremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Next  door  to  Tremont  Theatre. 


DESK  COHPANY. 

 ,g  Manufacturers  of  the  cel- 
ebrated 

DERBY  DESKS. 


Oak,  Cherry,  Walnut,  Mahogany. 

3ioll  7op  Sesfes,  $36.00  Upward. 

Flat  Top  Desks,  Single  and  Double-Sided  Stu- 
dents' Desks,  Office  and  Study  Chairs,  Tables 
of  all  kinds  for  Offices,  Directors'  Tables 
and  Chairs,  Bookkeepers'  Desks,  Letter 
Press  Stands.    Estimates  given  on  or- 
dered work.    Cuts  and  prices  on 
application.  Warerooms, 

93  Causeway  St.,  =  Boston. 

Opposite  Lowell  Depot. 


ONLY  |3.oo  TO  NEW  YORK 

For  First-Class  Limited  Tickets 

Wa  Zhc  jfall  IRiver  Xtne. 

Famous  steamers  Puritan,  Plymouth,  Pilgrim  and  Providence. 

Composed  of  parlor  cars  and  regular  passengers  coaches,  leave  Park  Square  Station,  Boston, 
week-days  at  6.00,  Sundays  at  7  p.m.,  running  through  to  steamer  at  Fall  River  in  eighty  min 
utes.    Due  at  New  York  7.30  a.m.    Annex  Boat  connection  between  Pier  28  N.  R.  and 
Jersey  City  and  Brooklyn  on  arrival.    A  Splendid  Orchestra  on  each  Steamer. 
Baggage  checked  from  hotel  or  residence  in  Boston  to  destination.  Tickets, 
staterooms  and  berths  secured  at  3  Old  Stat  House,  cor.  Washington 
and  State  Streets,  and  at  Park  Square  Station,  Old  Colony  R.R. 

J.  R.  KENDRICK,  General  Manacer. 
GEO.  L.  CONNOR,  General  Passenger  Agent. 
L.  H.  PALMER,  Agent,  3  Old  State  House,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Dame,  Stoddard  &  Kendall, 

Colter  Outfitters. 

Everything  pertaining  to  Base  Ball,  Lawn  Tennis,  and  Bicycling.    Make  the  famous  QuiNCY 
Expert  Racket,  and  the  Special  Catcher's  Mit.    Sole  Agents  for 

The  Eagle  Bicycles 

In  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont  and  Massachusetts.    Send  for  Catalogues. 

374  Washington  and  2  Franklin  Streets,  Boston. 


Mackintoshes, 

Umbrellas, 

HOSIERY. 

3MIKT3, 

For  all  occasions,  Ready-Made  and  to  Measure. 
Gloves.  Walking  or  Driving. 

Stainless  Black  Hose,  $3  a  doz. 


Oh 


-a 

o 
o 
> 

»— i. 


493  Washington  Street, 


Comer  Temple  Place, 


Boston,  Mass. 


CUSHMAN'S, 

17  Court  St.,  Boston.  Telephone,  3077. 


Photographer  to  the  Class  of  '92,  V  M  Hips 
Anooocr  Acatlcmu. 


Mr.  Hardy's  reputation  as  a  first-class  artist 
has  been  obtained  by  years  of  successful  work. 
His  Boston  Studio  is  a  radiating  art  centre. 
Crayons,  Pastels,  India  Ink,  Water  Colors,  and 
the  famous  La  Perle  Porcelains,  made  and  fin- 
ished in  the  best  manner,  at  reasonable  prices. 


Artiste'  Materials 

—  FOR  — 

CRAYON,  and  Charcoal  Drawing,  China,  Oil  and  Water  Color  Painting. 
Mathematical  Instruments, 

Architects'  and  Engineers'  Supplies,  etc. 

Frost  &  Adams,  Importers, 

F-  Sl  fhsI:  gabad^wbence'  3T  Cornhill,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Tailor, 

To  ®  if)e  ®  Harvard  ®  Co-operative. 

No.  71  B^acorj  Str^t,  Boston. 

Opposite  Public  Garden. 

AGENT  FOR  WHITTAKER  &  COMPANY  AND  HILL  BROS., 

LONDON,  W. 

Tborqtop  Brotbers. 

FLOPJ3T3. 

Fancy  Roses,  Orchids,  and  every  variety  of  Choice  Cut  Flowers  at  the  shortest 
notice.  Bouquets,  Baskets,  etc.,  for  all  occasions.  Goods  delivered 
free  in  Andover.    A  trial  order  will  convince  you 
that  the  place  to  order  flowers  for  any 
occasion,  is  at 

Thornton  Brothers, 

384  Broadway,  Lawrence,     =    =    =   Telephone,  263-3, 
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THE  LATEST  ENGLISH 
Style  in 

FALL  DERBY 

Heavy  Oxford 

Cheviot  Shirts, 

Made  to  order,  3  for  $  1 0.00.  Send  for  samples. 
Goods  sent  on  approval. 


L.  E.  FLETCHER  &  CO., 

153  Qovlston  St.,  Boston. 


The 

instruments 
of  our 
manufacture 
are 

the  only 
American- 
made 
Guitars, 
Mandolins 
and 
Han  j  os 
ever 
awarded 
Gold, 
Silver, 
and  Bronze 
Medals  for 
Superior 
Excellence 
of  Work- 
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£be  american  Bo$  as  1!  bave  met  btm  at  Scbool. 

Y  dear  Fritz  : —  Last  summer  when  I  visited  you  once  more  in  our 
beloved  fatherland,  I  was  rash  enough  to  promise  you  a  letter  on  the 
American  boy  for  your  Morgenzeitung.  I  have  since  wished  that  I  had 
never  done  so,  for  the  word  "  American,"  alone,  is  sufficiently  vague  and 
indefinite  to  deserve  a  treatise  for  its  definition,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
"  Boy."  Why  !  were  not  you  yourself  ready  to  conclude  from  what  you 
had  seen  of  Americans  in  Germany  that  there  could  be  no  such  period  of 
life  here  as  boyhood,  that  everybody  must  be  born  a  full-grown  man  ? 
Very  natural !  And  yet,  there  is  such  a  being  as  the  American  boy,  most 
emphatically  ;  and  a  schoolmaster  like  myself  ought  to  know  fairly  well 
what  stuff  he  is  "made  on." 

Were  I  to  render  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  typical  American 
boy  intelligible  to  a  German,  I  would  first  tell  him  something  about  the 
country  of  the  United  States  and  its  history  ;  how  small  it  was  in  the 
beginning  and  how  vast  it  is  now  ;  how  thickly  settled  it  is  in  some  places, 
how  thinly  in  others  ;  how  the  settlers  differed  from  each  other,  and  differ 
still ;  how  they  had  to  struggle  and  are  still  struggling  to  maintain  them- 
selves against  nature  and  conquer  her ;  and,  last  but  not  least,  how  the 
people  had  to  fight  for  political  recognition  among  the  nations  of  the 
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earth.  Perhaps  I  might  then  succeed  in  making  you  understand  what  a 
diversity  of  things,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  this  convenient  term 
"  American  "  must  needs  cover  and  continue  to  cover  for  decades  to  come. 

Far  better,  to  be  sure,  it  would  be  if  I  could  show  you  and  your 
readers  the  school  where  I  have  myself  studied  American  boyhood,  prob- 
ably the  most  democratic  school  in  this  democratic  country,  and  an  insti- 
tution reflecting  the  United  States  en  miniature  —  I  mean  Phillips  Acad- 
emy at  Andover.  There,  where  at  least  every  "  section  "  of  the  country, 
and  almost  every  state,  is  represented,  you  would  also  find  all  the  types  of 
American  boyhood.  "  All  ?  the  good  as  well  as  the  bad  ?  the  manly  as 
well  as  the  unmanly?"  Yes,  all;  but  the  bad,  the  unmanly  —  in  justice 
to  the  school  be  it  said  —  are  generally  but  transient  guests.  Yes,  you  do 
find  there  occasionally  the  familiar,  elegant  idler,  perhaps  the  identical  one 
whom,  a  few  months  ago,  you  saw  lounging  in  the  Cafes  of  Berlin,  and 
whom,  a  few  months  hence,  you  may  find  there  again  —  the  type  unfortu- 
nately still  too  conspicuous  in  Europe.  But  you  would  also  find  such  as 
you  have  not  seen  at  all,  boys  whose  very  sturdiness  and  grit  remind  one 
of  the  early  struggles  of  that  most  typical  of  all  Americans — Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Now,  to  catalogue  and  describe  all  these  various  types  of  boyhood 
cannot  possibly  be  the  purport  of  a  short  letter.  Nor  do  you  want  a  com- 
posite photograph  of  them.  Hence  I  will  only  single  out  some  of  those 
traits  which  are  most  likely  to  interest  Germans  ;  and  this  I  will  do  by 
saying  a  few  words  about  manners  and  morals. 

Manners,  one  is  apt  to  think,  are  all  on  the  surface,  external,  and 
everybody  ought  to  be  able  to  tell  off-hand  whether  a  person  whom  he 
meets  has  good  manners  or  not.  But  is  not  this  view  one-sided  ?  At  all 
events  it  is  in  great  part  the  reason  why  so  many  of  our  good  people  in 
Germany  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  American  boy  not  only 
has  no  manners,  but  that  he  is  the  embodiment  of  all  that  is  bad  in  this 
respect.  Now  I  do  myself  admit  that,  ordinarily  speaking,  the  average 
American  boy  has  almost  no  manners  in  the  sense  which  we  in  Germany 
attach  to  the  word.  What  manners  he  has,  however,  he  often  treats  some- 
what like  his  heavy  luggage  which  he  checks  all  the  way  from  New  York 
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to  San  Francisco,  preferring  to  travel  with  nothing  but  a  light  bag.  And 
in  countries  where  people  do  not  check  boxes  and  trunks  such  long  dis- 
tances, he  may  often  be  seen  travelling,  for  convenience's  sake  you  under- 
stand, with  no  heavy  luggage  whatever.  In  other  words,  the  American 
boy,  though  he  frequently  appears  to  be  utterly  devoid  of  good  manners, 
has  nevertheless  a  capacity  for  such  ;  and  that,  I  think,  makes  his  case  far 
from  hopeless. 

Moreover,  it  is  important  to  notice  where  he  does  and  where  he  does 
not  show  his  good  manners,  or,  to  put  it  differently,  what  persons  can  and 
what  persons  cannot  induce  him  to  be  on  his  good  behavior.  You  know 
very  well  that  a  blustering  policeman  cannot ;  nor  can  a  conceited  young 
army  officer ;  nor,  in  fact,  any  official  that  "  puts  on  airs."  Of  all  this 
you  have  been  able  to  convince  yourself  among  young  Americans  in  Ger- 
many, and  it  is  not  otherwise  here.  But  why-is  it  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  man  of  natural  dignity,  or  only  a  plain,  straight-forward,  self-possessed 
man,  without  show  and  "airs,"  seldom,  if  ever,  fails  to  call  forth  from  a 
boy  all  the  good  manners  and  all  the  respect  that  anyone  can  reasonably 
ask  for?  And,  what  is  more  significant,  why  does  a  woman  so  generally 
and  easily  exercise  a  restraining  influence  over  the  American  boy,  and 
why  is  she  so  safe  against  rude  and  improper  conduct  on  his  part  ?  Indeed, 
my  private  opinion  is  that  the  influences  which  prompt  the  American  boy 
to  good  behavior  are  more  to  his  credit  than  the  influences  which  provoke 
him  into  being  ill-mannered  and*  impertinent  are  to  his  discredit.  Clown- 
ish and  awkward  and  noisy  enough  he  is  at  times,  Heaven  knows,  but 
quick  enough  to  take  a  hint  also.  No  German  boy,  I  care  not  from  what 
kind  of  home  he  may  come,  would  ever  walk  up  to  his  teacher's  desk  after 
the  recitation,  sit  down  on  it,  sometimes  with  his  hat  on  his  head  and  a 
pencil  in  his  mouth,  and  then  begin  a  conversation  somewhat  in  this  hail- 
fellow-well-met  fashion  :  "  I  say,  Professor,  can't  you  put  us  into  the  Reader 
pretty  soon  ?  I  want  to  get  on  more  rapidly  and  don't  care  for  German 
Grammar  at  all."  But  let  me  not  omit  to  add  this  :  almost  no  German 
boy,  after  having  been  rebuked,  in  sledge-hammar  style,  for  a  much  less 
flagrant  breach  of  etiquette,  will  go  on  and  improve  so  rapidly  on  his  old 
self  as  the  young  American,  after  receiving  a  kindly  hint,  will  rise  from 
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boorishness  to  gentlemanliness.  As  I  said  before,  he  has  capacity  for 
manners,  and  if  that  capacity  has  lain  dormant  up  to  his  sixteenth  year, 
nay,  if  during  the  few  pliable  and  docile  years  of  schooling  that  are  left  to 
the  belated  youth  before  he  must  go  out  into  active  life  again  (for  only  too 
often  he  has  already  one  period  of  active  life  behind  him),  if,  I  say,  during 
this  brief  time  he  does  not  attain  to  that  instilled  and  ingrained  life  refine- 
ment which  is  the  happy  birthright  of  others,  then  blame  not  him,  not 
young  America,  in  fact,  not  even  always  old  America,  either,  but  ask  your- 
self :  "  Could  it  be  otherwise  at  present  ?  "  That  it  will  be  otherwise  some- 
time, soon,  I  firmly  believe. 

Do  you  think  me  too  lenient,  too  hopeful  in  this  matter  of  good-breed- 
ing and  manners,  my  friend  ?  I  hope  not.  Yet,  if  you  do,  lay  it  to  the 
fact  that  I  have  seen  some  real  and  permanent  improvement  in  the  man- 
ners of  boys  since  I  first  came  to  Phillips  Academy. 

"  But  what  about  morals  ?  "  you  ask.  Well,  you  will  not  expect  me 
to  be  so  unphilosophical  as  to  hold  that  a  community  like  that  of  Phillips 
can  make  genuine  progress  in  manners  and  yet  be  actually  going  back,  or 
even  standing  still  in  morals,  unless,  indeed,  I  should  employ  either  term 
or  both  in  a  culpably  superficial  meaning.  Nevertheless,  true  consistency 
does  not  compel  me  to  admit  progress  of  morals  in  every  particular  simply 
because  I  maintain  that  there  has  been  an  improvement  of  manners  in 
general.  It  may  well  be  that  for  a  decade  or  more  there  is  progress  in 
one  particular  direction,  or  in  most,  and  stagnation  or  retrogression  in 
others.  What,  however,  ought  I  to  include  and  exclude  when  I  speak  of 
morals  and  morality  ?  Let  me  again  avoid  a  catalogue  of  vices  and  virtues, 
such  as  I  should  have  to  give  if  I  took  these  terms  in  their  hackneyed 
sense  and  pretended  to  answer  questions  like  the  following:  "Do  Ameri- 
can boys  gamble  and  drink  ?  are  many  of  them  given  to  '  cribbing,'  lying, 
licentiousness,  etc.  ? "  To  answer  questions  like  these  would  be  easy  but 
unsatisfactory.  Most  of  them  you  can  answer  for  yourself  a  priori : 
"Does  young  America  gamble?"  "Of  course  it  does."  '-And  why?" 
"  Because  old  America  gambles."  And  similarly  :  "  Does  young  Germany 
get  tipsy?"  "Of  course  it  does."  "And  why?"  "  Because  old  Ger- 
many does."    How  could  it  be  otherwise  ? 
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Of  far  greater  interest  than  an  inquiry  into  the  details  of  morality  or 
immorality  is  the  question  whether  there  is  being  developed  in  the  Ameri- 
can boy,  and  especially  at  such  an  important  school  as  Phillips,  any  true 
ethical  insight.  If  so,  then  the  different  features  of  moral  depravity  ap- 
pear in  their  true  light,  as  symptoms  pointing  to  an  ethical  system  more 
or  less  diseased.  Then,  too,  and  not  until  then,  will  the  different  virtues 
be  cultivated  from  a  nobler  motive,  with  a  higher  aim  in  view  than  ever 
before,  that  is,  not  merely  as  means  to  an  end,  but  for  their  own  sakes. 
Now,  I  honestly  believe  that  the  curative  treatment  which  Phillips  Acad- 
emy administers  to  symptoms  of  moral  disorder  is  just  as  far  removed 
from  quackery  as  her  cultivation  of  moral  health  from  the  hot-house 
process.  Not  that  I  think  the  old  school  perfect  or  proof  against  the 
easily  besetting  sins  of  the  American  national  character,  but  I  fully  trust 
whatever  exigences  may  arise,  Phillips  will  show  herself  equal  to  them. 
Are  there,  then,  such  exigences  in  sight  and  imminent  ?  Are  there  weak- 
nesses and  vices  which  to-day,  more  than  at  other  times,  threaten  to 
damage  the  character  of  American  youth  ?  It  would  be  strange  if  there 
were  not ;  and,  unless  I  mistake  greatly,  the  dangers  which  young  Amer- 
ica has  to  face  just  now  are  extravagance  and  an  inordinate  love  of  popu- 
larity. If  they  are  not  absolutely  the  most  serious  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  our  boys  towards  true  and  sturdy  manhood,  they  are  ceriainly  none  the 
less  serious  for  having  been  recognized,  so  far,  by  but  few.  Especially 
does  there  seem  to  prevail  a  widespread  blindness  in  respect  to  the  dangers 
arising  from  this  vulgar  and  cowardly  craving  for  popularity.  And  in  this 
point  I  regard  the  American  boy  as  decidedly  inferior  to  the  German. 
But  why  ?  Chiefly  because  the  average  American  teacher,  so  far  from 
checking  this  weakness  in  his  boys,  even  encourages  them  in  it  by  his 
own  example. 

There  are  other  points  of  morals  in  which  I  fear  the  American  boy 
cannot  hold  his  own  against  the  German,  especially  as  regards  scholarship, 
in  so  far  as  that  is  a  question  of  morals  or  character,  and  to  a  very  large 
extent  it  is.  But  here  he  labors  under  too  great  disadvantages  to  make  a 
comparison  seem  at  all  fair. 

To  sum  up,  then,  briefly,  I  may  say  that  in  manners  as  well  as  in 
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morals  I  cannot  but  believe  that  the  American  boy  is  capable  of  working 
out  his  own  salvation  unto  full  manhood  though  it  may  be,  here  and  there, 
with  fear  and  trembling.  His  manners  are  in  general  not  so  bad,  cer- 
tainly not  so  helpless,  as  foreigners  think  them  to  be ;  his  character  not 
in  all  points  so  free  from  weaknesses  as  his  countrymen  may  think.  Such, 
in  hasty  outlines,  is  the  American  boy  as  I  have  met  him  at  school  —  a 
boy  most  emphatically,  and  a  good  deal  of  a  man,  too  ;  at  least  with  excel- 
lent material  for  the  making  of  a  man. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Conrad  Bierwirth,  P.  A.  '79. 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  November  23,  1892. 
7  Matthews  Hall. 


When  stars  are  courting  lovely  earth, 

And  birds  to  warm  their  young  have  flown, 

When  busy  bees  have  hushed  their  buzz, 
Cold  dew  then  kisses  Nature's  gown. 

Mad. 
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Gbe  Social  Claims  of  tbc  Hnoover  Stuoent. 

''"jpWO  principal  factors  are  to  be  considered  in  relation  to  student  life 
of  all  classes  at  every  institution.  They  are  the  direct  connections 
of  the  student  to  his  school  or  college,  as  regards  his  scholarship  and  dis- 
cipline, and  the  life  outside  actual  scholastic  duties,  his  recreation  and 
diversion  periods.  Both  these  phases  play  active  parts  in  framing  the 
character  of  the  man  and  the  status  of  the  school  ;  both  are  alike  of 
serious  and  vital  importance  to  both  student  and  professor. 

A  school  is  a  community.  The  laws  and  provisions  of  a  community 
are  formed  to  supply  its  rational  demands.  Just  in  so  far  as  the  school 
fails  to  supply  the  just  demands  of  the  community  which  it  forms,  it  falls 
short  of  its  duty,  and  correspondingly  the  tone  of  its  excellence  decreases. 
The  student  ever  has  a  constant  duty  to  his  school,  but  the  school  has  an 
even  greater  duty  to  the  student.  Whenever  these  are  not  nicely  balanced 
evil  in  some  form  is  sure  to  accrue ;  whenever  superior  and  subordinate 
fail  to  receive  their  just  dues,  the  machinery  will  be  somewhere  found 
wanting. 

The  Andover  student  has  his  studies  and  discipline  clearly  mapped 
out  for  him.  For  faithful  work  and  good  standing  he  receives  the  instruc- 
tion of  a  well-educated  faculty,  and  an  excellent  apparatus  and  equipment. 
So  far  as  the  recitation  room  is  concerned  there  is  sufficient  reciprocity. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  recreation  side  of  the  school  is  less  broad.  Ath- 
letics head  the  list,  and  if  one  really  wishes  he  may  enter  some  form  of 
them  in  some  position,  anywhere  between  a  team  captain  and  a  third-rate 
tennis  player.  In  the  winter  athletics  are  practically  given  up,  and  there 
are  a  large  number  of  men  left  with  extra  time  upon  their  hands.  A  few 
but  only  a  few,  devote  themselves  to  literary  pursuits. 

It  certainly  does  seem  that  a  voice  may  be  justly  raised  in  the  fall 
and  spring  as  well  as  in  the  winter  terms  for  the  social  claims  of  the 
Academy,  but  during  the  latter  time  these  enjoyments  especially  com- 
mend themselves.    The  social  conditions  of  the  Phillips  community  are 
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somewhat  ridiculous.  The  ordinary  fellow  who  comes  to  the  Academy 
plods  through  three  years  of  hard  study,  till  he  reaches  the  senior  year, 
when  he  enjoys  the  rare  privilege  of  a  sleigh-ride  and  a  banquet  in  the 
winter,  and  a  reception  in  the  spring.  There  are  exceptions  to  this  rule. 
A  man  sometimes  makes  friends  in  town.  If  he  be  so  fortunate  he  may 
congratulate  himself  above  the  majority  who  are  not  so  favored. 

The  school  sanctions  these  two  senior  entertainments,  but  beside 
them  there  are  no  receptions  or  like  gatherings  for  any  class  or  classes. 
Fellows  come  here  from  homes  and  environments  where  they  have  been 
accustomed  all  their  lives  to  social  advantages.  Here  they  find  a  life 
which  on  the  outside  is  well  nigh  monastical.  The  tendency  is  to  form  a 
diseased  social  condition.  It  seems  ridiculous  that  members  of  Andover's 
two  prominent  schools  should  be  obliged  to  meet  in  quiet  spots  outside 
the  populous  districts  of  the  town,  or  claim  some  cousinship  or  second- 
cousinship  in  order  to  maintain  ordinary  acquaintances.  True,  there  is 
romance  in  this,  and  a  smack  of  adventure  withal,  but  it  is  certainly  not 
the  most  conventional  form  of  society. 

The  social  side  of  the  student  life  here  may  be  bettered  by  two 
bodies  of  people  ;  they  are  the  trustees  and  faculty  of  the  Academy,  and 
the  ladies  of  Andover.  I  would  by  no  means  say  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
faculty  to  provide  for  the  school's  recreation,  except  in  this  respect.  The 
trustees  of  Exeter  have  so  far  appreciated  these  needs  that  they  have 
arranged  for  a  series  of  receptions  the  coming  year,  which  will  in  part 
supplement  the  balls  which  have  heretofore  been  held  by  the  students  in 
connection  with  the  ladies  of  the  town.  Other  well-known  schools  have 
adopted  this  course  with  very  gratifying  results. 

With  but  few  exceptions  the  ladies  of  Andover  trouble  themselves 
very  little  concerning  the  social  pleasures  they  might  bestow  upon  the 
Academies.  Some  consider  the  fellows  a  rather  graceless  set,  others  are 
willing  but  they  do  not  know  exactly  how  to  bring  such  things  to  pass. 
When  a  fellow  is  away  from  home  there  is  nothing  he  appreciates  more 
than  the  friendship  of  a  warm-hearted  woman,  and  there  is  nothing  that 
will  give  him  more  stimulus  to  righteousness  than  this.  There  are  some 
people  in  town  who  give  themselves  no  more  trouble  about  the  fellows 
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than  if  a  student  were  nothing  more  than  a  living,  eating  animal,  — 
nothing  more  than  a  dog,  who  is  supposed  to  make  his  own  society. 

If  the  social  claims  of  the  Andover  student  were  better  appreciated 
and  provided  for,  the  moral  status  of  the  school  could  not  but  be  raised. 
The  majority  of  delinquencies,  both  of  scholarship  and  of  character,  take 
their  root  just  here.  If  fellows  were  sure  that  in  times  of  loneliness  and  of 
trouble,  which  may  come  to  all  occasionally,  they  could  be  sure  of  a  kind 
welcome  in  many  homes  in  town,  if  they  could  meet  members  of  our 
sister  school  on  more  open  terms,  and  if  they  could  enjoy  a  few  more 
entertainments  than  are  now  given,  they  would  feel  deeply  grateful. 

Arthur  C.  Mack. 
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fll>ar$  ant>  j£twnn. 

From  the  Welsh  of  Gwilym  Hiraethog's  Ode  on  Peace. 

A  lovely  form,  with  pale  and  weary  face, 
Her  heart  nigh  bursting  with  solicitude, 
Into  the  darkness,  trembling,  ventured  forth, 
Urged  on  by  hope,  and  yet  restrained  by  fear, 
Now,  overwhelmed,  she  turned  toward  home  again  ; 
Then  hesitated,  stopped,  and  wept  afresh  ; 
Forthwith  the  burden  of  her  grief  grew  less, 
Her  heart  grew  stronger  with  reviving  hope. 
On  to  the  field,  the  awful  field  of  death, 
With  quickening  step,  and  mildly  fearless  look, 
The  dauntless  woman  dared  her  way  alone ; 
There  dreading  none,  nor  fearing  aught  to  face 
That  scene  of  havoc,  gentle-hearted  maid, 
She  now  advanced,  upheld  by  strength  of  love ; 
Yea,  in  her  love  she  drew  so  bravely  on, 
Under  the  wing  of  anguish-dealing  Death, 
Amid  the  ruin  wrought  by  sword  and  spear. 
There  wandered  Mary  in  her  toilsome  search 
For  him  she  loved,  lest,  lest  he  might  perchance 
Be  lying  there,  those  death-chilled  forms  among, 
That  throng  of  victims  to  the  insatiate  sword. 

At  morn  of  that  accursed  day,  the  two 
Strolled  fondly  arm  in  arm  —  the  bliss  of  both 
O'ershadowed  by  the  gathering  cloud  of  grief  ; 
Until  at  last  affection  broke  its  bonds, 
And  one  fell  on  the  other's  neck  and  wept, 
While  heart  to  heart  rushed,  melted  into  one. 
Then  suddenly  the  rousing  trumpet-sound 
Pierced  through  their  souls  ;  its  penetrating  tones 
Rude  rent  asunder  their  united  hearts  — 
The  brave,  good  soldier,  with  a  troubled  look, 
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To  Mary  gave  one  fond  and  final  kiss. 
This  parting  sign  to  her  brought  agony  ; 
And  on  his  knee,  her  all  but  lifeless  form 
Down,  swooning  sank.    Anon  awakened,  she 
Woeful  to  know  the  darkest  hour  had  come  — 
The  hour  to  separate,  —  sobbing,  sorrowed  loud, 
As  now  their  hands  unlock  their  lingering  grasp  ; — 
But  easier  'tis  to  fancy  than  to  tell. 

Obedient  he  the  rallying  squadrons  joined, 
And  soul-sad,  Mary  homeward  went. 
Fair  reason  well-nigh  yielded  to  the  strain 
Of  that  dark  day,  whose  dragging  moments  seeemed 
To  mournful  Mary  lengthened  into  hours. 
When  tardy  twilight  came,  she  keenly  watched, 
But  saw  him  not ;  the  anxious  minutes  sped, 
She  strained  her  eyes,  yet  saw  no  sign  of  him. 
No  longer  with  this  unendurable 
Suspense  could  she  contend,  —  out,  out  she  must ! 
And  many  a  weary  hour  she  still  held  on, 
Fond,  faithful  one  :  her  keen  solicitude, 
Her  eagerness,  in  dead  of  chilling  night, 
Diminished  not ;  through  dreary  wastes  of  woe 
She  for  her  soul's  beloved,  sobbing,  sought. 
The  feeble,  fitful  glimmerings  of  the  moon 
Revealed  to  her  the  track  of  wild  revenge, 
The  ragged  gashes  of  the  ruthless  sword  : 
A  thousand  slain  lie  in  their  beds  of  blood, 
While  on  her  startled  ear  the  dismal  wails 
Of  wounded  fell  —  their  deep-drawn,  angry  groans 
In  death's  last  agony.    In  dark  despair 
Some  sighed  a  mother's  name,  a  father's  some, 
Or  country  hoarsely  whispered,  muttered,  moaned, 
Ah  me  !  in  burning  anguish.    But,  alas  ! 
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Nor  mother  heard,  nor  father  thither  came, 
Nor  brother,  sister,  wife,  nor  lover  there, 
To  soothe  a  moment  with  one  pitying  look. 

But  love  bore  Mary  onward.    Many  a  lip, 
Quivering  with  pain,  she  touched  with  grateful  wine  ; 
And  ministering,  as  with  angelic  hands, 
She  soothed  the  dying  in  their  desolate  hour. 
Then  as  she  bent  to  moist  one  pallid  lip 
She  started,  wondering  her  own  name  to  hear 
By  some  faint,  failing  voice  scarce  murmured  forth  ; 
Swift  brushing  from  her  eye  the  dimming  tear, 
She  neared  and  gazed  ;  and  as  she  gently  wiped 
The  stains,  Oh  Heaven  !  the  face  she  recognized  ; 
Her  Edwin's  self  she  saw !    She  called  aloud, 
Yea  called  again  in  tremulous  tones  of  love,  — 
"  Oh  Edwin  !  art  thou  Edwin  ?    Yes  ;  ah  yes  ! 
Edwin  !  I'm  Mary,  thine  own  Mary,  list ! 
And  answer.    Edwin,  to  thy  Mary  speak 
One  word,  my  darling,  in  my  deep  distress ! " 
Alas,  from  dying  Edwin  sign  nor  sound 
To  Mary  came  ;  but  to  her  longing  gaze 
His  heavy  eyelid  once  was  slowly  raised 
Again,  when  sparkled  forth  a  glance  of  love. 
Pure,  and  bright-burning  in  the  pangs  of  death, — 
A  farewell  flash,  as  of  a  taper  lit 
And  flickering  once,  then  swallowed  up  in  night  ; 
Cold,  powerless,  senseless,  on  the  clammy  ground 
Poor  Mary  fell ;  her  all  too  harassed  heart 
Crushed  by  a  load  that  passed  its  power  at  last. 
One  doleful  cry,  one  heaving,  shuddering  sigh,  — 
Her  spirit  then  from  earthly  sorrow  freed, 
Toward  home  and  Edwin  upward  winged  its  way. 

J.  Webster  Lewis. 
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fIDr.  remington  mc&t. 

"^^7~HEN  I  reached  my  room  I  found  that  1  had  lost  my  note-book,  and 
discovered  an  unsuspected  hole  in  one  of  the  pockets  of  my  well- 
worn  overcoat  that  was  responsible  for  it.  I  was  annoyed  at  this  because 
the  book  was  full  of  law-school  notes,  and,  besides,  contained  some  matters 
that  I  was  about  to  expand  into  Sunday  newspaper  articles,  and  as  these 
meant  money,  I  felt  that  I  had  lost  a  good  deal,  and  immediately  resolved 
to  buckle  the  strap  of  domestic  economy  a  hole  tighter,  as  it  were,  and 
make  up  for  my  loss  by  some  hard  work  that  very  night. 

I  cooked  that  night,  two  Frankfurters  instead  of  the  usual  three,  and 
was  content  with  some  bread  and  a  bumper  of  Chateau  de  Faucet,  in  place 
of  toast  and  cocoa.  A  year  before,  when  I  first  occupied  the  shabby 
little  room,  I  was  recklessly  extravagant  in  the  way  of  steaks,  omelets,  hot 
drinks,  and  such  delicacies,  but  at  this  particular  season  I  was  living  on 
the  leanest  portion  of  the  land. 

I  had  two  lectures  daily  in  the  Law  School  and  from  eleven  until  two, 
five  nights  a  week,  did  police-station  reporting  for  one  of  the  dailies. 
The  proceeds  of  this,  with  a  small  annuity  from  a  maiden  aunt,  clothed 
me  in  rags  and  kept  the  wolf  from  the  door,  although  it  is  ridiculous  to 
presume  that  any  self-respecting  wolf  would  have  climbed  six  flights  of 
stairs  to  get  such  a  bony  object  as  I  was. 

On  one  side  of  me  roomed  a  Shylock  who  on  the  street,  sold  gold 
watch  chains  to  Wall  Street  brokers,  so  he  proudly  told  me.  I  hardly 
believe  this,  for  one  morning  I  discovered  that  he  had  filched  the  contents 
of  my  provision  box,  that  hung  from  the  window  ledge.  Our  subsequent 
relations  were  somewhat  strained,  as  he  never  was  able  to  explain  it  to 
my  satisfaction.  There  were  various  other  neighbors  of  various  degrees 
of  cleanness  on  all  sides  of  me,  but  above  me  was  only  the  roof,  a  meeting 
place  for  legions  of  scraggy  Harlem  cats. 

When  the  lunch  was  over,  an  exciting  law  book  held  my  attention  for 
two  hours,  and  then  drawing  forth  a  pad,  I  made  ready  to  get  out  my 
weekly  article  for  the  Star.    While  I  was  in  the  throes  of  composition  I 
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heard  a  vigorous  knock  at  my  door,  followed  by  the  entrance  of  a  short, 
erect  little  man  who  appeared  to  be  about  fifty  years  old.  He  had  an 
intelligent  but  dissipated  face,  wore  a  very  disreputable  outfit,  and  looked 
like  an  educated  tramp,  if  there  is  such  a  thing.  My  visitor  removed  a 
broad-brimmed  felt  hat,  revealing  a  Webster-like  head,  and  shaking  the 
November  rain  from  his  coat  and  short  gray  beard,  proceeded  to  satisfy 
himself  that  I  was  the  object  of  his  search,  then  in  a  shrill,  whiskey-bitten 
voice  said  :  "  Sir,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  render  you  a  service ;  while  strol- 
ling this  evening  on  th  Street  I  found  this  note-book.    I  took  the 

liberty  of  reading  a  portion  of  it,  and  learned  that  it  belonged  to  a  man  of 
intelligence  and  talent.  As  your  address  was  in  the  book  I  return  it  to 
you,  and  am  pleased  to  make  your  acquaintance.  My  name,  sir,  is  Ply- 
mington  West,  —  excuse  me,  I  ran  out  of  cards  some  time  ago  and  so  can- 
not exchange.  I  have  observed  that  you  are  a  professional  man  and  a 
student  of  human  nature.  (I  felt  highly  flattered.)  On  this  account  I  am 
interested  in  you,  for  my  own  occupation  is  the  study  of  man.  I  am,  sir, 
an  exponent  of  the  grandest  science  that  ever  benefitted  humanity !  For 
twenty  years  I  have  made  Phrenology  a  study,  and  in  various  parts  of  our 
land  have  reformed  hundreds.  I  say  this  not  as  a  boast,  for  from  its  very 
nature  my  art  is  a  reformer.  Teach  a  man  his  weaknesses,  sir,  and  nine 
times  out  of  ten  he  will  strive  to  remove  them.  Phrenology,  I  speak  the 
word  with  reverence,  shows  us  our  good  and  bad  qualities  as  we  never 
otherwise  can  know  them,  and  as  a  parent,  teaches  us  what  things  to  cul- 
tivate and  what  to  restrain. "  The  garrulous  enthusiast  continued  in  this 
strain  for  some  time.  I  found  out  that  he  was  a  native  of  Maine,  "The 
Cradle  of  Genius,  sir,"  and  almost  everything  else  about  him,  but  nothing 
taught  me  so  much  as  his  face.  It  betrayed  every  degree  of  eccentric 
genius  and  beamed  with  fire  and  ardor  as,  in  the  dimness  of  my  room,  he 
lauded  his  "  Art.  "  At  last,  I  cut  him  short  by  requesting  him  to  operate 
on  me.  To  gratify  him,  I  admitted  that  I  half  believed  in  the  science,  but 
I  submitted  to  his  manipulations  only  to  reward  him  for  his  trouble. 

Mr.  Plymington  West  rose  and  studied  my  visage  carefully  for,  at 
least,  ten  minutes.  A  smile  illuminated  his  face.  Then  he  examined 
with  equal  care  my  head,  not  omitting  a  single  bump  or  hollow.    I  was 
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greatly  astonished  at  what  followed.  Mr.  West  suddenly  lost  his  dignity 
and  began  a  most  ludicrous  series  of  capers  around  me,  clapping  his  hands 
and  showing  every  sign  of  joy.  "  A  discovery  !  a  revelation  !  at  last  !  at 
last  !  "  Then  more  intelligibly,  "  Sir,  your  fame  is  assured  ;  after  five 
years'  searching  I  have  discovered  the  Great  American  Phrenologist !  Here, 
my  friend,  my  mantle  is  ready  for  you  !  This  country  is  ready  for  you, 
and  if  you  will  follow  me,  fame  and  fortune  shall  be  yours  !  By  every  line 
of  your  face,  every  part  of  your  skull,  I  know  that  what  I  tell  you  is  true. 
By  your  character,  your  temperament,  and  above  all,  your  brains,  you  are 
wonderfully  fitted  for  this  great  work.  All  that  you  lack  is  a  technical 
knowledge  that  can  be  easily  gained.  Think,  sir,  of  the  thousands  you 
can  help,  can  educate  !  Think  how  much  good  you  can  do  your  country- 
men !  I  implore  you  to  listen  to  me  and  not  to  shatter  the  dreams  of  my 
life.  " 

Mr.  West  would  probably  have  talked  all  night  if  I  had  not  stopped 
him.  I  was  heartily  tired  of  his  foolishness  and  told  him  so  plainly,  but 
it  did  not  have  much  effect  on  him.  I  saw  that  he  was  almost  a  mono- 
maniac and  resolved  to  get  rid  of  him.  I  told  him  I  was  very  busy,  had  no 
time  for  nonsense,  and  giving  him  some  change,  showed  him  the  door. 
He  went,  but  was  not  at  all  abashed.  "Sir,"  said  he,  "you  show  your 
wonderful  independence,  an  invaluable  thing  for  a  phrenologist,  and  I  am 
sure  you  will  show  good  sense  in  this  matter.  I  shall  see  you  again.  Sir, 
this  is  a  proud  day  for  me.    Good  night.  " 

When  I  returned  from  my  police  court  trip  that  night,  I  found  a  high- 
ly alcoholized  and  disreputable  person  asleep  in  front  of  my  door.  It  was 
Mr.  Plymington  West,  overcome  with  joy,  and  I  realized  that  even  Genius 
has  its  afflictions  and  shortcomings.  For  three  months  after  this  I  led  a 
wretched  life.  Mr.  West  dogged  my  foot-steps  when  he  was  able  to  walk, 
and  when  he  was  not,  he  haunted  my  room,  and  I  must  confess  that  my 
room  claimed  him  the  greater  part  of  the  time.  I  did  my  best  to  reform 
him,  and  urged  him  to  exhibit  some  of  those  qualities  he  was  so  fond  of 
discovering  in  others.  But  it  was  useless.  He  kept  on  drinking,  kept  on 
clamoring  about  his  Art,  and  tried  in  a  thousand  ways  to  make  me  a  dis- 
ciple.   His  case  was  a  pathetic  one  no  doubt,  but  as  sentiment  was  too 
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expensive  for  me  to  cherish,  I  made  a  bold  move.  I  severed  my  connec- 
tion with  the  Star,  and  one  night,  quite  unbeknown  to  anyone,  moved 
my  trunkful  of  belongings  to  a  new  quarter  of  the  city,  there  to  begin 
work  anew,  away  from  the  odious  presence  of  my  pitiful  and  pitiless 
tormentor. 

I  worked  hard  and  Fortune  smiled,  and  sometimes  actually  laughed,  for 
my  benefit.  I  found  work  of  the  police  station  kind  on  another  paper  and 
had  a  good  market  for  space  work.  I  made  a  radical  change  in  my  diet 
and  once  more  enjoyed  life.  But  I  could  not  wholly  get  rid  of  the  mem- 
ory of  poor  West.  I  knew  that  he  could  not  last  much  longer  and  ex- 
pected daily  to  learn  of  his  sudden  death.  Once  I  ran  across  his  name  as 
a  "  Drunk  "  in  the  record  of  an  east  side  precinct,  but  I  knew  very  well 
that  that  was  not  his  only  experience  in  this  capacity. 

About  midnight  of  a  rainy  April  day,  I  hurried  into  Captain  Gorman's 
station  and  asked  for  news.  Captain  Gorman  requested  Patrolman  Ken- 
nedy to  show  me  the  occupant  of  No.  2.  Patrolman  Kennedy  took  a  key 
and  led  me  to  cell  No.  2,  and  there  1  beheld  Plymington  West  in  a  mixed 
state  of  lunacy  and  delirium.  Although  he  was  shrieking  my  own  name 
at  the  time,  he  did  not  know  me.  He  strode  up  and  down  his  cell  and 
howled  and  cried  in  that  familiar,  shrill  voice  of  his.  Patrolman  Kennedy 
explained  that  he  was  expecting  the  ambulance  every  minute  to  take  him 
to  the  insane  ward,  and  gruffly  added,  "  He  was  frisky  ould  buck  an'  was 
dreadful  unaisy.  " 

I  visited  him  occasionally  in  the  hospital,  but  it  was  June  before  he 
had  recovered  enough  to  recognize  me.  Then  his  joy  knew  no  bounds. 
I  assured  the  poor  creature  that  I  had  taken  up  Phrenology  and  was  mak- 
a  great  success  of  it ;  that  I  was  already  famous  and  owed  it  all  to  him. 
He  readily  believed  it,  and  laughed  and  cried  with  joy.  When  I  left,  he 
shook  my  hand  and  said,  "Sir,  this  is  a  proud  day  for  me.  "  Three  days 
later  I  called  and  found  that  my  enemy  had  died  from  a  sudden  heart  fail- 
ure the  day  after  I  saw  him.  The  doctor  handed  me  an  envelope,  which, 
he  said,  the  patient  had  left  for  me.    I  opened  it  and  read  : 
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"  To  the  Great  American  Phrenologist,  my  beloved  friend : 
Poetry  is  the  music  of  the  soul. 

In  life  you  rebuffed  me 
And  caused  me  to  feel 
In  the  depths  of  my  heart 
The  touch  of  your  steel, 
But  now  you  can  see 
That  I  was  right 
And  "  — 

that  was  all.  Robert  C.  Gilmore. 


a  Sbower, 

How  softly  falls  the  rain, 

How  saddening  yet  how  soothing, 

Emblem  of  grief  ; 
Yet  what  so  heals  our  pain, 
Assuaging  and  removing, 
As  anguish  deep  ? 

William  B.  Parker, 
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a  tragic  Event  in  Hmerican  Ibtstorp. 

^T^HE  more  important  engagements  of  the  civil  war  have  driven  out  of 
mind  some  events  of  great  magnitude,  which,  removed  from  the  large 
field  of  operations,  nevertheless  had  an  important  bearing  on  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  great  struggle.  Of  course  everyone  knows  that  Kansas  was 
the  scene  of  many  hardships  and  disturbances  during  the  eventful  years 
from  1854  to  1863,  when  the  list  of  the  great  atrocities'terminated  in  the 
famous  Quantrill  Raid.  Border  warfare  between  the  lawless  and  blood- 
thirsty Missourians  and  Free  State  men,  who  had  come  to  settle  Kansas, 
had  been  in  full  force  long  before  the  firing  upon  Sumpter  startled  and 
awoke  the  North. 

It  is  not  to  Kansas  as  a  state  that  I  desire  to  call  special  attention, 
but  to  the  atrocities  of  a  single  clay,  acts  to  which  our  own  history  affords 
few  parallels.  A  small  settlement  called  Lawrence,  named  after  a  Massa- 
chusetts citizen,  had  all  along  been  one  of  the  chief  sufferers  because  it 
was  peopled  by  New  Englanders  who  were  very  strong  and  outspoken  in 
their  anti-slavery  principles.  They  had  resisted  again  and  again  the  in- 
roads of  the  border  ruffians,  and  not  only  had  the  town  several  times  been 
set  on  fire,  but  the  people  had  been  forced  to  build  forts  for  their  pro- 
tection. In  spite  of  this  Lawrence  had  continued  to  prosper,  and  at  the 
time  of  the  raid  contained  two  hotels,  several  merchantile  houses,  school- 
houses  and  churches,  all  of  which  had  been  built  up  by  untiring  labor. 
Among  its  inhabitants,  numbering  about  a  thousand,  there  had  been  one 
Quantrill,  a  man  of  no  ability  or  education.  He  had  been  driven  out 
because  of  his  lawless  deeds,  and  having  gathered  together  a  band  of 
desperadoes  like  himself,  had  often  made  the  threat  that  he  would  lay  the 
town  in  ashes. 

Lawrence  stands  on  the  south  side  of  the  Kansas  River,  with  a  back- 
ground of  hills,  and  is  intersected  by  a  deep  ravine,  which  was  destined  to 
play  a  conspicuous  part  on  the  fatal  day.  Imagine  the  picture  of  these 
peaceful  villagers,  sleeping  after  a  hard-working  day,  little  dreaming  of  the 
fate  that  awaited  them. 
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Shortly  before  sunrise  on  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  August,  1863, 
Ouantrill  and  his  murderous  band  reached  a  little  hill  about  half  a  mile 
east  of  the  town,  and  sent  forward  horsemen  to  make  an  investigation. 
These  rode  through  the  principal  street  and  reported  that  the  whole  place 
was  asleep.  The  time  was  favorable,  and  Quantrill  resolved  to  make  the 
most  of  it.  He  dashed  wildly  in.  The  column  of  two  hundred  men, 
yelling  like  demons,  rushed  frantically  through  the  streets  and  awoke  the 
startled  inhabitants.  Skirmishers  were  placed  in  advantageous  positions, 
while  the  main  body  pushed  on  to  the  chief  hotel,  where  several  men  par- 
ticularly obnoxous  to  Quantrill  were  supposed  to  be.  The  first  person 
the  raiders  met  was  an  old  negro.  They  shouted  as  they  butchered  him 
that  thus  they  were  going  to  serve  all  the  negroes  and  abolitionists  in 
the  town. 

They  made  the  first  attack  upon  the  principal  hotel,  a  substantial 
brick  building.  Resistance  might  have  been  offered  if  the  people  had 
been  forewarned,  but  as  it  was  the  hotel  quickly  surrendered.  It  was 
immediately  sacked  and  set  on  fire,  while  the  men  were  either  murdered 
in  cold  blood  or  driven  off  as  prisoners.  After  firing  the  hotel  and  all  the 
other  public  buildings,  the  guerillas  separated  into  small  parties  and  began 
a  systematic  search  for  the  Free  State  men,  with  the  watchword,  "  kill 
every  man  and  burn  every  house."  The  greater  part  of  the  men  imme- 
diately abandoned  their  homes  and  were  in  hiding,  either  in  the  ravine  or 
in  the  corn  fields.  Ouantrill  rode  from  house  to  house,  demanding  that 
the  men  come  forth,  and  when,  as  in  a  great  many  cases,  he  got  no  satis- 
faction, without  hesitation  pillaged  the  dwellings  and  then  applied  the 
torch. 

The  heroism  of  the  women  upon  this  occasion  was  the  one  bright 
feature.  It  was  they  who  saved  that  part  of  the  town  that  could  be  saved, 
and  through  their  efforts  the  whereabouts  of  the  husbands  and  brothers 
remained  a  secret.  The  mayor,  common  council,  and  the  other  town 
officers  were  among  those  especially  demanded  by  the  raiders  ;  these  were 
all  in  hiding  in  the  cellar  of  the  house  occupied  by  the  former.  When 
Quantrill  reached  here  he  gave  these  men  his  word  of  honor  that  if  they 
should  come  out  they  should  not  be  touched,  as  he  desired  to  confer  with 
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them  concerning  the  safety  of  the  citizens.  Upon  this  assurance  they 
all  appeared  at  the  door,  and  were  at  once  shot  down.  Out  of  the  number 
one  alone  survived. 

For  a  large  part  of  the  day  this  murderous  band  continued  its  bloody 
work.  Towards  evening  the  guerilla  chief  went  to  a  small  hotel,  the  only 
one  left  standing,  and  demanded  dinner.  Being  satisfied,  Quantrill  lifted 
his  hat  to  the  ladies  present,  and  said,  "  I  bid  you  good  evening,  ladies, 
and  hope  that  we  may  meet  again  under  more  favorable  circumstances." 
When  he  rode  away  he  left  a  scene  of  great  desolation  and  misery.  Two 
hundred  men  had  been  killed,  among  whom  were  the  chief  officers  of  the 
place,  and  all  the  valuable  property  had  been  destroyed. 

These  atrocities  can  be  compared  only  to  the  massacres  of  British 
India,  and  when  the  details  of  that  wretched  day  are  related  by  a  survivor, 
as  they  have  been  to  me,  they  fully  justify  the  strong  words  of  a  historian 
of  the  period  :  "  This  was  a  terrible  exhibition  of  what  is  worst  in  human 
nature.  With  few  exceptions  the  bush-rangers  seemed  to  be  transformed 
into  the  images  of  devils.  All  distinct  features  of  war  were  swallowed  up 
in  its  frantic  confluence  of  horrors." 

William  M.  Gardner. 
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Optimism, 

'T  was  winter ; 
Biting  east  winds  blew, 
And  fiercely  shrieked  midst  forest  fires, 
And  whirling  snow-flakes  madly  flew 
Like  surf  up-tossed  by  battling  winds. 
The  leaden  skies  were  darkening-  o'er. 
And  night's  grim  pall  was  lowering  fast, 
Man  sought  his  hearth  and  beast  his  lair ; 
'Twas  ill  to  tempt  that  raging  blast. 
And  now  as  men  listened  with  trembling, 
There  rose  from  this  hellish  gale 
A  sound  as  of  wild  lamentation 
And  grief,  till  a  phantom  wail 
Rang  out  from  the  tops  of  the  pine-trees 
And  smote  on  the  ears  of  men. 

The  Song  of  the  Winds, 

"  Winter's  frosts  and  snows  shall  melt, 
Winter's  storm  must  sometime  cease  ; 
Spring's  joy  through  winter's  pain  is  felt, 
For  fiercest  war  brings  firmest  peace. 
Where  snows  drift  deepest,  fairest  flowers 
Are  sure  to  bloom  when  winter 's  passed ; 
Clouds  but  add  weight  to  sunny  hours, 
Fair  skies  the  longest  storm  outlast. 
And  so  take  heart  weak,  earth-born  men, 
And  faint  not,  though  the  way  be  long. 
But  dawn  of  gladness,  eve  of  pain, 
Let  each  be  faced  with  victory  song." 

They  ceased  ;  But  with  the  echo 
Of  that  wild  song  they  sung, 
I  heard  the  laugh  of  Spring-time, 
Mingled  their  sobs  among.  R.  '93. 
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Ebe  lEytension  of  Suffraoe. 

^^/TiENEVER.  men  alone  have  engaged  in  a  project  the  coarser  ele- 
ments in  their  nature  seem  immediately  to  have  begun  to  crowd  out 
their  better  qualities.  Man's  natural  sternness  and  vigor  must  be  tem- 
pered with  the  innate  refinement  and  delicacy  of  woman,  or  in  time  they 
surely  degenerate  into  actual  brutality.  For  example,  witness  the  scenes 
enacted  in  our  western  mining  camps.  How  many  a  well-bred  boy  has 
been  demoralized  by  a  few  years  of  army  life.  And  to  bring  the  illustra- 
tion closer  home,  is  not  the  lack  of  social  life  here,  in  Phillips  Academy, 
felt  more  keenly  than  almost  any  other  ? 

This  same  principle  holds  true  in  politics.  What  wonder  then,  that 
under  the  present  order  of  things,  they  have  sunk  to  so  low  a  plane ;  that 
men  who  are  considered  highly  respectable  in  other  lines  are  guilty  of  so 
questionable  conduct  in  our  political  campaigns,  and  that  thoroughly 
honest  men  really  do  not  dare  to  mix  in  politics  for  fear  of  their  contami- 
nating influences.  Some  say  that  it  is  no  place  for  women  amid  such 
scenes,  and  I  agree  with  them  ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  would  add  that  it 
is  no  place  for  a  true  man.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  elevating  our  politics 
to  a  higher  plane  of  morals  that  I  would  urge  that  women  be  allowed  to 
vote.  Their  presence  at  the  polls  and  the  various  political  gatherings 
could  not  fail  to  have  an  immediate  effect,  in  giving  a  purer  tone  to  our 
whole  political  system.  Women  have  a  much  keener  sense  of  right  and 
justice  than  men,  and  when  acting  under  their  eyes  men  would  weigh 
their  motives  and  deeds  more  carefully.  At  first  thought  the  presence 
of  women  in  politics  seems  utterly  inconsistent  with  womanly  dignity  ; 
but  it  is  not.  The  notion  arises  from  false  ideas  of  woman's  worth, 
handed  down  to  us  from  the  past,  when  the  sex  was  regarded  as  wholly 
inferior.  Politics  would  be  as  proper  a  field  for  a  lady  as  a  gentleman 
if  they  were  in  their  right  condition  ;  and  the  surest  and  quickest  way  to 
reach  that  condition  is  through  women's  suffrage. 

It  is  said  that  women  do  not  take  any  interest  in  politics.  They 
probably  are  not  so  deeply  interested  in  them  as  men.    And,  indeed,  is  it 
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very  strange,  since  they  are  not  allowed  a  voice  in  them  ?  Give  women 
the  right  of  suffrage,  and  I  believe  that  they  would  be  found  as  much 
alive  to  the  issues  of  the  day  and  as  competent  to  exercise  that  right 
as  men. 

Wendell  Phillips,  who  rendered  such  inestimable  service  to  the  anti- 
slavery  cause,  and  who  subsequently  was  so  interested  in  nearly  all 
the  great  reforms  of  his  day,  once  said  :  "  Yes,  my  wife  made  an  out- 
and-out  abolitionist  of  me,  and  she  always  preceded  me  in  the  adoption 
of  the  various  causes  I  have  advocated."  Mrs.  Phillips  was  a  life-long 
invalid,  and  for  a  term  of  years  was  confined  to  her  room.  If  a  woman 
who  was  bound  down  by  all  the  narrowing  influences  of  an  invalid's  life 
could  so  keep  in  touch  with  the  outside  world  as  to  outstrip  a  mind  like 
Wendell  Phillips'  in  arriving  at  conclusions  upon  public  affairs,  it  can 
hardly  be  urged  that  women  are  not  perfectly  capable  of  dealing  with 
public  questions.  #  Indeed,  the  suggestion  sounds  absurd.  The  sex  has  a 
well-known  power  of  getting  to  the  bottom  of  a  question,  and,  by  intu- 
ition, reaching  conclusions  that  the  masculine  mind  can  arrive  at  only  by 
lengthy  reasoning.  It  is  very  apparent  that  the  tricks  of  politicians 
would  not  be  so  successful  in  winning  the  votes  of  those  who  could 
intuitively  see  through  their  fabric  of  deception. 

It  is  maintained  that  a  woman's  sphere  does  not  lie  in  the  direction 
of  a  public  life.  This  notion  has  always  existed,  only  in  a  more  radical 
form.  However,  we  are  glad  to  know  that  each  year  finds  the  force  of 
this  argument  weakened.  It  was  only  fifteen  years  ago  that  the  first 
woman  to  apply  for  admission  to  the  bar  in  Wisconsin  had  her  application 
refused  by  a  judge,  who  said  that  "  womanhood  was  moulded  for  better 
and  gentler  things."  The  lady  persisted,  however,  arguing  that  women 
could  never  get  perfect  justice  until  they  were  represented  in  the  courts. 
She  was  subsequently  successful  in  her  attempt  to  gain  admission  to  the 
bar ;  and,  together  with  others  of  her  sex,  has  proven  that  a  woman  can 
be  a  worthy  antagonist  at  the  bar,  and  be  none  the  less  a  lady.  This  is 
but  a  specimen  of  what  is  continually  happening  all  around  us.  It  was 
comparatively  but  a  short  time  ago  that  women  were  denied  entrance  to 
all  of  our  colleges  ;  now  provision  is  made  for  them  by  a  large  and  con- 
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stantly  increasing  number  of  institutions  of  learning.  A  short  time  ago 
the  only  way  a  woman  could  earn  her  own  bread  was  by  dress-making,  or 
teaching  some  second-rate  school  ;  now  the  learned  professions  are  all 
open  to  her ;  and  she  proves  herself  every  whit  able  to  compete  with  the 
lords  of  creation  too.  It  seems  short-sighted  to  exclude  such  intelligence 
from  a  field  in  which  it  is  so  greatly  needed.  I  am  glad  to  believe  that 
this  fact  is  coming  slowly,  but  none  the  less  surely,  into  recognition. 

In  the  event  of  women  being  allowed  to  vote,  coming  generations 
would  grow  up  with  a  better  knowledge  of  public  affairs.  This  would  be 
brought  about  by  hearing  them  talked  over  in  the  family  circle.  Conver- 
sation very  naturally  drifts  upon  topics  of  common  interest.  When  but 
one  member  of  the  family  is  interested  in  politics,  quite  naturally  they 
are  but  little  discussed.  So  it  comes  about  that,  in  by  far  the  larger 
number  of  homes,  the  subject  is  not  mentioned,  except  for  the  two  or 
three  days  preceding  and  succeding  election.  On  the  other  hand,  with 
all  the  older  members  of  the  family  interested,  public  affairs  would  be 
discussed  around  the  fireside,  and  coming  generations  would  not  grow  up 
so  utterly  indifferent  to  and  ignorant  of  the  issues  of  the  day. 

Our  forefathers  believed  in  a  principle,  the  maintenance  of  which 
they  regarded  as  more  important  than  personal  comfort,  prosperity,  or 
even  life  itself.  It  was  that  "taxation  without  representation  is  unjust." 
We  seem  to  have  abandoned  this  idea  as  out  of  date.  It  is  just  as  true 
now  as  it  ever  was.  And  it  is  just  as  wrong  that  a  woman  should  be 
compelled  to  pay  taxes  on  her  property  without  being  allowed  a  voice  in 
the  government,  as  it  was  that  the  Revolutionary  patriots  should  be  taxed 
while  being  denied  representation  in  the  English  parliament. 

T.  R.  Temple. 
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y^MONG  the  men  who  have  made  a  marked  impress  on  the  literature 
of  America,  John  Greenleaf  Whittier  stands  foremost.  He  takes 
his  place  among  America's  best  writers, —  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Bryant, 
Holmes,  and  Emerson,  and  does  not  suffer  by  comparison  with  these 
eminent  poets.  His  ability  made  itself  manifest  at  an  early  age,  for  it  is 
said  that  he  began  to  write  poems  when  only  seventeen.  Every  suc- 
ceeding poem  brought  him  increasing  honor,  and  at  his  death  he  held  an 
enviable  position  in  our  literature. 

It  was  as  a  poet  that  he  won  fame,  although  his  prose  writings  are 
of  the  highest  order.  Whittier  was  a  lyric  poet,  essentially  a  lyric  poet. 
He  excelled  in  descriptive  power.  All  his  poems  are  marked  by  earnest- 
ness, lofty  purpose,  and  energy  of  expression.  It  is  true  that  they  do  not 
have  the  elegance  of  some  other  poets,  Tennyson,  for  instance  ;  and 
James  Russell  Lowell  said  that  vigor  without  elegance  would  never  achieve 
permanent  success  in  poetry.  Yet  his  rhymes  are  not  harsher  than  those 
of  Burns,  to  whom  he  has  been  so  often  likened. 

There  is  tenderness  and  a  vein  of  real  sympathy  running  through 
his  poetry.  He  wrote  as  he  thought.  Whether  he  was  describing  the 
shame  of  slavery  or  the  beauties  of  nature,  the  horrors  of  civil  war  or  the 
peace  of  his  boyhood's  home^  his  thoughts  burst  from  him  as  though 
unable  to  be  restrained.  His  vigor  and  impetuosity  could  not  be  held 
clown  by  arbitrary  rules.  His  genius  was  great  enough  to  rise  above  the 
common-place.  Then,  too,  he  never  revised  his  poems.  His  health  did 
not  permit  him  to  carefully  review  them,  so  they  were  given  to  the  pub- 
lisher as  first  written. 

It  has  been  said  that  of  all  our  poets  Whittier  is  the  most  thoroughly 
American.  He  chooses  home  subjects  to  illustrate.  When  he  desires  to 
describe  the  scenery  of  a  river,  he  does  not  look  abroad  for  one,  but  takes 
his  native  river,  the  Merrimac.  When  he  wishes  to  present  a  beautiful 
picture,  he  does  not  seek  it  in  the  old  world,  but  paints,  with  an  artist's 
touch,  a  picture  of  his  early  home.    When  he  wishes  to  appeal  to  the 
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loftier  emotions,  to  heroism  and  patriotism,  he  finds  his  subjects  in  our 
civil  war,  rather  than  in  the  wars  of  Europe. 

Whittier,  as  much  as  any  one  else,  helped  to  build  up  an  American 
literature.  Many  contend  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  American 
literature ;  that  the  literature  in  America,  like  the  language  in  America,  is 
but  a  branch  of  the  English.  Many  American  writers  sustain  this  posi- 
tion by  laying  the  scenes  of  their  works  in  Europe.  But  there  certainly 
is  American  literature.  For  if  there  is  not,  where  shall  we  class  Whit- 
tier, Lowell,  Irving,  and  Cooper  ?  Like  all  our  other  institutions,  our 
literature  is  young,  but,  also  like  them,  it  reflects  honor  on  the  country 
and  gives  promise  of  greater  things  for  the  future. 

Whittier  is  most  thought  of  as  a  poet ;  but  there  is  another  side  to 
his  life  which  is  not  dwelt  upon  so  much  as  the  former.  That  is  his  noble, 
self-sacrificing  character  as  a  man.  He  seems  to  have  have  had  some  of 
the  courage  and  sense  of  justice  which  was  so  marked  a  characteristic  of 
the  founders  of  the  Republic.  Yet  the  quiet  of  his  early  life  did  not 
seem  capable  of  preparing  him  for  the  strife  and  turmoil  in  which  he  was 
to  take  so  active  a  part  while  still  young.  He  reached  his  manhood  when 
the  country  was  first  awakening  to  the  shame  of  slavery.  England  had 
but  just  freed  her  slaves,  Garrison  was  just  beginning  to  raise  his  voice 
in  behalf  of  freedom,  and  the  young  man  earnestly  and  enthusiastically 
joined  in  the  movement  to  abolish  slavery. 

It  required  no  little  courage,  both  moral  and  physical,  to  ally  himself 
with  the  abolitionists.  It  meant  that  he  would  be  considered  a  "crank" 
and  a  fanatic,  for  many  who  were  opposed  to  slavery  were  not  abolition- 
ists. It  also  meant  that  he  would  lay  himself  open  to  personal  assault, 
for  in  those  days  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  mob  to  attack  an 
abolitionist. 

At  that  time  a  bright  literary  career  was  opening  to  him.  Already 
had  he  given  evidences  of  the  great  abilities  which  were  to  make  him  so 
celebrated  a  poet.  He  knew  that  but  few  papers  would  publish  the 
writings  of  an  abolitionist.  Yet  at  the  call  of  duty,  he  did  not  stop  to 
consider  the  consequences,  but  boldly  began  to  arouse  the  American 
conscience. 
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All  through  his  life  Whittier  strove  to  do  that  which  was  right.  His 
nobility,  his  pureness  and  simplicity  of  living,  were  the  admiration  of  all. 
He  possessed  that  highest  attribute  which  any  man  can  possess,  true 
manliness.  In  one  of  his  poems  we  find  a  few  lines  which  correctly 
represent  his  character : 

"  The  Quaker  of  the  olden  time,  — 
How  calm  and  firm  and  true, 
Unspotted  by  its  wrong  and  crime, 
He  walked  the  dark  earth  through ! 
The  lust  of  power,  the  love  of  gain, 
The  thousand  lures,  of  sin 
Around  him,  had  no  power  to  stain 
The  purity  within." 

Guy  B.  Moore. 
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3tm's  Ibomecomino. 

"P  VER  since  that  memorable  day  when  Uncle  Billy  Henderson,  oldest 
^  inhabitant,  and  cx-officio  village  oracle  and  general  authority  on  all 
subjects  from  snowstorms  to  Jersey  calves,  had  solemnly,  as  was  con- 
sistent with  the  occasion,  placed  him  in  the  kitchen  scales  and,  after  a 
moment  of  suspense,  announced  to  an  anxious  gathering,  "  fourt'n  pound, 
or  I  ain't  Wilyum  Henderson,"  Jim  had  been  the  idol  of  this  little 
Illinois  town.  His  father  had  died  while  Jim  was  a  boy,  and  upon  him,  as 
the  only  child,  had  fallen  the  responsibility  of  supporting  his  mother.  So 
well  had  he  borne  the  responsibility  that,  by  the  time  he  was  twenty,  his 
little  house  in  the  "  clearin' ,"  back  from  the  road,  was  the  most  prosperous 
looking  one  in  Prairie  Ridge. 

The  quiet  country  village  had  heard  but  faintly  the  rumble  of  the 
oncoming  war.  But  one  day  all  doubt  was  dispelled,  for  Uncle  Billy,  who 
numbered  among  his  many  functions  that  of  post-master,  had  received 
a  formidable  looking  document,  which  crackled  ominously  when  he  opened 
it  —  the  president's  call  for  troops.  A  company  was  formed,  and  Jim  was 
elected  captain  —  or  rather,  it  was  conceded  him  as  a  natural  right  —  and 
after  several  weeks  of  tedious  drill  all  was  ready. 

But  now  the  long  roll,  sounding  cruelly  matter-of-fact,  broke  forth 
from  the  square  before  the  old  church.  One  by  one  the  men  gathered, 
until  when  the  rolling  had  ceased,  all  were  there.  The  sergeant,  saluting, 
took  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  line.  "  On  the  right,  forward !  Fours 
right !  "  The  little  company  swung  into  motion,  and,  watched  by  eager 
eyes,  marched  down  the  street,  on  to  the  country  road,  and  with  every 
step  grew  fainter  to  the  tear-stained  eyes  shaded  by  trembling  hands  upon 
the  little  square  before  the  church.  And  now  as  they  came  to  a  turn  in 
the  road,  the  keenest  eyes  could  see  the  flag  duo  and  Jim  wave  his  sword. 

Time  wore  on,  with  occasionally  news  of  the  little  company  —  news 
always  accompanied  by  some  anecdote  of  Jim's  bravery.  People  were 
becoming  used  to  the  vicissitudes  of  war  and  ceased  to  be  as  anxious  as 
they  were  at  first,  when  one  day  there  came,  like  a  thunderbolt,  the  news 
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of  the  battle  of  Ringgold  ;  how  Jim,  Colonel  Bradberry,  and  his  little  com- 
pany had  been  the  first  upon  the  field  of  battle  ;  how  they  had  fought  like 
heroes  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  the  last  sunset  for  many  a  brave  fellow 
there ;  and,  finally,  how,  leading  a  desperate  charge,  with  the  same  flag 
that  had  been  dipped  in  the  sun  that  autumn  morning  at  the  turn  of  the 
road  clasped  to  his  breast,  Jim  had  fallen  with  his  face  toward  the  enemy. 

Uncle  Billy  undertook  to  break  the  news  to  Jim's  mother,  but  she 
smiled  quietly,  and  refused  to  believe  it.  Jim  would  come  home  when  the 
other  boys  did.    And  that  was  all  she  said. 

A  year  passed  by,  and  one  clay,  welcomed  by  a  strange  commingling 
of  laughter  and  tears,  all  that  was  left  of  Company  B  of  the  49th  turned 
the  bend  in  the  road  and  marched  up  the  street  and  into  the  square,  a 
bronzed,  storm-beaten  handful  of  men,"  but  Jim  was  not  at  their  head,  for 
the  sergeant  was  leading  them.  Jim  would  come  later,  his  mother  said, 
and  no  arguing  could  move  her. 

Twenty  years  more,  and  strangers  passing  through  Prairie  Ridge,  no 
matter  at  what  time  of  night,  always  noticed  in  the  front  window  of  the 
last  house  in  the  village  a  light  burning  brightly.  They  were  at  loss  to 
know  the  meaning,  but  the  people  of  the  village  had  long  since  grown  accus- 
tomed to  it,  for  had  it  not  burned  there  every  night  for  more  than  twenty 
years  ?  At  first  some  of  the  neighbors  tried  to  dissuade  Mrs.  Bradberry 
from  keeping  it  lit,  but  she  turned  and  asked  quietly  how  Jim  was  going 
to  "see  his  way  up  through  the  clearin'  when  he  came  home,  if  there 
wan't  no  light,"  and  they  wisely  said  no  more  about  it. 

But  one  day  Mrs.  Bradberry  fell  ill,  very  ill.  The  doctor  came  and 
shook  his  head,  there  was  no  hope.  The  neighboring  women  came  in,  one 
by  one,  to  make  the  old  lady's  last  moments  as  comfortable  as  possible 
and  to  attend  to  her  wants.  At  about  twilight  her  breathing  became 
heavier,  and  the  women  gathered  about  the  bed  knew  that  the  end  was 
near.  Everyone  thought  her  unconscious,  when  she  gave  a  feeble  tug  at 
the  hand  of  the  woman  which  she  was  holding.  The  woman  bent  down, 
and  Jim's  mother,  raising  her  head  slightly,  whispered,  "Needn't  mind 
about  the  lamp  to-night,  'cause  I  see  Jim  a'comin'  through  the  clearin' 
now,"  and  she  pointed  with  dying  hand  toward  the  road.  E.  '93. 
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i£t>ttorials. 

JN  the  remarkable  report  upon  the  English  work  in  our  preparatory 
schools,  recently  presented  to  the  overseers  of  Harvard  College  by  an 
investigating  committee,  it  is  clearly  shown  how  much  this  study  is  neg- 
lected even  in  our  great  academies.  Statements  from  graduates  of  many 
different  schools  indicate  how  little  training  young  men  are  now  receiving 
in  that  most  important  of  all  studies,  —  the  English  language.  Our  own 
school  is  no  exception.  The  amount  of  recitation  time  given  to  English 
in  the  two  upper  classes  in  the  Classical  Department  is  one  hour  a 
week.  Fifteen  hours  are  given  to  other  studies,  of  which  Latin  and 
Greek  each  take  at  least  four.  It  would  seem  reasonable  to  demand  as 
much  attention  to  our  mother  tongue  as  we  pay  to  the  ancient  classics. 

The  practice,  which  we  receive  is  valuable  as  far  as  it  goes.  But 
there  should  be  much  more  of  it.  In  the  words  of  the  Harvard  com- 
mittee :  "  It  is  only  through  such  daily  and  incessant  practice  that  the 
degree  of  facility  in  writing  the  mother  tongue  is  acquired  which  alone 
enables  student  or  adult  to  use  it  as  a  tool  in  his  work,  —  the  way  in  which 
it  ought  to  be  used  in  the  course  of  a  college  career.  It  is  there  not  an 
end  ;  it  is  an  instrument." 

"  Writing  is  merely  the  habit  of  talking  with  the  pen  instead  of  the 
tongue.  People  are  apt  to  forget  that  facility  in  talking  is  acquired  only  by 
incessant  practice."  With  %uch  practice  in  writing  "what  he  (the  student) 
wrote  would,  it  is  true,  probably  not  repay  reading,  just  as  what  he  says  is, 
as  a  rule,  not  worth  listening  to  ;  but  that,  as  a  result  of  practice,  any 
youth  could  be  trained  to  express  himself  in  writing  with  as  perfect  ease 
and  facility  as  he  does  in  speaking,  cannot  well  be  gainsaid." 

In  our  present  lack  of  sufficient  endowment  it  is  impossible  to  make 
such  provision  for  instruction  in  English  as  would  insure  this  constant 
practice.  Yet  for  those  who  wish  to  take  them,  opportunities  for  literary 
work  are  not  lacking.  It  is  said  that  Abraham  Lincoln,  being  unable  to 
obtain  paper,  wrote  some  of  his  first  compositions  on  a  wooden  shovel. 
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When  it  was  covered  he  whittled  off  the  writing  and  began  again.  But 
we  have  no  such  difficulties.  Paper  and  pencils  are  plenty  and,  besides, 
there  are  school  magazines  where  our  attempts  can  be  put  in  print.  And 
there  is  nothing  like  having  our  work  put  in  print  if  we  are  desirous  of 
finding  our  mistakes.  Through  these  magazines,  also,  our  productions  can 
be  compared  with  those  of  other  boys  of  our  own  age  and  advantages. 
If  we  intend  to  enter  into  the  literary  life  in  college,  to  write  for  any  of  the 
papers,  or  to  take  a  good  stand  in  English  work,  it  is  all  important  to 
commence  during  our  school  course.  Otherwise,  a  sense  of  lack  of  prepa- 
ration will  deter  us  from  entering  into  the  work  when  we  find  ourselves  in 
the  larger  circle  of  university  life. 


Such  remarks  would  seem  obvious,  yet  few  fellows  seem  to  realize 
their  truth.  Entirely  too  many  forget  that  there  is  something  else  to  be 
had  in  school  life  than  instruction  in  classics  and  science,  or  prominence 
in  athletics  or  society.  Accordingly,  they  neglect  the  opportunity  for 
literary  development  offered  them  by  the  Mirror.  Of  the  new  men  and 
of  the  English  department  especially,  this  seems  to  be  true.  We  urge 
upon  every  man  the  desirability  of  writing  for  the  school  periodicals. 
The  articles  received  are  all  impartially  considered.  The  names  of  the 
writers  of  rejected  pieces  are  not  known  outside  the  board,  so  there  need 
be  no  fear  of  any  disgrace  attendant  upon  failure  to  have  one's  production 
accepted.  The  complaint  of  lack  of  time  which  is  heard  from  many  is, 
with  most  of  them,  simply  idleness  or  procrastination.  If  half  of  the  time 
now  spent  in  loafing  in  other  fellows'  rooms  were  given  to  the  much  more 
beneficial  task  of  writing,  there  would  be  no  call  for  these  editorials. 
Begin  at  once.  Notice  the  date  when  contributions  for  the  next  number 
must  be  handed  in,  and  have  them  ready  before  that  time. 

We  take  pleasure  in  announcing  the  election  of  Cornelius  P.  Kitchel, 
P.  A.  '93,  to  the  Board  of  Editors,  and  of  C.  E.  Thomas  to  the  Contribut- 
ing Board.  All  matter  for  any  department  of  the  Mirror  must  be  left  in 
the  box  in  the  hall  or  given  to  one  of  the  editors  on  or  before  Monday, 
January  16. 
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Ebe  flDontb. 

''pHE  nucleus  around  which  to  form  a  foot-ball  team,  when  we  returned 
to  school  in  September  undoubtedly  seemed  brighter  than  it  did  in 
'91.  We  did  have  a  true  and  tried  captain  whom  we  could  depend  upon. 
But  never  has  a  captain  had  so  great  a  trial  in  selecting  a  team  to  meet 
Exeter  as  has  Capt.  Hopkins  this  season.  This  was  principally  owing  to 
the  light  weight  of  the  candidates  for  the  eleven.  After  hard  training  and 
untiring  efforts  on  the  part  of  Capt.  Hopkins  and  the  individual  men  of 
the  team,  they  faced  Exeter  on  the  12th  of  November,  only  to  suffer 
defeat  ;  but  not  until  they  had  fought  a  battle  which  does,  and  justly  so, 
call  for  praise  as  worthy  as  that  received  by  any  victorious  team  of  for- 
mer years. 

The  other  games  played  since  our  last  issue  resulted  as  follows  : 
Oct.  29,  Andover,  o  ;  B.  A.  A.,  34. 
Nov.  2,  Andover,  o  ;  Harvard  2d,  1 8. 
Nov.  25,  Andover,  24;  Yale  Fresh,  o. 


A  large  number  of  the  fellows  were  interested  in  the  election.  A 
number  of  them  stayed  down  town  till  midnight  to  receive  the  returns  as 
they  were  flashed  upon  a  screen  by  the  Elm  Club.  A  poll  of  the  school 
was  taken  by  the  Phillipian.  The  result  of  the  vote  was,  Republicans, 
274;  Democrats,  104;  Prohibitionists,  12.    Total,  390. 


Considerable  interest  has  been  manifested  in  organizing  street  and 
house  teams,  and  some  good  material  has  been  developed.  Several  of  the 
teams  were  evenly  matched,  and  as  each  team  was  anxious  to  win,  these 
contests  were  watched  and  awaited  with  much  anxiety.  Phillips  Street 
won  the  championship  from  L.  C.  by  the  score  of  4-0.   Other  games  were : 

Butterfield  House  was  easily  defeated  by  E.  C.  by  a  score  of  10-0,  and 
E.  C.  defeated  in  turn  by  Phillips  Street  in  the  most  interesting  game  so 
far  in  the  series.    Score,  6-4. 
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Blunt  House  was  a  poor  match  for  Morton  Street,  the  latter  winning 
in  two  ten-minute  halves,  18-0.  Latin  Commons  defeated  Salem  Street, 
4-0  ;  then  Morton  Street,  6-0. 

To  break  the  monotonous  calm  which  generally  pervades  the  Town 
Hall,  the  following  addresses,  under  the  auspices  of  the  People's  Lecture 
Course,  were  delivered  during  November : 

Nov  1.  Lecture  by  Rev.  E.  G.  Porter  on  "The  Blackfellows  of  Aus- 
tralia." 

Nov.  14.  Lecture  by  Mrs.  Cora  Stuart  Wheeler,  on  the  subject 
"Curiosities  of  Legend  and  Superstition." 

Nov.  21.  Lecture  by  Lieut.  A.  V.  Wadhams,  on  the  subject  of 
"  Life  aboard  a  Man-of-War." 


The  Thanksgiving  recess  lasted  from  Wednesday  noon  till  Friday, 
7.30  p.m.  About  forty  fellows  went  down  to  New  York  to  witness  the 
Yale-Princeton  game.    They  report  a  pleasant  trip. 


The  Banjo  Club  has  been  rehearsing  regularly  for  the  past  six 
weeks,  and  their  practice  shows  marked  improvement  over  their  work  of 
last  year.  The  club  is  being  led  by  F.  Howard  and  instructed  by  Mr. 
Stratton. 


The  Glee  Club  has  been  fully  organized  under  the  leadership  of  T. 
F.  Russell.  The  outlook  for  an  interesting  and  successful  club  was  never 
brighter.  The  club  will  make  its  debut  at  an  entertainment  to  be  held  at 
the  Episcopal  Church,  Thursday  evening,  Dec.  i. 


At  a  school  meeting  held  a  few  days  ago,  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  make  arrangements  for  skating. 
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CUppinas. 


FROM  EXPERIENCE. 

Where  is  the  man  who  has  not  said 
At  evening,  when  he  went  to  bed, 
"  I'll  waken  with  the  crowing  cock, 
And  get  to  work  by  five  o'clock.  " 

Where  is  the  man  who,  rather  late, 
Crawls  out  of  bed  not  more  than  eight ; 
That  has  not  thought,  with  fond  regard, 
"  Tis  better  not  to  work  too  hard.  " 

The  Bcma. 

AN  ENTHUSIAST. 

Should  Paderewski  play  Tcharkowski. 

'  Twould  make  me  feel  sofriski 
I'd  have  to  leave  the  operahouski 

And  take  a  nip  ofwhiski. 

Yellow  and  White. 

AFTERWARD. 

'Tis  ended  ;  the  flare  of  the  torches 
Gives  way  to  the  light  of  the  moon, 
And  the  gay,  political  button 
Is  sewed  on  the  gray  pantaloon. 

Bowdoin  Orient. 

The  rhythmic  quatrain  !  sweetest  voice 
of  all ! 

To  voice  the  owl's  deep  woe  or  silent 
bliss; 

We  like  it,  though,  because  its  nice  and 
small, 

And  just  fills  up  a  corner  space  like  this. 

Tiger. 


Little  grains  of  sugar 
Mixed  with  lots  of  sand, 
Make  the  crafty  grocer 
Feel  almighty  grand. 

Blue  and  White. 

THE  SAME  THEN  AS  NOW. 

Said  Adam  to  Eve,  "  My  Dear,  will  you 
view 

With  me  the  strange  animals  kept  in 

our  '  Zoo  ?  "' 
Eve  sobbingly  answered,  while  combing 

her  hair, 

"  Alas  !  My  dear  Adam,  I've  nothing  to 
wear. " 

Blue  and  White. 

DREADFUL. 

"Oh,  Jack  !  "  the  maiden  eager  cried, 

"  I'm  learning  billiard-law. 

For  Pa  has  just  been  teaching  me 

The  '  Follow  !  '  f  English  !  ' '  Draw  !  '  " 

"  Dost  know  what '  kissing  '  is  ?  "  I  asked 

In  accents  calm  and  slow, 

And  heard  the  blushing  maid  reply, 

"  Well,  —  not  in  billiards,  no  !  " 

Bowdoin  Orient. 

EXPERENTIA  DOCET. 

"  Now  just  a  word  before  I  close  ," 
The  preacher  said  ;  the  students  knew, 
Alas  !  by  sad  experience  taught 
That  he  was  just  about  half  through. 

Williams  Weekly. 
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My  home  has  been,  for  the  last  few 
years,  on  an  island  in  one  of  our  north- 
western lakes.  The  island  comprises 
about  sixty  acres,  and  about  a  dozen 
families  have  built  their  summer  cot- 
tages upon  it.  It  is  a  pretty  place,  hav- 
ing fine  large  trees  and  sandy  beaches. 
One  of  our  neighbors  was  a  great  dog 
fancier,  and  he  owned  three  or  four 
very  valuable  Saint  Bernards.  They 
were  beautiful  dogs,  and  used  to  roam 
all  over  the  island  from  morning  till 
night. 

In  the  top  of  a  great  oak  tree  on  our 
place  a  large  white  owl  had  built  his 
nest.  All  day  long  he  would  sit  on  one 
of  the  highest  limbs  as  motionless  as  a 
stuffed  bird,  and  a  very  picturesque 
sight  he  was.  But  at  night  he  would 
awake  the  echoes  with  his  blood  curd- 
ling hoots :  a  respectable  bird  by  day, 
but  a  horrible  nightmare  by  night.  Vet 
we  let  him  live  in  peace  because  he  was 
such  a  magnificent  specimen.  At  last 
we  discovered  the  presence  of  three 
baby  owlets.  One  evening  at  the  close 
of  a  hot  summer's  day,  I  was  lying  in  a 
hammock  under  the  trees  when  I  felt  a 
cold  nose  pressed  against  my  face  and 
got  up  to  find  one  of  our  neighbor's 
handsome  dogs.  After  patting  him  a 
little  while  he  strolled  over  to  the  foot 
of  the  tree  where  the  owl  had  his  nest, 
and  lying  down,  went  to  sleep.  I  lay 
down  also  and  was  soon  asleep.    I  was 


awakened  by  ear-piercing  shrieks  of  an- 
guish, and  jumped  hurriedly  to  my  feet, 
imagining  all  kinds  of  horrible  things. 
I  looked  toward  the  place  where  the 
dog  was  lying,  but  he  was  no  longer 
there.  It  did  not  take  long  to  discover 
him  though,  for  I  soon  found  the  fright- 
ful yells  were  due  to  his  presence.  I 
glanced  toward  the  road  and  there  saw 
a  streak  of  dog  about  one  hundred  yards 
in  length.  He  was  going  it  with  a  speed 
that  would  discount  that  of  Nancy 
Hanks,  and  letting  everybody  know  it 
too.  Seated  calmly  on  the  dog's  back, 
with  his  terrible  talons  sunk  deep  into 
his  flesh  and  every  now  and  then  taking 
great  chunks  of  hair  and  flesh  out  with 
his  beak,  was  the  owl.  He  seemed  to 
be  enjoying  himself,  for  he  rode  his 
howling  charger  quite  a  distance  before 
he  at  last  flew  off. 

H.  P.  S. 

SWEDE  PETE. 

A  murmur  of  surprise  ran  through 
the  crowd  of  miners  gathered  at  the 
shaft  of  the  Lucky  Lincoln  Mine,  as  a 
well-formed,  fine  looking  Swede  came 
silently  in  among  them,  placed  his  din- 
ner bucket  on  a  bowlder,  his  pick  and 
shovel  on  the  ground  before  him,  un- 
mindful of  the  many  comments  passed 
about  him. 

As  the  whistle  blew,  the  foreman, 
stepping  in  among  the  miners,  said,  as 
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he  motioned  for  a  big,  burly  miner  to 
come  to  him,  "  Fayhee,  I  will  send  Pete 
down  to  work  with  you.  " 

As  he  said  this  a  murmur  of  a  differ- 
ent kind  ran  through  the  crowd,  for 
"  Fayhee,  "  who  had  been  nicknamed 
"  Bull  "  by  them,  was  the  bully  of  the 
camp,  and  a  hard  man  to  work  with. 
And  many  pitied  the  stranger.  But 
Pete  silently  picked  up  his  dinner  and 
walked  to  the  car  with  his  burly  com- 
panion, and  was  soon  in  the  mine  be- 
low swinging  his  pick  with  a  steady 
stroke  that  showed  he  was  accustomed 
to  the  work,  though  his  face  and  form 
did  not  show  it.  So  the  week  passed 
and  "  Swede  Pete, "  as  the  boys  had 
named  him,  remained  unchanged,  and 
much  to  their  wonder  he  was  un- 
moved by  the  jeers  and  insults  of  the 
burly  "  Bull  Fayhee,  "  except  an  occa- 
sional knitting  of  the  brows  when  the 
blow  struck  home. 

This  week  the  boys  were  paid  at  noon 
of  a  Saturday,  instead  of  after  work  in 
the  evening.  As  soon  as  the  money 
was  in  their  hands  there  was  a  rush  for 
the  saloon  near  by  to  spend  the  remain- 
ing half  hour  nooning  in  drinking.  Pete 
was  with  them.  No  one  seemed  to  no- 
tice him  at  first,  until  one  miner,  looking 
around  the  room,  turned  to  his  gang 
with  the  remark,  "  Swede  Pete  and  Bull 
Fayhee  are  drinking  heavy  ;  ther'll  be 
fun  at  the  mine.  " 

Going  up  to  the  mine,  he  remarked 
again,  "  Swede  Pete's  looking  mean  ; 
Bull  had  better  mind  his  eye  to-day.  " 


As  they  reached  the  edge  of  the  shaft 
waiting  for  the  car,  Bull  walked  up  to 
Pete  and  made  some  insulting  remark. 
Pete,  not  appearing  to  notice  it,  walked 
directly  to  the  edge  of  the  shaft  and 
looked  down  ;  Bull  followed,  still  jeer- 
ing ;  Pete,  as  though  struck  by  a  sudden 
thought,  turned  upon  him,  and,  quick 
as  a  flash,  was  holding  him  at  arms' 
length  over  the  shaft,  then  with  a  con- 
temptuous laugh  tossed  him  to  a  ledge 
of  rocks  across  the  shaft,  and  again  was 
silent  as  before.  C.  H.  S. 

A  DILEMMA. 

Under  the  brilliant  chandelier  she  stood; 
I  pressed  her  to  my  heart  and  called  her 
dear, 

And  then  she  raised  her  head, 
Turned  out  the  light,  and  said, 

Tis  but  a  hint,  I'll  let  you  make  it 
clear." 

H.  P.  S. 

The  store  room  at  141  Hawkins  St. 
had  been  empty  for  several  days.  The 
bankrupt  clothing  company  had  journey- 
ed on  to  fields  more  fair  and  fools  more 
green,  after  completing  a  flourishing, 
though  brief,  sale  of  their  wares.  The 
windows  had  a  vacant,  expectant  look. 

But  when  I  passed  there  this  moyiing, 
after  an  absence  of  several  days,  some- 
thing had  happened.  A  tenant  had 
evidently  moved  in.  The  windows  were 
covered  with  gaudy  pictures  of  the 
usual  features  of  a  dime  museum,  while 
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a  canvas  covering  on  the  door  announced 
that  Prof.  Blitz  had  opened  his  Euro- 
pean Curio  Hall  for  the  inspection  of 
his  many  friends.  But  what  particular- 
ly attracted  my  attention  was  a  person- 
age standing  before  the  door.  Scarcely 
more  than  four  feet  tall,  with  a  large 
head  and  squinting  eyes,  dressed  in 
dirty  red  flannel  and  gold  fringe,  he  was 
certainly  a  strange  sight. 

He  was  whistling  cheerily  and  doing  a 
shuffle  to  keep  his  feet  warm ;  but  as 
soon  as  he  perceived  me  looking  at  him, 
he  stopped  and  thrust  a  bunch  of  grimy 
paste-boards  into  my  hand,  at  the  same 
time  beginning  in  a  shrill  key,  "  Hey, 
mister  !  Don't  yez  want  a  tic-ket  ter 
Professor  Blitz's  great  European  Mu- 
seums o'  curiosities  ?  "  Although  I  did 
not  want  a  ticket,  I  managed  to  draw 
the  youngster  into  conversation. 

"  Yes,  "  said  he,  "  my  dad,  he  owns 
the  show,  only  hiz  real  name  isn't  Blitz, 
but  Elannigan.  I'm  de  great  an  only 
little  savage  frum  Africker,  and  I 
tells  you,  yez  should  just  ought  ter 
see  me ! "  Being  asked  as  to  what 
else  was  on  exhibition,  he  explained, 
"  Well,  them  pictures  aint  really  so  ! 
Just  ter  sort  of  draw  costumers.  We 
couldn't  get  'long  without  'em,  no  how. 
My  Sunday  School  teacher  asked  me 
oncest  ef  I  warnt  lyin'  ter  put  them  signs 
up,  an'  I  toP  her  thet  there  was  some 
things  in  this  world  thet  took  lying  ter 
keep  'em  going.  Aint  that  so  ? "  I 
smiled  and  nodded.  Feeling  encouraged, 
he  continued,  "  Yer  see,  me  and  Dad's 


got  ter  live  some  way,  an  this  here  mu- 
seum is  the  only  thing  we  hev,  an'  folks 
wont  come  less  they  sees  all  these  pic- 
tures, an'  they're  just  as  well  satisfied 
when  they's  done,  an'  so  I  thinks  its  all 
right.  We  gives  a  heap  better  show 
than  lots  of  other  chaps.  Yer  see,  I'm 
so  small  pop  can  put  me  in  a  valise,  and 
then  I  sings,  and  then  he  lets  me  out. 
One  time  he  was  full  and  left  me  in  an' 
I  pretty  near  smothered.  Golly  !  Then 
I  rides  a  little  bicycle,  and  sings  and 
dances  fer  'em,  and  theys  gin'rally  said 
they's  got  their  money's  worth.  If  any 
body  kicks  about  them  pictures,  Pap 
says  ter  me,  '  Did  yer  put  them  wrong 
signs  out  oncest  more  ? '  Then  I  says 
'  Em  afeard  I  did.'  Then  he  says,  '  Well, 
yer  take  'em  in  ter  day  and  put  out  them 
correct  ones,  see ! '  and  then  I  bows 
and  says  '  Yes,  Prof.  Blitz,  I  will  attend 
to  it  immediately. '  That  gag  always 
works.  Yer  sees,  Eve  told  yer  all  the 
show,  you  ought  ter  buy  a  ticket  now, 
hey,  boss  ?  "  This  seemed  fair,  and  so 
I  purchased  one  of  the  diity  pieces  of 
pasteboard  and  went  on. 

"  Good  day,  boss,  come  round  an'  see 
us  whenever  yez  feels  like  it  "  were  his 
last  words.  C.  P.K. 

AN   UNDISCOVERED  COUNTKV. 

It  was  unquestionably  a  barren  and 
dreary  looking  country.  Not  a  flower, 
tree,  field,  or  river,  anywhere  in  sight. 
Not  a  square  foot  of  greensward,  nor 
even  a  handful  of  common  everyday 
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earth.  Not  a  house  or  building  of  any 
kind  ;  nothing  but  rock,  hard  smooth 
rock,  blackened  and  burned  by  ages  of 
fire  until  it  was  harder  than  anything 
else  under  heaven.  From  its  farthest 
horizon  on  each  side  it  sloped  down  to 
the  centre,  ending  in  an  abrupt  preci- 
pice. The  chasm  thus  formed  between 
the  two  sides  extended  as  far  as  one 
could  see.  Ages  of  fire  had  cracked 
and  scarred  the  rocky  slopes,  and 
through  the  black,  serpent-like  crevices 
came  sulphurous  smoke,  and  from  the 
depths  of  the  central  chasm  it  rolled  up 
in  thick,  black  clouds,  with  occasional 
flashes  of  lurid  light. 

A  great  number  of  men  of  all  ages 
were  scattered  over  all  the  slopes. 
They  started  from  the  highest  ridge  at 
the  horizon.  At  first  they  moved  very 
slowly,  but  the  speed  increased  as  they 
descended.  They  tried  to  stop  them- 
selves by  grasping  at  the  crevices  in  the 
rocks.  As  they  came  nearer  to  the 
chasm  their  agony  was  frightful  to  see. 
They  turned  and  writhed  in  every  direc- 
tion and  threw  their  hands  wildly  about, 
and  tried  to  dig  their  heels  into  the 
rock,  but  all  in  vain.  They  reached 
the  edge  of  the  precipice,  uttered  an  J 
awful  yell,  and  plunged  from  sight  into 
the  gulf.  I  was  one  of  the  number 
gliding  toward  that  horrible  pit.  Like 
the  others  I  clutched  at  the  rocks  vainly 
and  by  the  most  desperate  efforts  strove 
to  stop.  As  I  came  near  the  pit  I  saw 
the  dull  glow  of  the  flame  beneath  the 
storm-clouds.    I  made  one  last  despair- 


ing effort  to  save  myself,  then  cast  a 
last  glance  upon  earth  and  sky,  and  — 
awoke  with  the  cold  sweat  of  terror 
standing  in  drops  on  my  forehead. 

W.  F.  S. 

A  poor  little  Fern.  Sem.  sat  one  night 
At  her  bedside,  bewailing  her  sad,  sad 
plight. 

From  sobbing  and  crying  her  eyes  were 
all  red, 

And  her  face  had  an  awful  expression  of 
dread. 

But  before  retiring  she  knelt  down  there, 
And  offered  up  one  short,  pitiful  prayer. 
It  was  not  very  long  but  it  told  of  her 
woe 

Which  only  a  poor,  lonesome  Fern.  Sem. 
can  know. 

"Oh  Lord!  there's  a  rumor  afloat  in 
the  town 

Of  an  awful  catastrophe  about  to  come 
down  — 

That  they're  going  to  remove  (on  ac- 
count of  the  noise), 

Out  greatest  amusement,  The  Butter- 
field  Boys. 

"  I  know  that  our  school  is  the  best  in 
the  land, 

And  our  teachers  to  help  us  are  always 
on  hand ; 

But  school-life  without  change  is  always 
a  bore, 

So  we  pray  you  will  leave  us  our  neigh- 
bors, next  door."  —  Amen. 

P.  S.  '94. 
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leaves  from 

As  we  wish  to  make  this  department 
as  interesting  as  possible  to  both  alumni 
and  students,  any  information  concern- 
ing the  recent  actions  of  the  sons  of 
Phillips  will  be  gladly  received. 

'22. — Isaac  McLlellan,  who  was  a 
classmate  of  Longfellow's  in  college, 
and  who  has  established  a  reputation  as 
a  poet,  had  a  letter  on  "  Interesting 
Reminiscences,  "  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  Boston  Saturday  Gazette. 

'36.— Maj.  Geo.  T.  Clark  of  Muske- 
gon, Mich.,  who  is  spending  the  winter 
at  Winchester,  Mass.,  has  recently  re- 
visited the  scenes  of  his  early  education 
at  Andover. 

J  '42. — Edmund  T.  Eastman,  M.  D.,  of 
Winchester,  who  attained  considerable 
prominence  as  a  doctor,  died  in  Boston, 
Nov.  7,  1892. 

'42. — Hon.  Moses  T.  Stevens  of  North 
Andover  has  again  been  elected  to  Con- 
gress as  Representative  from  the  5th 
congressional  district.  He  is  consid- 
ered one  of  the  leading  Democrats  of 
the  state. 

'52. — Wm.  G.  Goldsmith,  who  was 
post-master  in  the  Andover  Post  Office 
four  years  ago,  is  again  a  candidate  for 
that  position. 

'53. — William  A.  Abbe,  who  gradu- 
ated from  Amherst  in  '57,  and  studied 
law  in  Harvard,  died  in  New  Bedford, 
November  25.    For  the  last  ten  years 


IPbilUps  1l\>£, 

Mr.  Abbe  has  been  interested  in  mills 
in  New  Bedford  and  Fall  River. 

'54. —  William  T.  Harris,  LL.  D.,  of 
Washington,  paid  a  tribute  to  Andover 
in  an  interesting  article  written  by  him 
which  appeared  in  the  November  Fo- 
rum. 

'57 — Thomas  Blagden,  a  graduate  of 
Amherst,  who  was  Acting  Ensign  on 
Admiral  Dalgreen's  staff  in  the  United 
States  Navy  during  the  Civil  War,  and 
who  has  lately  been  engaged  in  the  in- 
surance business,  died  in  New  York, 
Nov.  5. 

'64. — Rev.  E.  A.  Lawrence  recently 
gave  a  lecture  before  the  students  of 
Yale  Divinity  School,  on  the  subject  of 
"  Modern  Missions  in  the  East.  " 

'71. — Prof.  Henry  P.  Emerson  was 
elected  Supt.  of  Education  in  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  at  the  recent  elections.  Prof. 
Emerson  has  been  connected  with  the 
High  School  of  that  city  for  eighteen 
years. 

'74.— Prof.  W.  D.  Pratt  of  Hartford 
Seminary  is  giving  a  course  of  lessons 
in  Sacred  Music,  in  the  chapel  in  East 
Hartford. 

'82. — Prof.  Geo.  R.  Carpenter  of  the 
Institute  of  Technology,  Boston,  is  to 
give  a  course  of  twelve  lectures  on  Ital- 
ian Literature  of  the  13th  Century,  at 
the  Lowell  Institute. 
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The  Appeal  to  Life,  by  Theodore  T. 
Munger.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Mif- 
flin, and  Co. 

Few  preachers  or  writers  on  religious 
subjects  have  addressed  themselves  to 
students  and  thoughtful  persons  so  ef- 
fectively as  Dr.  Munger.  The  charac- 
ter of  this  volume  of  discourses  on 
various  subjects  is  apparent  from  the 
title.  The  writer  appeals  to  moral  and 
spiritual  laws  and  truths,  which  every- 
one in  his  personal  life  is  bound  to  rec- 
ognize. These  discourses  are  conse- 
quently strong  and  convincing.  Perhaps 
the  younger  student  will  find  this  vol- 
ume somewhat  beyond  him  as  Dr. 
Munger's  style  and  thought  are  elevated. 

JV.  M. 

TESS  OK  THE  d'uRBERVILLES. 

It  is,  I  think,  safe  to  say  that  Mr. 
Hardy's  book  of  the  above  title  is 
the  most  powerful  production  of  the 
past  year  or  two.  Moreover,  it  is  not  a 
book  that  will  be  forgotten  soon.  One 
who  has  read  it  will  have  the  memory  of 
Tess  and  Alec  and  Angel  fixed  almost 
indelibly  on  his  imagination. 

It  is  a  powerful  book ;  in  the  first 
place,  because  it  is  perfectly  natural 
and  intensely  realistic.  This  may  not 
appear  at  first  glance.  Some  of  the 
action  may  seem  strained,  but  we  must 
remember  that  the  situation  of  the  char- 
acters is  out  of  the  ordinary  run,  that 


men  and  women  are  rarely  placed  in 
such  a  combination  of  circumstances. 
With  this  in  mind,  the  men  and  women 
in  the  story  appear  to  me  to  act  very 
much  as  they  would  in  ordinary  life  un- 
der the  same  conditions. 

The  whole  book  is  so  crowded  with 
picturesque  scenes  and  characters  that 
the  mind  almost  wearies  at  the  contin- 
ual strain,  and  one  heaves  a  sigh  of  re- 
lief when  the  scene  closes  forever.  And 
yet,  I  do  not  think  the  book  a  helpful 
one.  The  whole  tone  of  the  story  is 
sad  and  melancholy.  No  suggestion  of 
happiness  or  peace,  only  one  continual, 
restless  heaving  of  poor,  tired  souls. 
Many  a  moral  is  pointed  by  a  story  of 
woe,  but  there  must  be  some  remedy, 
some  relief  from  the  trouble,  otherwise 
we  lose  hope.  I  know  that  the  critics 
disagree  with  me,  but  for  all  that,  this  is 
my  candid  opinion.  C.  P.  K. 

To  be  Reviewed, 

The  Nature  and  Elements  of  Poe- 
try, by  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman. 
Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin,  and  Co. 

An  American  Missionary  in  Japan, 
by  Rev.  M.  L.  Gordon,  M.D.  Bos- 
ton :  Houghton,  Mifflin,  and  Co. 

The  Boy  Travellers  in  Central  Eu- 
rope, by  Thomas  W.  Knox.  New 
York  :  Harper  and  Brothers. 
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MEN'S  m  #  ® 
m  OUTFITTER, 

509  WA5HIN(iTON  $T., 

V  CORNER  WEST  STREET. 

^^t"1  S  Boston,  Mass. 

S£! Shirts,  $1.50,  $2, $2.50,  $3, 

Negligee  Shirts  with  high  collars  in  stock 

SWEATEES !  "SXf-cSS:'-  -* » 

 _w.MJ  White  Shirts  iSTS 

Silk,  \  Fownes,  \  The  Russian 

Lisle  Thread.  (_  f!_  J .„.„««_  Fisk,  Clark  &  Flagg's  (  Kassan  Glove,  (  ^5 

Balbriggan,     (1111^3^.  Perrin  Freres,  C  WlOVSSi  $1.50,  very 

Cashmere.      )  Adlers,  )  durable. 


JHROS  HYC 
■••  SWERTE 


High  Class  Neck  Dress  and  Collars,  and  the  Latest  Fashions. 


ESTABLISHED  1818. 

BROOKS  BROTHERS, 

Broadway,  Cor.  22d  St.,  New  York  City. 


FALL  AND  WINTER,    =     =      1892=  93. 


READY-MADE  DEPARTMENT. 

Wool,  silk,  and  serge  Sack  Suits  in  smooth  and 

lined  Covert  Coats,  rough  faced  Cheviots,  and 

Vicunas  in  blacks,  blues,  and  grays. 
Single  and  double-breasted  Riding  Suits,  also  Breeches  and 

Box  Overcoats  in  Beavers,  Pilots,  Leggins,  of  Whip  Cords  and 

Meltons,  etc.  West  of  England 

Ulsters  and  Storm  Coats.  Tweeds,  in  different  shades. 

FURNISHING  GOODS. 

Waterproof  Coats  from  the  best  English  makers  according  to  our  own  design.  Gloves, — 
saddler  sewn,  oak  and  new  shades.  Scotch  Plaid  Hose  for  neglige'  wear,  and  novelties  in  rich 
neckwear.    Allen,  Solly  &  Go's  Underwear. 

The  particular  care  exercised  by  us  in  the  cut  and  manufacture  of  all  garments,  the  novelty 
of  pattern  and  the  quality  of  materials,  all  guarantee  the  best  value,  at  no  higher  prices  than  are 
frequently  asked  for  garments  made  in  large  wholesale  lots  of  inferior  workmanship. 

Samples  and  rules  for  self-measurement  sent  on  application. 

Our  location,  one  block  from  Madison  Square,  is  convenient  to  the  leading  hotels  and  easy 
of  access  from  the  principal  railway  stations  in  New  York  and  vicinity. 
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Ifoorace  flbartrtoge  &  Co., 

S3  Lincoln  street,  Boston. 


Manufacturer  of  the  Celebrated 

American  TATE  Racket. 


Finer  than  ever  this  year. 

Used  by  Experts  throughout  the  country. 
FULL  LINE  OF  SWEATERS,  JERSEYS,  AND  FOOT-BALL  SUPPLIES. 

Official  Outfitters  to  P.A.A. 

Murphy  &  Hopkins,  Academy  Agents. 


Wm.  E.  Doyle, 

FLORIST, 

43  TREMONT  STREET. 
Boston,  Mass. 


Conservatories  at  Cambridge. 


M.  C  TANNER. 


THE  ONLY 


flbracttcat^ 
^Caterer 


IN  HAVERHILL. 


(Formerly  Hovey's.) 


Fresh   Cut  Flowers  received  four 
times  daily  from  our 
Conservatories. 


Catering  for  large  and  small  parties  for  every 
occasion.  Wedding,  Club  and  Society  ban- 
quets a  specialty.    Ice  Cream,  Frozen 
Pudding  and  Ices,  wholesale  and 
retail,  at  all  times.  Fine  China 
Silverware,  and  every  req- 
uisite for  parties. 

24  Main  Street,  -  Haverhill  Mass. 
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Waterproof 
Bluchers ! 


IN  OIL  TAN  GRAIN  and  HARVARD 
CALF, 

$5,  $6,  $7. 


NOTE  (  Punched  )  FOYERS 

<     Note    >  fob 
BOOKS.  (   Paper.   )  NOTES. 

(The  most  convenient  Place  in  Boston.) 

F.  W.  BARRY,  BEALE  &  COMPANY, 

Manufacturing  Stationers, 

l0^   if    no   Washington  street, 
Cor.  Elm  St.,  Boston. 


THAYER,  McNEIL  &  HODGKINS, 

Ij  Temple  Place,  Piston. 


AMERICAN 

EXPRES5  COMPANY 

Xesbit  G.  Gleason,  Agent. 


Prompt  and  Reliable  Service  for  all 
orders. 


W.  E.  Stratton 
W.  P.  Hovey, 

Teachers  of  Banjo,  Guitar  and  Mandolin. 

Agents  for  the  celebrated  Luscomb  Banjos  and  Banjourines,  Washburn  Guitars,  and  Mandolins 
At  Andover  Tuesdays.   Jjy  Write  and  we  will  call  on  you. 

Office  and  Salesroom,  Post-Office  Block,  Lowell,  Mass. 


J.  F.  Richards,  M.I). 

Residence  and  Office : 
Cor.  Main  St.  and  Punc/iard  Are., 
Andover,  Mass. 


r\.  T.  WALSH, 

DKAI.KR  IN 

Stoves  and  Ranges. 

Manufacturer  of  Tin  and  Sheet-Iron 
Ware. 

Essex  Street,  Andover,  Mass. 
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Zhc  Denbome, 

Corner  Commonveattb  Avenue  and  Dartmouth  street , 
BOSTON.^- 

S3  SSHE  HOTEL  VENDOME  is  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  of  the  new  hotel  structures  in 
this  country.  Its  elegance,  spaciousness,  sanitary  excellence,  and  unequalled  location, 
"  ™  make  it  most  desirable  for  transient  visitors  and  tourists.  It  is  also  peculiarly  attractive, 
(M*  as  a  residence  for  ladies  and  families.  It  is  situated  in  the  Hack  Bay  District,  one  of  the 
grandest  architectural  sections  to  be  found  in  any  country,  and  surrounded  by  noteworthy  public 
buildings— the  Art  Museum,  Public  Library,  Trinity,  New  Old  South,  First  Baptist  and  other 
prominent  churches  and  schools,  both  public  and  private. 

Commonwealth  Avenue,  (extending  from  the  Public  Garden  to  the  new  Park),  upon  which 
The  Vendome  has  its  main  front,  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  finest  boulevard  in  America.  It 
is  two  hundred  and  forty  feet  wide,  and  through  its  centre  is  an  improved  Park  one  hundred  feet 
wide,  lined  with  trees  and  shrubs,  while  facing  it  are  the  most  costly  and  beautiful  residences  in 
the  city,  fit  environment  for  this  hotel,  which  has  for  its  guests  the  representative  society  people 
of  the  Union,  and  distinguished  visitors  from  abroad. 

Excursions  can  easily  be  made  to  the  neighboring  seashore  resorts  and  return  the  same  day 
Railroad  Tickets  may  be  procured  in  the  hotel,  and  all  arrangements  for  baggage,  car  seats 
lunches,  etc.,  will  be  attended  to  if  desired. 

C.  H.  GREENLEAF  &  CO.,  Proprietors. 


Shirt  Hakers  ! 

DeBUSSY, 
MANWARING, 
&  COMPANY. 


NEW  HAVEN,  CT. 


Outfitters! 
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W.  J.  COVILL, 

TAILOR. 


Young  Men's  Trade. 
Large  Stock. 
Choice  Goods.-.. 
A  Light  Store. 


Dr.  J.  A.  Leitch, 


Andover,  Mass. 


Stylish  Garments.-—- — — —  

Fine  Work  at  Lowest  Prices  in  Town. 


6  BEACON  ST.,  BOSTON. 


MANUFACTURING 

RETAILEf\3 

And  Gent's  Outfitters. 

AGENTS  for  DUXLAP'S  HATS  AND 
EAGLE  SHIRTS. 


467,  469,  &  471  Essex  St. 


Hours: 

Till  S.30  a.m.;  1  to  3  p.m.;  after  7  p.m. 


FOR  GENERAL  WRITING, 

Nos.  404,  332.  390  and  604. 
FOR  FINE  WRITING, 

No.  303,  and  Ladies',  170. 
FOR  BROAD  WRITING, 

Nos.  294,  389  and  Stub  Point,  849. 
FOR  ARTISTIC  USE  in  fine  drawings, 

Nos.  659  (Crow-quill),  290  and  291. 

OTHER  STYLES  TO  SUIT  ALL  HANDS. 

THE  MOST  PERFECT  OF  PENS. 

Gold  Medals  Paris  Exposition, 1878  &  1889 

Joseph  Gillott  &  Sons,  91  John  St.,  New  York. 


J.  E.  SEARS, 


DEALER  IN 


Boots,  5boes  Zx  Rubbers, 

Repairing  Xcatly  and  Promptly 
Dour. 


MAIN'  STREET,     .-.     ANDOVER,  MASS. 
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~W  I  1  YOU  wish  to  obtain  Wall  Papers 
A      I  that  are  not  common — unique  in 

I  design,   and  beautiful  in  finish. 

I      8  that  you  cannot  find  elsewhere  in 

^    I  I  ,;iwrence  because  they  are  spec- 

ialties and  their  agencies  are  ours, 
go  to  RICE'S. 

You  will  find  there  a  full  assortment  of  Mun- 
roe's  celebrated  Ingrains,  for  which  a  careful  se- 
lection of  Friezes  has  been  made  to  match  the 
various  colorings. 

Also,  a  large  assortment  of  Window  Shades. 
An  experienced  corps  of  workmen  constantly 
employed,  every  one  of  whom  has  been  in  our 
employ  three  years.  We  guarantee  satisfaction 
in  the  hanging  of  all  kinds  of  paper,  interior 
painting,  or  the  tinting  and  whitewashing  of 
walls  and  ceilings. 

W.  E.  RICE, 

195  AND  197  ESSEX  ST., 
LAWRENCE,  MASS. 


gmitb  4,  Manning. 


Dry  Good? 


AND 


Groceris?. 


ESSEX  STREET, 


ANDOVER, 


MASS. 


L6WIS  T.  HARDY 


HARDY  &  COLE, 


JOSEPH  F.  COLE 


Carpenters,  Builders,  and  Lumber  Dealers. 

Lime,  Cement  and  Mason's  Supplies.    Box  Making. 

PLANING  AND  SA  WING  TO  ORDER. 


lissex  street, 


Andover,  flags. 


T.  J.  FARMER, 

FISH  and  OYSTERS, 

Lobsters  and  Canned  Goods, 
P.  O.  Ave,  fjndover. 


Henry  McLawlin, 

HARDWARE  ! 


Also  a  fine  assortment  of  Cutlery,  Revolvers, 
Glass,  Putty,  Lamps,  Paints,  Oils,  Polo 
Sticks,  Skates,  Sleds,  Horse 
Clothing,  Etc. 

Aain  $treet,  gndover,  ?\cts.s. 
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O.  CHPiPr\frti. 

«  EHnmg  IRoome.  • 

Fruit,  Confectionery,  Kennedy's  Canned  Goods,  Blank  Books,  Kerosene 
Oil,  Ink,  Canned  Goods,  Base  Ball  Goods,  Etc. 
Everything  pertaining  to 

•  STUDENTS'  OUTFITS.  • 


TEA. 


52.25 


TEA.  Gold  Lined,  52.75 

ORANGE,  -    -  £2.50 

ORANGE,   -    -  $3.00 
Gold  Lined. 


J.  E.  WIHTING, 

JEWELLER, 

Andover,  Mass. 


GEORGE  H.  PARKER, 

Hpotbecar\>. 

Fescriptions  accurately  compounded.   Ice  Cold 
Soda  with  pure  Fruit  Juices. 


Main  Street,  -  Andover,  Mass. 


GROCERIES. 


CHOICE  FRUITS  in  their  Season 
CANNED  MEATS  AND 
FANCY  CRACKERS  in  great  variety. 
FULL  LINE  of  FINE  CANDIES. 

I.  H.  CAMPION  &  CO., 


E,lm  Square, 


gndover,  Aa&s. 


Dr.  C.  W.  Scott 


Main  Street, 
©ffuc  »o»»  =       Andover,  Mass. 

Till  9  a.m.;  I  to  3  and  7  to  9  p.m. 


BENJAMIN  BROWN, 

DEALER  IN 

BOOTS.  SHOES,  AND  RUBBERS. 

Headquarters  for  Dress,  Tennis  and  Kail 
Shoes.  Custom  work  and  Repairing  in 
all  its  branches.    Maker  of  the 
foot  and  base  ball  shoes,  1890. 


Main  Street, 


Andover,  Mass. 
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Phunny  Phillips 
Phor  Phive  Years. 


Will  be  the  finest  Souvenir  ever  issued  at  Phil- 
lips Academy.  Full  page  plates  of  Foot  Ball 
and  Base  Ball  Teams,  for  five  vears,  Buildings, 
etc.    Over  250  illustrations. 

TO  BE  ISSUED  DEC.  15. 


T,  E.  RHODES, 

DEALER  IN 

Confectionery,  flee  Cream, 

Soda,  Cigars,  Tobacco,  &c.  Lunch  Room  at- 
tached. Also  Street  Railway 
Waiting  Room. 

MAIN  STREET,  ANDOVER. 


KEELER  &  CO. 

Furniture 
Manufacturers 

AND  UPHOLSTERERS. 

ORDERED  WORK  A 
SPECIALTY. 

Washington  &  Elm  Sts.,  Boston. 

Factory  at  East  Cambridge. 


C.  P.  Keeler,      G.  A.  Keeler,      W.  F.  Racall, 
R.  P.  Buzzell,    J.  F.  Small. 


Brown's  HErpress. 

Boston  Offices:  34  Court  Square;  77  Kingston  Street,  and  105  Arch  Street. 

ANDOVER  OFEICE  :  PARK  STREET. 

B.  B.  Tuttle,  Proprietor. 


John  Cornell, 


COAL,  WOOD,  HAY  AXD  STRAW. 
Office,  Carter's  Block,  Main  St., 
Andover,  Mass. 

Yard  :  Near  the  Freight  Station  of  the  Boston 
and  Maine  Railroad. 


Charles  H.  Gilbert, 
DENTIST. 

Bank  Building.  Main  Street.  Andover. 


Office  Hours  : 

8  to  12.30  o'clock  a.  m.   2  to  5.30  p.  m. 
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RELIABLE 


Spruce  Gum  Cough  Syrup,     .  25c. 

Orris  Tooth  Powder,     .    .    .  25c. 

Extract  Jamaica  Ginger,    .    .  25c. 

One  Min.  Cure  for  Toothache,  25c. 

Best  Seidlitz  Powders,  .    .    .  25c. 

Chas.  E.  Scheffler, 

REGISTERED  PHARMACIST, 

539  Essex  St.,  cor.  Franklin  St., 
LAWRENCE. 

THE 

Mansion  House 

6*N  THE  hill, 

NEAR    PHILLIPS  ACADEMY 
Andover,  Mass. 

OPEN  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 

In  the  summer  season  the  house  is  delightful 
During  cold  weather  is  kept  warm  and  com- 
fortable throughout  with  hot  water. 
Terms  :  $12.50  to  $17  a  week. 
$2.50  per  clay. 

E.  P.  Hitchcock,  -  -  -  Proprietor. 


Elm  House  Stables, 

W.  H.  Higgins,  Proprietor. 


First-class  Livery  and  Boarding  Stable.  Elegant 
New  Brake  and  Tally-Ho  Coaches  for  Ex- 
cursions and  Games.    Carriages  fur- 
nished for  all  occasions. 

ELM  SQUARE,  ANDOVER. 


T.  A.  Holt  &  Co. 


Dry  Goods 

AND 


Groceries. 


Basement  Baptist  Church, 

ANDOVER,  -  MASS. 


Erwin  C.  Pike, 

Dealer  in 

New  and  Second-Hand  Stoves, 

Lamps,  Chimneys,  Shades,  etc.    Largest  stock 
of  Lamps,  to  be  found  in  town.  Tin, 
Glass  and  Wooden  Ware. 

Park  St.,  Andover. 
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3ames  Mare-,  3r. 

3ob  printer. 

Choice  Work  in  Programmes  for  School  and  College  Events.  Cut  and 
Catalogue  Work  a  Specialty. 

Corner  Mothuen  and  Franklin  Streets,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


H.  F.  CHASE, 


Victor  Bicycles 

And  Sundries.   Repairs  on  all 
Makes. 

Post-Office  Avenue,  Andover.  Mass. 


WfA.  F0RBES  &  S0NS. 


Steam  jftttere 

AND 

Sanitary  Engineers ! 

Ready  to  furnish  estimates  on  contracts 
for  the  above.    Dealers  in  Steam 
Fitters  and  Plumbers' 

SUPPLIES. 

450  Essex  Street,    Lawrence,  Mass. 


AGENT  FOR  THE 

Thoroughbred  Phoenix  Bicycle, 

Best  in  the  world. 


THE  PAGE  CATERING  CO. 

THE  VERY  BEST  FACILITIES  FOR  SERVING  CLASS  AND  SOCIETY 

SPREADS,  ETC.,!  ETC. 

46  Merrimac  St.,  Lowell.  250-252  Essex  St.,  Lawrence. 
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C.  T.  Briggs.    W.  A.  Allyn.  J.  H.  SafTord.    L.  P.  Collins. 

BRIGGS  &  ALLYN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  Doors,  Sash,  Blinds. 

EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF  HOUSE  FINISH,  HARD  WOOD  VENEERED  DOORS, 
MOULDINGS  OF  ALL  KINDS.     STAIR  BUILDERS. 

600  Essex  Street,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


C.  A.  LAWRENCE  &  SOX, 

N.  S.  S.  TOHPKINS, 

Photograph  and  View 

DEALER  IN 

PHOTOGRAPHERS! 

PAINTS  AND  OILS, 

181  Essex  Street,  Lawrence. 

Chemicals.  Mill  Supplies,  Etc., 

Ferrotypes  of  all  styles. 

191  Essex  St.,  Lawrence. 
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JacK?on  &  Con?paoy, 

126  Trerrjont  5t.,  Boston. 

SILK  AND  DERBY  HATS, 

For  Young  Men,  a  specialty.    We  are  Sole  Agents  for  the 

Famous  Dunlap  Hats, 

Which  are  worn  by  more  Students  than  any  other  throughout  the  United  States. 


Jackson  &  Co.,  126  Tremont  St.,  Boston. 


DO  NOT  FORGET  THAT  THE 

Boston  and  Maine  Railroad 

Runs  a  Through  Train  via  the  Poughkeepsie  Bridge  Route 

To  Philadelphia,  {ENS}  To  Washington. 

1  '  i  buled  sleep  (  0  7 

Arriving  at  7.04  a.m.  \    ing  cars,    J  Arriving  at  1 1.20  a.m. 

every  day  in  the  year,  leaving  Boston  at  5.45  p.m. 
Close  Connections  at  Washington  for  the  South  and  Southwest. 
That  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  runs 

Through  Sleeping  Cars  to  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis, 

By  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  Soo  Line,  leaving  Boston  every  day  in  the  year  at  7.15  p.m. 
That  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  runs  through  Buffet  Cars  to 

CHICAGO  AND  THE  WEST, 

VIA  THE  CENTRAL  VERMONT  AND  GRAND  TRUNK  RAILWAYS. 

Commencing  June  27,  a  Special  Fast  Express  Service  was  placed  in  effect,  via  the  last  named  route, 
leaving  Boston  at  11  a.m.,  arriving  in  Chicago  early  the  next  evening. 

Information.  Time  Tables,  Tickets,  Accommodations  in  Parlor  or  Sleeping  Cars,  etc.,  can  be  obtained 
of  our  Local  Agent  at  Andover,  or  at  214  and  218  Washington  St.,  cor.  State  St.,  Boston- 

D.  J.  FLANDERS,  Gen.  Pas.  and  Ticket  Act.      J.  W.  SANBORN,  Acting  Gen.  Manager. 


F.  A.  CORB1N. 


Importing  #  Tailor, 


1000  Chapel  Street, 

-4  New  Haven  Ct. 


THE  POPULAR 

NEW  •  MAIL! 


Diamond  Frame,  $  1  00 


Cushion  Tiros;  Tangent  Spokes,  nickeled 
to  intersections;  stronger  and  handsomer  than 
direct  spokes.   Diamond  Frame,  brazed 

at  all  points.   Easy  Garford  Saddle, 

New  Mail  pattern  low  handle  bar. 

Also,  New  Mail,  Ladies'  Pattern,  ....  jjioo 
"    New  Mail,  Pnuematics,  -  $120  and  $150 

"    New  Mail,  Boys'  Diamond,  $bo 

"    Other  makes  Boys'  Safeties,  $35 

Jj^~See  them  and  get  Catalogue  and  list  of 

second  hand  wheels.  Bargains. 

Win.  Read  &  Sons,  Manufacturers, 

JOT  WASHINGTON  ST  ,       BOSTON,  MASS 


HEADQUARTERS 


-FOR— 


LAWN  TENNIS  GOODS,  FOOT 
BALLS,  BASE  BALLS. 

DYER  &  CO., 

337  JEssey  Street, 
Lawrence. 


Violins,  Banjos,  Guitars,  and  all 
Kinds  of  Musical  Merchan- 
dise and  Strings. 


(X  A.  Jenkins  &  Co. 

College  Hatters. 


CORRECT  STYLES.  SUPERIOR 

QUALITY. 

CANES,  UMBRELLAS,  MACKINTOSHES. 

407  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


J.  M.  Bradley, 

Tailor  apcl  A\er/s  Furrjisber. 

1G  MAIN  ST.,  AWDOVER. 

A  Specialty  made  of  the  most  Correct  London  Styles  in  Suitings 
Trouserings  and  Overcoatings.    A  fine  well-selected  stock  of 
Men's  Furnishings,  and  constant  additions  of  everything 
new,  is  what  has  made  our  reputation. 
Full  Dress  Suits  to  let. 

Agent  for  Scripture's  Laundry,  Lowell. 


H  Xiteraru  flDaoa3ine  jpublisbeb  b£  tbe  Stubents  of 
IPbilUps  Hcabem^. 


FEBRUARY,  1893. 


CONTENTS. 


Reflections,  Frank  Leonard  Luce,  '87   121 

The  Romance  of  a  Ticket,  H.  H.  Robinson.  .  .  127 
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Heaven  (poem),   138 

A  Plea  for  Science,  Earle  R.  Marvin   140 

Thoughts  (poem),  N.  A.  S.   143 

The  Comet,  Clarence  Winter.     .       .       .       .       .       .  144 

Hope  (poem),  F.  B.  Greenhalge   148 
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The  Month,  .  .  152  Leaves  from  Phillips  Ivy,  159 
Clippings,      .      .      .155     Books,  .      .      .  .160 


Hubover,  flDass. 


Stanoaro  Clotbtng  Co. 

MANUFACTURING  RETAILERS  OF 

HIGH  *  GRADE  *  CLOTHING 

FROM  BOTH  FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  FABRICS.  ALSO, 
ADVANCE  STYLES  IN  TROUSERS,  SUITS, 
AND  OVERCOATS. 


Full  Evening  Dress  Snits  Constantly  on  Hand. 


395  WASHINGTON  ST.,  BOSTON. 


NOTMAN 

Photographic  Co., 

3  Park  St.,  480  Boylston  St., 


BOSTON,  MASS. 
CLASS  PHOTOGRAPHERS  TO  '93. 
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ORIGINATOR  OF  THE 

FAMOUS 

IDoilanbette ! 

A  16x20  Crayon  ready  for  framing, 
given  with  each  order. 


611  Washington  St.,  -  Boston,  Mass. 
Artistic  Photography. 


Class  Work  Solicited. 


Mackintoshes! 

10  Per  Cent. 

REBATE  TO  STUDENTS  OF 
PHILLIPS  ACADEMY 
ONLY. 


The  most  complete  line  of  Mackintoshes 
in  the  city  in  the  latest 
styles  and  textures. 


49  SUiViMtK  b  I  Ktt  1 1 

BOSTON. 


Made  for  Gentlemen  only.    In  Sizes  and  Half-Sizes,  from  4  to  10.    In  Width 
from  1  to  7,    Calf,  Kid,  Kangaroo,  Patent  Leather,  Goat,  and 
Ooze  Calf,  (in  Fancy  Colors),  at  all  our 

Crawford  Shoe  Stores, 

BOSTON  STORES:  225  Washington  St.;  611  Washington  St.;  22  and  24 Park  Sq.;  1S2  Boyls 
ton  St.;  Under  U.  S.  Hotel;  45  Green  St.;  56  Main  St.,  (Charlestown.) 

Bouve,  Crawford  Co.,  Corporation,Maker. 

embers  of  the  Graduating  Class  who  go  to  Vale,  will  find  a  full  line  of  our  shoes  at  Our 
New  Haven  Store,  S08  CHAPEL  STREET. 
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Boston  &  Albany  Railroad. 


THE  ONLY  FIRST-CLASS  THROUGH  CAR  LINE  FROM 
NEW  ENGLAND  TO  THE  WEST. 


rf  HORTEST  and  QUICKEST  route  to  Albany,  Syracuse,  Rochester,  Buffalo, 
Cleveland,  Toledo,  Detroit,  Cincinnati,  Columbus,  Louisville,  Chicago,  St. 
Louis  and  all  points  in  the  West  and  Northwest.  The  only  line  from  New  England 
running  DINING  CARS  to  the  West.  Accommodations  in  Sleeping  and  Draw- 
ing-Room  Cars  reserved  any  number  of  days  in  advance,  on  application  to  Ticket 
Agent,  232  Washington  Street,  or  to 

A.  S.  HANSON,  Gen.  Pas.  Agent, 

— *■  B0STON,  MASS. 


THE  LARGEST  STOCK 

—  OF  — 

Drafting  Instruments 

And  Supplies,  and  Artists'  Materials  in 
New  England,  is  at 

Wadsworth,  Howland  &  Co's, 

84  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


Diamonds,  Watches, 

BADGES,  MEDALS. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  Badges,  Medals,  Yacht 
Club  Flags  and  Pins  of  all  descriptions.  Seud 
for  estimates  and  designs.  Old  Gold  and 
Silver  bought  and  exchanged. 

C,  A.  W.  CROSBY  AND  SON, 

472  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

GEO,  P.  RAYMOND. 

Theatrical  Costumer. 

3  PEMBERTON  SQUARE, 
Boston,  Mass. 
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ALLAND 

BROS. 

Practical  Tailors. 


Note. — We  are  practical  Tailors  and  Cutters, 
and  give  our  personal  attention  to  the  cutting 
and  fitting,  all  garments  being  made  up  on  the 
premises  under  our  constant  supervision,  thus 
enabling  us  to  produce  the  very  best  garment 
in  fit,  style  and  workmanship,  at  a  price  which 
we  are  confident  is  about  one-third  less  than  the 
same  class  of  tailoring  elsewhere.  Inspection 
of  same  invited. 

Alland  Brothers,  Practical  Tailors, 

3  Park  St.,  Boston, 


(Street  Floor.)  Notman  Entrance. 

Window  Exhibit. 


Notice  our 


HIGH-CLASS 

TAILORING 

For  Gentlemen 

HT 

Reasonable  Prices. 

OUR  SPECIALTY. 


Suitings, 

and  upwards. 

Overcoatings,  $35 
and  upwards. 

Trouserings,  $9 
and  upwards. 

Dress  Suits,  $50 

and  upwards. 
From  all  Fashionable 
cloths,  silk-lined. 


Fall  River  Line  to  XTew  Tork ! 

Steamers  PILGRIM  and  PLYMOUTH  in  Commission. 

I'ullman  Vestibuled  Express  Train  leaves  Boston  from  Park  Square  Station  at  6  P.  M- 
week  days,  and  7  P.  M.  Sundays,  connecting  with  steamer  at  Fall  River  in  80  minutes.  A  Fine 
Orchestra  on  each  steamer.    Baggage  checked  from  hotel  or  residence  in  Boston  to  destination. 


Shore  Line  All  Rail  Route  to  New  York. 

9  A.  M.  COLONIAL  EXPRESS.  Through  Coaches,  Boston  to  Washington  without 
change,  Buffet  Smoker,  Buffet  Drawing  Room,  and  Day  Coaches. 

10.00  A.  M.  DAY  EXPRESS.  Through  Coaches,  Mail,  Drawing-Room,  and  Buffet  Cars 
Boston  to  New  York. 

1.00  P.  M.  AFTERNOON  EXPRESS.  Through  Coaches  and  Drawing  -  Room  Cars, 
Boston  to  New  York. 

2  P.  M.  LIMITED  EXPRESS.  Parlor  Cars  and  Parlor  Smoking  Car  Boston  to  New- 
York,  and  Dining  Car  Boston  to  New  London. 

5  P.  M.  "GILT  EDGE"  EXPRESS.  Through  Coaches,  Parlor  Smoking  and  Drawing- 
Room  Cars  Boston  to  New  York,  and  Dining  Car  Boston  to  New  London. 

12  NIGHT,  MIDNIGHT  EXPRESS.  Through  Cars,  Sleeping,  Stateroom-Sleeping  and 
Mail  Cars,  Boston  to  New  York. 

Tickets,  Drawing-Room  Car  Seats,  and  Sleeping  Car  Berths  secured  at  3  Old  State  House 
Corner  Washington  and  State  Streets. 

J.  R.  KENDRICK,  Gen.  Mgr.  O.  C.  R.  R.        GEO.  L.  CONNOR,  G.P.A.  O.C.R.R 
L.  H.  PALMER,  Agent,  3  Old  State  House. 
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For  Novelties  and  Specialties 


IX 


MEN'S  FINE  FURNISHINGS 


Importations  contain  the  NEWEST  EFFECTS  and  Latest  DESIGNS  of 
the  Largest  European  Manufacturers. 

F.  C.  SAVAGE  &  COMPANY, 
164  Tremont  Street,     -    -    Boston,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 


F.  S.  Frost,    H.  A.  Lawrence,    II.  C.  Gardner. 

ARTISTS' 

MATERIALS 

FOR  CRAYON  AND  CHARCOAL 
DRAWING,  OIL  AND  WATER 
COLOR  PAINTING. 


MATHEMATICAL  INSTRUMENTS, 

ARCHITECTS'  AND  ENGINEERS'  SUP- 
PLIES, ETC.,  ETC. 


FROST  &  ADAMS, 

IMPORTERS, 

37  Cornhill,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Tailor, 

To  @  if)e  @  fiaraar  d  «*  Co-operative, 

No.  7  Beacon  Street,  Boston, 

OPPOSITE  PUBLIC  GARDEN. 

AGENT  FOR  WHITTAKER  &  COMPANY,  AND  HILL  BROS., 

LONDON,  W. 


Tborptop  Brothers. 

PLORIsSTa. 

Fancy  Roses.  Orchids,  and  every  variety  of  Choice  Cut  Flowers  at  the 
notice.    Bouquets,  Baskets,  etc.,  for  all  occasions.    Goods  deliv- 
ered free  in  Andovcr.    A  trial  order  will  convince  you 
that  the  place  to  order  flowers  for  any 
occasion,  is  at 

THORNTON  BROS., 

384  Broadway,  Lawrence.  Telephone  263-3. 
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THE  LATEST  ENGLISH 

STYLE  IN 

FALL  DERBY. 

Heavy  Oxford 

Cheviot  Shirts, 

Made  to  order,  3  for  $10.    Send  for 
samples.  Goods  sent  on 
approval. 


Millar  &Weltch 

(Successors  to  Wm.  K.  Millar  &  Co.) 


L.  E.  FLETCHER  &  CO., 

15S  revision  3t.,  Boston. 


Opticians. 

Manufacturers  of  and  Retail  dealers  in 

EYE  GLASSES, 

Spectacles,  Opera  and  Field  Glasses, 
and  First-Class  Optical  Goods 
of  Every  Description. 


OPTHALMIC  SURGEONS  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY. 


38  West  St.,  Boston. 
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MY  SPECIALTY. 

THE  LARGEST  AND  BEST  ASSORTMENT  OF  THE  MOST 
CORRECT  LONDON  STYLES. 


CONSTANTLY   IN  RECEIPT  OF 

THE  LATEST  LONDON  NOVELTIES. 

NEW    LOCATION  : 


Transcript  Bui/ding, 


328  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
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Conducted  by  the  Editors  in  connection  with  the  following 
Contributing  Board : 

G.  B.  MOORE,  '93.       W.  B.  PARKER,  '93.       C.  E.  THOMAS,  '93. 
W.  M.  GARDNER, '94.  A.  C.  MACK, '94.   O.  GORDON, '95. 
T.  R.  TEMPLE,  '95. 

^J^HE  MIRROR  is  published  on  the  first  of  October,  November,  December, 
February,  March,  May  and  June  of  each  Academic  year,  by  the  students 
of  Phillips  Andover  Academy. 

The  subscription  price  is  $1.50  per  year,  or  25  cents  per  single  number,  pay- 
able in  advance. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  magazine,  first,  to  promote  literary  life  in  the  school. 
With  this  in  view,  the  editors  will  strive  not  only  to  secure  the  best  work  from 
the  best  pens,  but  also  to  encourage  and,  so  far  as  possible,  to  assist  men  not 
habituated  to  writing. 

The  magazine  is  intended,  as  well,  for  a  medium  of  communication  between 
the  undergraduate  body  and  the  Alumni.  To  this  end,  a  paper  by  some  prominent 
alumnus  will  appear  in  each  number,  and  a  special  department  will  be  devoted  to 
alumni  notes. 

The  Editors  will  recruit  the  Contributing  Board,  as  occasion  demands,  from 
men  who  have  shown  marked  ability  in  the  quality  and  amount  of  their  work  for 
the  magazine. 

From  the  Contributing  Board,  will  be  filled  all  vacancies  arising  from  time 
to  time  on  the  Editorial  Staff. 

All  contributions  should  be  addressed  to  Editors  of  The  Phillips  Andover 
Mirror,  and  all  business  communications  to 

G.  H.  McCLELLAN, 
Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass.  Financial  Manager. 


L.  P.  Hollander  &  Co. 

Special  Department 
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Fine  Tailoring;  Jlifj/i  Class  Heady- Made  Clothing; 
Exclusively  Our  Own  Make;  Furnishing 
Goods;  Shirts  a  Specialty. 


Our  representative  will  be  in  Andover  several  times  during  the  sea- 
son, with  a  full  line  of  samples,  due  notice  of  which  will  be  given. 

Boy/ston  Street  and  Park  Square, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


Gelebrated  ^ats,  Umbrellas, 
CANES  AND  MACKINTOSHES. 

Collins  <&  Fairbanks, 

38  1  WASHINGTON  ST.,  -  BOSTON. 

Opposite  Franklin  Street. 
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The  §oard  of  Editor^ : 

N.  A.  SMYTH,  Conn.,  President  of  Board. 
R.  C.  GILMORE,  Vermont.  P.  R.  LESTER,  Georgia. 

C.  P.  KITCHEL,  Ohio.  J.  W.  LEWIS,  S.  Dakota. 

G.  H.  McCLELLAN,  Kansas,  Financial  Manager. 
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•(Reflections. 

JN  the  quiet  of  this  winter  evening  my  thoughts  bridge  the  chasm  of  the 
past  six  years,  memory  recalls  the  hopes  and  fears  of  earlier  anticipa- 
tions, once  again  I  see  my  preconceptions  of  college  life,  and  now  review 
them  in  the  light  of  later  experience.  These  reflections  lead  me  to  write 
a  few  lines  on  some  of  the  features  which  help  compose  the  college  of  to- 
day. 

There  are  probably  about  as  many  conceptions  of  college  life  to  the 
preparatory  student  as  there  are  students  preparing  to  enter  upon  a  strug- 
gle for  the  degree  of  A.  B.  Each  has  his  own  ideas  and  peculiar  expecta- 
tions. Already  there  are  those  whose  names  have  not  as  yet  been  written 
on  the  registrar's  book,  who  feel  the  slight  of  hearing  themselves  dubbed 
Freshmen,  with  that  peculiar  expression  of  voice  and  countenance  known 
only  to  the  gay  young  Sophomore.  These  insults  and  the  failure  of  those 
who  are  their  superiors  in  class  rank,  to  appreciate  their  innate  abilities 
and  understand  the  positions  of  honor  which  were  theirs  in  the  happy  times 
of  preparatory  days,  even  before  they  are  realized  lurk  deep  in  their  minds, 
to  wound  their  sensitive  natures  and  dim  the  pleasurable  dreams  of  the 
halcyon  days  yet  to  come. 
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Others  of  more  modest  demeanor,  for  whom  the  '  Soph."  has  no  terrors, 
realizing  in  all  humility  that  sufferance  is  the  badge  of  all  his  tribe,  antic- 
ipates the  pleasures  of  more  fruitful  fields  of  investigation  and  learning. 
The  thoughtless  live  in  anticipation  of  a  life  of  ease  and  luxury  and  the 
responsible  position  of  supporting  their  teams  by  certain  kinds  of  finan- 
cial backing,  reserving  the  right  to  discuss  the  team  individually  or  collect- 
ively, if  any  loss  is  sustained  by  such  essential  ( ? )  backing.  Then  there 
are  those  who  expect  to  derive  benefit  from  such  instruction  as  the  insti- 
tution may  afford,  but  this  is  only  incidental  and  subordinate  to  being 
known  as  the  most  popular  or  "  smooth  "  man  in  the  class.  But  to  classify 
all  the  expectations  of  those  about  to  enter  college  is  quite  impossible. 
There  is  quite  a  variety  of  expectations,  because  there  is  a  variety  of  fel- 
lows and  varied  means  of  satisfying  the  activity  or  idleness  of  this  heter- 
ogeneous mass. 

Primarily,  college  was  instituted  for  the  student,  although  many  would 
now  persuade  us  that  this  primeval  purpose  is  in  error  and  to-day  its  chief 
function  is  confined  to  athletic,  literary,  social,  or  business  life  as  the  ge- 
nius of  each  may  dictate.  This  would  be  correct  if  there  were  degrees 
for  these  different  occupations  for  which  one  is  working.  If  one's  expenses 
are  paid  in  college  that  he  may  obtain  at  graduation  the  coveted  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Athletics,  for  example,  the  slight  of  class  room  work  for  the 
athletic  field  would  be  pardonable  and  proper.  We  matriculate  for  a 
degree  which  is  to  stand  for  the  fulfillment  of  certain  prescribed  duties. 
We  may  obtain  the  degree  without  the  fulfillment  of  these  duties,  that  is 
simple  enough,  but  there  is  a  distinction  between  obtaining  a  degree  and 
earning  it.  First  and  foremost  I  would  place  study  ;  not  to  crowd  out  all 
of  these  other  interests,  that  were  indeed  an  error  ;  but  to  take  prece- 
dence over  such  conflicting  duties  and  pleasures  as  may  present  them- 
selves. Then  one  may  receive  a  degree  at  graduation  with  the  knowledge 
that  it  represents  something  substantial  in  his  possession  and  is  not  a 
meaningless  bit  of  parchment  and  Latin. 

He  who  confines  himself  entirely  to  his  studies  is  sadly  in  error,  is 
developing  a  one  sided  nature,  and  misses  many  of  those  pleasures  in  life 
which  come  from  good  fellowship,  which  the  life  of  the  recluse  will  not 
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admit.  Deprecating  all  idleness,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  recluse  is  more 
in  error  than  the  other  who  neglects  his  studies  for  the  society  of  his 
class-mates.  The  recluse  becomes  subject  to  such  habits  and  idiosyncra- 
cies  as  cannot  be  broken,  while  the  careless  may  in  later  years  do  much 
to  make  good  the  loss  sustained  by  earlier  idleness.    Avoid  both  extremes. 

There  are  two  influences  in  college  life  of  which  I  wish  to  speak  in 
this  paper.  The  diligent  student,  and  the  fellow  who  always  responds 
with  the  remark,  "  I  haven't  read  any  further ; "  each  have  an  opinion  on 
the  value  of  study,  although  their  opinions  may  differ.  The  sturdy  ath- 
lete and  the  recluse  each  reflects  on  the  wisdom  or  folly  of  athletic  con- 
tests. The  fellow  of  high  culture  and  Cholly  Dudelettes,  who  spends  his 
time  lolling  about  on  another's  divan,  daintily  knocking  the  ashes  from  his 
cigarette  upon  the  floor,  emitting  clouds  of  smoke  through  his  smoke  stack, 
used  by  some  as  nostrils,  these  each  have  their  ideas  of  social  life.  As 
athletics,  social  life  and  study  have  been  so  frequently  warmed  and  turned 
over,  I  will  leave  them  in  your  safe  hands  and  write  a  few  words  about 
such  literary  and  business  education  as  college  affords. 

Some  of  you  already  have  experienced  the  advantages  of  being  con- 
nected with  an  official  publication,  but  it  is  with  this  as  with  study,  ath- 
letics, or  social  life,  the  college  affords  much  the  larger  field  and  greater 
opportunity  for  learning  and  wider  experience. 

Of  all  the  advantages  offered  by  colleges  this  is  one  of  the  least  ap- 
preciated. There  are  a  certain  few,  generally  those  who  have  had  experi- 
ence on  a  paper  in  a  preparatory  school,  who  appreciate  these  advantages 
and  are  prompt  to  profit  by  them,  but  the  mass  of  the  college  know  little 
of  the  work  a  paper  or  magazine  necessitates,  and  consequently  realize 
nothing  of  the  benefits  derived  by  the  painstaking  editor. 

The  different  classes  of  college  literature  afford  opportunity  for  the 
expression  of  many  kinds  of  genius.  There  is  the  newspaper,  urging  its 
editors  to  a  full  appreciation  of  all  that  might  be  interesting  and  cultivat- 
ing a  style  that  is  pleasing  and  entertaining  in  its  expression  as  well  as 
clear  and  concise.  The  continued  work  necessary  develops  clearness  of 
thought,  force  of  diction,  facility  in  composition.  Systematic  habits  of 
work  are  formed.    Originality  of  thought  and  style  is  engendered.  The 
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magazines  offer  opportunity  for  greater  polish  and  wider  play  of  imagina- 
tion. 

Publications  of  a  lighter  vein  sorely  try  those  responsible  for  their  ap- 
pearance in  their  efforts  to  be  amusing,  but  this  discipline  renders  them 
more  appreciative  of  what  refined  amusement  is.  They  are  ever  ready  to 
see  the  comic  whenever  it  appears  and  use  it  for  the  pleasure  of  others  : 
a  most  desirable  attainment.  The  advantages  we  see  derived  are  syste- 
matic methods  of  work,  cultivation  of  style,  and  a  due  appreciation  of  the 
interesting. 

All  connected  with  a  publication  do  not  derive  these  benefits,  because 
they  are  content  with  having  their  names  printed  with  the  list  of  editors, 
and  leave  the  rest  to  do  the  work.  Few  in  an  institution  can  be  connected 
with  a  paper,  but  if  the  substantial  benefits  derived  from  such  connection 
are  understood,  the  more  able  fellows  will  try  for  such  positions,  the  tone 
of  the  publication  will  be  higher,  and  the  interest  and  pride  of  the  students 
in  it  will  be  increased.  Association  with  college  publications  does  not 
thoroughly  equip  one  for  journalistic  life,  it  is  simply  a  drill  which  is  pleas- 
ing and  instructive  in  better  fitting  one  to  enter  practical  work  when  oppor- 
tunity offers. 

There  are  many  young  men  whose  rapid  advance  in  journalism  has 
been  largely  due  to  such  training  as  they  received  in  college.  It  is  an 
education  both  to  those  competent  to  continue  journalism  in  active  life 
and  also  to  those  who  are  not  fitted,  by  teaching  them  their  unfitness. 
This  field  also  discovers  many  who  know  not  of  their  genuis,  calls  upon 
them  to  put  forth  their  efforts,  and  a  talent  is  taken  from  the  napkin  and 
placed  to  accrue  its  interest. 

Alone  this  is  not  a  worthy  object  for  being  in  college.  The  class 
room  first,  but  while  one  may  attend  with  diligence,  even  with  minuteness, 
to  the' demands  of  his  studies,  and  should  hold  other  duties  subordinate 
and  supplementary,  there  is  still  the  possibility  of  his  regarding  in  later 
years  such  instruction  as  he  received  in  college  paper  work  as  of  equal  if 
not  superior  advantage  to  that  represented  by  his  degree. 

Now  let  me  say  a  word  about  some  ways  in  which  college  offers  busi- 
ness education.    Business  men  have  more  respect  for  the  business  ability 
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of  the  ordinary  urchin  of  fifteen  summers  than  of  the  average  college  grad- 
uate. There  are  divers  temptations  to  careless  habits  which  absolutely 
destroy  a  fellow's  thought  of  his  means,  his  regard  for  punctuality,  or  even 
his  own  word.  Business  men's  distrust  is  well  founded.  A  fellow  who 
cannot  keep  his  own  accounts  cannot  be  trusted  with  those  of  others. 
One  who  knows  not  how  to  purchase  wisely  for  himself  is  unfit  to  purchase 
for  others.  He  who  is  always  behind  in  keeping  an  appointment  or  fails 
to  meet  a  debt  at  the  appointed  time  will  find  he  has  not  the  confidence  of 
business  men,  whose  word  is  law  to  their  action.  Most  of  those  whose  col- 
lege expenses  are  paid  by  others  have  to  render  little  or  no  account  for  their 
expenditures.  Money  comes  easy  and  goes  easier.  By  a  wise  and  careful 
not  niggardly  (for  true  generosity  implies  care)  expenditure  of  the  money 
which  is  given,  habits  are  formed  which  fit  one  to  handle  larger  sums  in 
the  future.  The  greatest  temptation  is  to  run  into  debt.  This  tends  to 
loose  habits  so  pernicious  as  to  greatly  injure  one's  fitness  for  active  busi- 
ness life,  and  fully  justify  the  suspicions  with  which  the  college  man  is 
regarded  by  the  business  world. 

The  business  education  to  which  I  wish  to  refer  more  especially  is  in 
connection  with  the  publications  of  the  various  papers,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  the  different  organizations.  Through  these,  large  sums  are 
handled,  much  responsibility  is  entrusted,  necessitating  punctuality,  method, 
care.  The  business  managers  of  the  different  papers  are  thrown  into 
active  relations  with  business  men.  They  imbibe  their  spirit,  learn  their 
ways,  and  are  able  to  appreciate  the  wisdom  of  some  and  the  folly  of  others, 
and  decide  for  themselves  which  is  the  preferable  conduct  of  life.  They 
understand  how  to  approach  men  by  word  or  letter,  receive  a  deeper  in- 
sight into  the  characters  of  those  about  them.  The  easy  life  of  college 
almost  persuades  one  to  forget  the  practical  use  of  the  time,  but 
the  business  manager  soon  discovers  that  in  the  business  world  time 
is  money.  The  managers  of  the  different  organizations  must  be  cour- 
teous, affable,  and  possess  a  goodly  share  of  common  sense.  Often 
rival  organizations  wishes  to  gain  some  advantage,  and  they  must  be  met 
with  brain  and  logic  to  defeat  their  unfair  schemes  and  hold  them  to 
reasonable  agreements. 
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These  managers  are  the  representatives  of  the  college  in  their  organi- 
zations. There  is  a  constant  demand  for  the  use  of  the  utmost  tact  and 
sound  executive  ability.  Last  year  one  foot-ball  championship  was  thrown 
away  because  the  representatives  of  the  winning  team  did  not  know  the 
rules  of  the  association  and  the  championship  could  not  be  voted  because 
of  a  technicality.    Those  managers  will  know  better  another  time. 

The  value  of  this  business  training  lies  in  teaching  college  men  busi- 
ness ways,  in  developing  in  them  business  spirit  and  an  understanding  of 
what  to  expect  in  active  life.  If  a  young  man  at  the  time  of  his  graduation 
has  the  power  of  originating  interesting  thoughts  and  the  ability  to  pleas- 
ingly express  them  to  others,  or  if  he  possesses  sufficient  knowledge  of 
business  and  the  world  to  admit  him  to  business  circles,  together  with 
such  knowledge  as  he  may  have  acquired  in  study,  his  course  has  not  been 
in  vain. 

There  are  many  other  questions  which  might  be  discussed,  as  the 
musical  organizations,  Christian  work,  and  the  debating  societies.  Each 
has  its  place  and  value. 

In  view  of  this  multiplicity  of  interests  and  influences  represented  by 
the  American  college  or  university  of  to-day,  after  four  years  one  should 
have  imbibed  from  his  course,  in  addition  to  mere  pleasure,  wisdom  and 
instruction,  which  shall  accompany  him  as  companions  when  the  pleasant 
reciprocity  of  good  fellowship  with  his  class-mates  is  no  longer  possible. 

Frank  Leonard  Luce,  P.  A.  '87. 
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Hbe  IRomance  of  a  ticket. 

^^NE  chilly  evening  in  the  early  part  of  December  in  the  year  1869,  I 
was  seated  in  my  studio  on  the  Rue  de  Main,  in  the  sleepy  old  city 
of  Angers.  A  blazing  fire  in  an  old-fashioned  grate  with  huge  brass  and- 
irons and  a  bricked  hearth,  which  carried  me  back  to  the  days  of  my  child- 
hood in  dear  old  New  England,  threw  its  cheerful  glow  around  the  room, 
causing  flickering  shadows  to  chase  themselves  to  and  fro  over  the  heavily 
portiered  walls. 

The  wind,  which  was  blowing  a  heavy  gale,  shrieked  and  whined 
around  the  corners  and  down  the  chimney  as  if  it  were  trying  to  get  at 
some  evil  spirit  hidden  within.  At  times,  when  an  unusually  heavy  puff 
came,  the  house  would  tremble  under  the  blow,  and  the  old  armors  and 
weapons  which  were  fastened  in  clusters  about  the  walls  would  jingle  and 
clatter  so  loudly  that  one  could  almost  imagine  that  they  were  being 
moved  by  the  spirits  of  their  ancient  chivalrous  owners,  in  a  ghostly  tour- 
nament for  their  ladies'  favors. 

My  life  so  far  had  been  a  very  lonely  one.  At  a  very  early  age  my 
guardian  had  sent  me  to  England  to  get  my  education,  and  there  I  remained 
until  I  took  my  sheepskin  from  Eton.  Then  it  was  that  I  determined  to 
make  art  my  profession.  From  my  early  youth  I  had  always  had  a  passion 
for  painting,  and  as  I  grew  older  this  had  increased  to  such  a  degree  that 
I  decided  to  go  to  the  Academy  of  Arts  in  Paris,  although  very  much 
against  the  wishes  of  my  guardian.  After  finishing  my  course  there  I  had 
taken  a  studio  in  historical  old  Angers,  and  there  I  had  lived  for  ten  years. 

My  bachelorhood  was  nearly  over,  for  on  Christmas  eve  I  was  going 
to  marry  the  dearest  and  most  beautiful  girl  in  France.  My  courtship 
had  been  brief  but  correspondingly  sweet,  as  I  was  then  thirty-two,  and  a 
man  of  that  age  cannot  afford  to  waste  time  in  flattery  and  prolonged 
engagements.  My  fiancee  was  the  daughter  of  an  old,  but  celebrated  artist 
who  was  in  poor  circumstances  owing  to  the  failure  of  his  sight,  and  who 
had  been  my  teacher  in  the  Academy.  These  two,  father  and  daughter, 
lived  a  very  lonely  life,  but  after  my  marriage  with  Marie  (that  was  the 
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clear  child's  name)  I  determined  to  try  to  brighten  the  old  man's  vacant 
life.  But  the  day  for  my  marriage  was  rapidly  approaching,  and  as  we 
were  going  to  be  married  in  the  old  cathedral  at  Blois,  many  preparations 
remained  to  be  made. 

Suddenly  I  was  awakened  from  the  midst  of  a  brown  study  by  a 
knock  at  my  door.  I  hurriedly  rose  and  going  towards  it  cried  "  come 
in,"  and  to  my  great  delight  my  dearest  friend  and  fellow-student  at  the 
Academy,  Jean  Matissant,  entered.  We  had  not  seen  each  other  for  years 
and  after  he  had  regained  his  breath,  which  he  seemed  very  much  in  need 
of,  he  helped  himself  to  a  draught  of  Cognac,  and  at  last,  to  my  great  satis- 
faction, found  his  tongue.  He  greeted  me  in  his  old  affectionate  way,  and 
after  he  had  warmed  himself  before  the  fire  we  began  to  compare  notes. 
I  learned  that  soon  after  leaving  school  he  had  given  up  art,  and  was  now  in 
the  service  of  the  government  as  a  secret  agent  among  the  socialists,  who 
in  that  year  threatened  to  overthrow  the  government. 

He  came  to  Angers  in  track  of  an  escaped  murderer,  who,  assisted 
by  some  friend,  had  succeeded  in  eluding  the  authorities,  and  whom  he 
had  lost  track  of  in  a  mysterious  way.  But  he  was  assured  that  this  man 
had  not  left  Angers  yet,  and  also  that  when  he  did  leave  it  would  be  by 
rail,  as  all  the  highways  were  closely  watched,  and  it  would  be  a  comparatively 
easy  thing  for  a  disguised  man  to  escape  by  train.  As  a  precaution,  there- 
fore, he  ordered  a  strict  watch  to  be  kept  at  the  ticket  offices,  and  gave 
instructions  to  his  subordinates  to  arrest  every  man  or  woman  entering  the 
train  at  Angers  without  a  ticket.  Of  course  this  plan  would  be  rather 
annoying  for  any  unfortunate  traveller  who  had  not  time  to  purchase  the 
necessary  bit  of  pasteboard,  but  it  was  certainly  an  excellent  way  to  catch 
a  criminal,  who  would  suspect  nothing  of  the  sort. 

We  sat  and  talked  over  this  affair  and  over  our  future  prospects  for 
an  hour  or  two,  when  Jean  rose,  and  with  many  kind  wishes  for  myself  and 
wife  to  be,  took  his  departure. 

For  the  next  two  weeks  I  was  very  busy,  finishing  and  disposing  of 
the  mmy  paintings  I  had  been  laboring  on  for  the  past  year,  and  packing 
my  belongings  preparatory  to  transporting  them  to  my  new  studio  in  Blois. 
I  heard  nothing  more  of  Jean  in  that  time  except  that  the  chief  of  police 
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declared  that  if  this  man  went  uncaptured  another  week  my  old  friend 
Matissant  would  lose  his  place  as  superintendent  of  the  fourth  district,  and 
in  losing  that  position  through  lack  of  ability  he  would  ruin  his  chances  of 
any  government  position  in  France. 

At  last  the  eventful  day  came,  and  I,  dressed  in  my  best  suit  of  broad- 
cloth, called  in  a  carriage  to  take  my  darling  to  the  train.  I  had  purchased 
two  tickets  for  Blois  over  the  Nantes  and  Tours  Railroad,  allowing  us  a 
whole  second-class  apartment,  which  was  all  I  considered  I  was  able  to 
afford,  even  on  our  wedding  day,  as  I  have  always  followed  the  old  saying, 
"  Economy  is  the  road  to  wealth,"  and  travelling  by  rail  in  France  is  not 
as  cheap  by  any  means  as  it  is  in  other  countries.  Of  course  I  was  as 
happy  as  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  be,  and  the  journey  from  Angers  to 
Tours  seemed  to  be  covered  in  a  second,  so  fast  did  the  time  fly.  Learn- 
ing from  the  guard  that  we  would  have  ten  minutes  here  for  refreshments, 
I  stepped  out  of  the  car  to  procure  something  for  Marie  to  eat.  I  had 
soon  purchased  some  sandwiches  and  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  with  my  arms 
laden  with  my  eatables  I  hurriedly  walked  back  to  the  train. 

Just  as  I  was  about  to  open  the  door  of  the  compartment,  which  was  " 
already  ajar,  I  heard  the  voice  of  a  man  talking  very  excitedly,  and  with 
no  intention  of  wilfully  eavesdropping  I  stopped  to  listen.  "  Marie,  for 
God's  sake,  do  not  throw  away  the  life  of  the  man  that  you  have  just  saved 
Remember,  capture  for  me  means  La  Guillotine.  The  police  are  hot  upon 
my  track,  and  without  that  ticket  I  will  surely  be  taken.  Marie,  my  sister, 
for  the  sake  of  the  mother  that  bore  us,  give  it  to  me  !  "  He  spoke  these 
words  in  a  low,  frenzied  tone,  so  low  that  at  times  it  was  almost  impossi- 
ble to  hear  them  without  the  greatest  effort.  Like  a  flash  the  whole  story 
came  to  me.  This  man,  then,  my  affianced  wife's  brother,  was  an  escaped 
convict,  a  murderer  !  My  God  !  What  should  I  do  !  On  one  hand  the 
love  for  my  Marie  ;  on  the  other  my  fidelity  to  a  life-long  friend.  It  was 
his  happiness  or  mine.  Should  I  hesitate  ?  But  what  man  would  not  ? 
I  was  no  boy  to  find  another  sweetheart  as  soon  as  I  lost  this  one.  I  had 
reached  that  age  that  when  I  set  my  heart  upon  a  thing  I  could  not  lose 
it  without  blasting  my  entire  life.  But  I  had  determined  upon  what  course 
to  take.    The  train  was  already  beginning  to  move  out  of  the  depot,  so 
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opening  the  door  I  stepped  in.  Marie  on  seeing  me  uttered  but  a  single 
sentence,  "  My  brother  !  have  mercy  !  "  and  fainted. 

The  man  stared  at  me  in  a  sort  of  stupid  way,  and  then  realizing  that 
he  was  discovered  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  raising  a  frightened  face  to 
me  cried,  "Monsieur,  my  life  is  in  your  hands.  What  are  you  going  to 
do  with  it  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  see  that  I  have  any  control  over  your  actions  whatever, 
except  that  you  shall  not  have  your  sister's  ticket,"  I  answered  coldly. 

"  Then  I  see  that  I  can  expect  nothing  from  you.  But  I  am  not  so 
ungenerous.  You  are  about  to  marry  my  sister,  and  a  dearer  girl  never 
breathed  the  precious  breath  of  life.  I  wish  you  every  happiness,  and  I 
have  willed  to  you  all  my  earthly  possessions.  They  are  not  much,  but 
when  I  am  gone  "—  and  here  he  utterly  broke  down. 

Marie  by  this  time  had  partially  recovered  and  was  leaning  back  in 
her  seat  with  a  look  in  her  eyes  I  shall  never  forget  to  my  dying  day.  She 
slowly  rose  and  handed  her  brother  her  ticket.  I  was  fascinated.  I  dared 
not  move.  He  took  it,  pressed  a  kiss  upon  her  brow,  and  with  a  look  of 
eternal  gratitude  stepped  backward  out  of  the  door.  The  next  instant  a 
shriek  of  mortal  agony  rent  the  air.  He  had  lost  his  foot-hold  and  fallen 
from  the  train.    La  Guillotine  was  cheated  of  her  prey. 

Of  course,  after  this  sad  event  Marie  was  completely  prostrated,  but 
kind  Providence  had  interfered  in  my  behalf,  and  I  had  neither  been  a 
traitor  to  my  friend  nor  lost  the  love  of  my  sweetheart. 

H.  H.  Robinson. 


A  SON  OF  SATAN. 


a  Son  of  Satan. 

OW  it  came  to  pass  that,  on  a  certain  day,  all  the  sons  of  Satan  as- 
sembled themselves  and  came  to  their  father  and  said,  "  O  father, 
we  have  served  thee  faithfully  now  these  many  years  ;  neither  have  we 
complained  because  of  the  grievous  burdens  which  thou  hast  placed  upon 
us.  Now,  therefore,  grant  us  the  request  which  we  ask  of  thee,  even  as 
we  have  deserved.  Let  us  depart  from  Hell  for  a  season  that  we  may  go 
forth  upon  the  earth  and  gaze  upon  the  face  of  it  and  the  people  thereon, 
for  we  have  heard  that  the  daughters  of  the  earth  folk  are  exceeding  fair, 
even  above  the  loveliness  of  the  sons  of  the  Morning."  Thus  spoke  the 
sons  of  Satan  to  their  father. 

Then  rose  up  Satan  from  his  throne  and  looked  upon  his  sons  and 
said  unto  them,  "  Ye  have  well  spoken,  O  my  sons,  and  as  ye  have  asked 
so  shall  it  be.  Go  forth  upon  the  earth  and  look  upon  it  and  on  the  beau- 
ty of  the  earth  folk,  but  look  ye  to  it  that  no  man  knows  who  ye  are  or 
whence  ye  are  come,  and  come  again  unto  me  and  tell  me  what  ye  have 
seen.  "    Thus  spoke  Satan. 

Then  turned  his  sons  their  faces  and  departed  from  Hell  and  jour- 
neyed through  the  land  of  Shadows  till  they  came  to  the  earth  folk.  Now 
one  of  the  sons  of  Satan  was  named  Ormund,  and  he  likewise  journeyed 
to  the  earth.  And  it  came  to  pass  as  he  went  through  the  gates  which 
stand  at  the  mouth  of  Hell  the  fire  shone  on  them  so  that  they  gleamed 
bright  in  the  darkness  of  the  shadows.  Then  was  Ormund  sad  at  heart 
and  loath  to  leave  his  father  Satan,  but  nevertheless  he  journeyed  to  the 
earth  folk  even  as  he  had  asked. 


A  wide,  lonely  valley,  shut  in  by  wooded  hills ;  a  sullen,  darkish 
stream,  reflecting  the  moody  sky ;  a  few  houses  scattered  along  the  slope  : 
this  was  the  village  of  Clear  Valley.  At  a  window  of  one  of  the  houses 
stood  a  girl  polishing  the  pane  with  a  cloth.  She  was  like  a  Norseland 
maiden  ;  tall,  with  brown  hair  tumbling  down  over  a  queenly  head  and 
shoulders  ;  eyes  of  a  dancing,  laughing  blue  like  the  sparkle  of  the  snow- 
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fields  in  the  sunshine.  This  was  Ruth  Blake.  A  young  man  passed  the 
window  and  gave  her  an  inquiring  look.  She  smiled  and  nodded.  His 
figure  cast  a  shadow  on  the  floor  and  a  voice  in  the  rear  of  the  room  said, 
"  Who  was  that,  daughter  ?  " 

"John  Stoddard,  mother.  " 

"  Why  did  you  nod  that  way  ?  " 

"To  let  him  know  I'd  go  to  the  sociable  with  him  this  evening." 

A  long  silence.  Finally  the  mother  said,  "  Didn't  you  think  Mr. 
Slade  was  going  to  ask  you  to  go  with  him  ? " 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  know  why  I  should  think  so;  he  hasn't  said  a  word 
to  me  about  it.  " 

"  No,  daughter,  I  know  he  didn't,  but  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  that 
our  minister  is  sort  of  slow  and  I  guess  he  intended  asking  you.  At  any 
rate,  he  acted  like  it,  and  —  well,  I'll  declare  if  that  ain't  him  coming  in 
the  gate  now.  Now  be  civil  to  him,  Ruth,  and  remember  he's  our  minis- 
ter, won't  you  daughter !  "  Ruth  blushed  and  a  shade  of  anxiety  passed 
over  her  face. 

A  few  minutes  later,  after  the  minister's  departure,  Ruth  went  into 
the  kitchen  where  her  mother  was  washing  dishes. 

"Well,  I  told  him,  mother,  the  politest  way  I  could.  " 
"  What  did  he  say  ?  " 

"  Nothing.    Only  bowed  and  said  he  was  sorry  he  came  too  late." 

"  Well,  daughter,  I  could  wish  it  had  been  different  ;  but  as  it  is,  I 
feel  sorry  for  the  poor  man." 

Ruth  said  nothing  but  went  about  her  daily  duties. 

The  Methodist  Church  was  to  give  a  social  and  festival  that  night. 
Gatherings  such  as  these  formed  the  social  life  of  the  place,  as  dancing 
and  visits  to  the  village  "  opera  house  "  were  looked  upon  with  disfavor 
by  the  staid  inhabitants.  As  a  result,  the  young  people  attended  these 
entertainments  in  large  numbers.  Many  were  the  anxious  thoughts  as  to 
suitable  dress  for  the  occasion.  The  village  store  was  despoiled  of  all  its 
cheap  "party  "  finery  ;  neckties  were  at  a  premium  ;  the  store-keeper  even 
disposed  of  a  pair  of  patent  leather  shoes  which  were  to  gain  for  the  wear- 
er the  well  deserved  title  of  "  swell.  " 
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The  fair  was  held  in  the  basement  of  the  church.  A  few  tables  had 
been  brought  in  and  covered  with  fancy  goods.  Dark  green  pine  was 
twisted  round  the  walls  and  supporting  pillars.  There  were  seats  for  re- 
freshment and  all  the  other  accessories  of  a  regular  church  fair. 

At  nine  o'clock,  the  minister,  Mr.  Slade,  entered  the  room.  He  was 
pale  and  tired,  as  his  work  had  been  hard  and  trying  that  day,  and  he 
would  have  much  preferred  dozing  by  the  fire  at  home  ;  but  he  would  be 
expected  to  watch  his  spiritual  lambs  as  they  gamboled  within  the  safe 
limits  of  the  folds,  and  so  he  came.  He  felt  sore  at  heart  also,  because 
he  had  been  forestalled  in  his  purpose  to  take  Ruth  to  the  festival. 

A  hard,  cold  life  was  that  of  this  young  man.  Fresh  and  enthusias- 
tic, he  had  come  to  Clear  Valley  from  the  Theological  School.  A  few 
years  of  hard,  bitter  struggle,  a  few  years  of  contact  with  the  matter-of- 
fact  life  in  the  Valley,  and  now  he  looked  saddened  and  care-worn.  Ruth 
had  been  the  one  bright  spot  in  his  terribly  dark  life.  She  had  appreci- 
ated him,  admired  him,  and,  he  even  imagined,  begun  to  love  him  ;  and 
then,  one  day,  there  came  a  man  who  changed  it  all,  a  young  man  from 
the  city.  He  was  of  a  higher  type  than  the  rustic  youth  of  the  place,  and 
Ruth  seemed  drawn  to  him  from  the  first.  He  dressed  well,  talked  well, 
and  used  a  knightly  courtesy  toward  her  that  won  her  over  to  him.  The 
minister  had  been  attracted  toward  him  at  first,  but  at  the  mere  mention 
of  religious  subjects  he  encountered  a  barrier,  cold  and  repelling,  which 
he  could  not  break  down.  He  was  never  seen  in  church  except  on  occa- 
sions such  as  these.  If  questioned  as  to  his  views  on  religion,  he 
said  that  he  had  none  ;  but  he  asked  Mr.  Slade  a  question  now  and  then 
which  showed  he  was  a  deep  thinker.  The  minister  did  his  best  to  answer 
his  questions,  but  his  replies  were  lame  and  halting  at  times.  On  such 
occasions  Stoddard  said  nothing,  merely  smiled  a  bitter,  cynical  smile. 
The  report  was  circulated  that  he  was  an  Atheist.  At  once  he  became  an 
object  of  awe,  a  model  for  the  young  men  of  the  place,  Sunday  School 
teachers  used  him  as  a  fit  illustration  of  the  power  of  darkness,  but  the 
restless  boys  appeared  to  love  the  darkness  rather  than  the  light. 

At  length  Mr.  Slade  lost  patience.  He  must  speak  to  this  heretic  who 
was  leading  his  flock  astray.    Ruth,  too,  was  deeply  concerned  about  him 
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and  seemed  bent  on  bringing  about  a  reformation.  The  minister  vaguely 
wished  some  one  would  care  enough  for  him  to  try  to  reform  him.  But 
no,  a  minister  had  to  keep  straight  without  any  body's  help.  He  must  be 
a  sort  of  earthly  angel,  as  it  were. 

Thus  it  happened  that  Mr.  Slade  entered  the  church  in  no  very  amia- 
ble frame  of  mind.  The  room  was  crowded.  Nearly  all  were  young  men 
and  women,  seated  in  social  groups  around  the  tables.  They  were  laugh- 
ing at  a  joke  propounded  by  the  young  man  in  patent  leathers,  shrill, 
senseless  laughter  that  jarred  on  the  minister's  ear.  He  went  through 
his  usual  greetings  and  fancied  that  no  one  knew  the  pain  in  his  breast, 
when  he  heard  a  young  girl  whisper  to  her  companion,  "  Wonder  what's 
the  matter  with  Mr.  Slade.  Reckon  it's  because  John  Stoddard's  cut  him 
out  !  "  The  sally  provoked  a  nervous  giggle  and  many  a  curious  glance 
in  his  direction.  He  bore  it  for  a  time  without  flinching,  then  turned 
away  with  a  swelling  heart  and  dim  eyes.    Had  they  no  pity,  no  mercy  ? 

At  last  he  found  Ruth.  She  was  in  the  little  kitchen  making  coffee 
over  a  glowing  cook  stove,  and  standing  beside  her  talking  in  a  low,  hur- 
ried tone  was  Stoddard.  The  girl  looked  troubled,  the  man  triumphant, 
almost  malicious.  Ruth  looked  up  and  met  the  grave  questioning  look  of 
the  minister. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Slade,  "  she  burst  out,  "  I  wish  you  would  talk  to  Joh  —  Mr. 
Stoddard,  I  mean.  He's  saying  terrible  things  and  I  can't  somehow  an- 
swer him.  "  The  girl  seemed  really  distressed  and  the  minister  turned 
sharply  to  Stoddard. 

"  See  here,  Stoddard,  what  do  you  mean  by  filling  Ruth's  mind  with 
doubts  and  fears  ?    I  thought  you  more  of  a  man  than  that !  " 

Stoddard  flushed,  and  then  said,  smiling  contemptuously,  "  Mr.  Slade, 
with  all  due  respect  to  you  I  think  you  are  interfering  with  what  is  none 
of  your  business.  Miss  Ruth  was  asking  me  about  my  belief  in  the  Bible 
and  I  told  her  I  could  never  believe  it  because  there  were  mistakes  in  it.  " 

"Stoddard?  Stoddard!"  exclaimed  the  minister  in  a  low  pained 
voice,  while  Ruth  looked  on  with  a  white,  eager  face,  "  Stoddard,  you 
surely  don't  believe  this  !  " 

"  Yes-,  I.  do,    I  can't  believe  in  a  God  who  allows  all  the  suffering  in 
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the  world  to  go  on.  I  can't  believe  in  a  God  who  condemns  a  man  to 
everlasting  hell.  He  knows  it's  hard  enough  for  a  poor  devil  in  this  life 
without  threatening  him  with  damnation  afterward.  What's  more,  I  don't 
believe  in  a  Bible  that  contradicts  itself.  I  don't  believe  in  a  book  that 
makes  women  "  —  and  here  he  glanced  at  Ruth  and  whispered  something 
in  the  minister's  ear. 

Slade  shut  his  eyes  a  moment.  All  the  blood  had  left  his  face  and 
it  was  white  and  pale.  When  he  opened  them  he  turned  to  Stoddard  who 
stood  with  folded  arms,  looking  at  him,  and  said  : 

"John,  John,  you  haven't  the  right  spirit.  God  knows  there's  evil  in 
the  world,  too  much  of  it,  too  terribly  much,  and  he  is  sorry  and  he  sent 
his  Son  and  —  oh,  you  believe  in  the  Christ,  surely  you  believe  in  him, 
the  great  world  Christ  who  heals  and  pities  all  those  who  come  to  him. 
You  believe  in  him,  don't  you,  John  ?" 

The  other  looked  at  him  a  moment  and  then  said,  "  I  don't  believe 
there  ever  was  any  Christ !  "  A  long  silence  followed,  broken  only  by 
Ruth's  sobbing  and  the  murmur  of  the  awed  crowd. 

All  at  once  the  minister  turned,  and  shaking  his  finger  at  Stoddard, 
burst  out,  "  Stoddard,  you  devil,  leave  the  house  of  God  !  You  have  blas- 
phemed his  holy  name  and  you're  lost,  lost  forever  !  "  He  turned  shud- 
dering away.  Stoddard  quietly  whispered  a  word  to  Ruth,  who  rose  and 
took  her  wraps.  They  went  out  of  the  room  together.  The  crowd  dis- 
persed in  silence.  Such  doings  had  never  been  seen  before  in  the  Metho- 
dist Church  at  Clear  Valley.  The  man  in  patent  leathers  whispered  to  a 
friend  as  they  passed  out  the  door,  "  He's  a  regular  devil,  isn't  he  ?  " 

"  Yes,  "  said  the  other,  "  or  a  son  of  one  !  " 

The  village  discussed  the  affair  excitedly  until  an  event  of  greater 
importance  took  its  place.  Late  one  night  Slade  was  aroused  by  a  loud 
knocking  on  the  door.  Upon  opening  it,  he  saw  Mr.  Blake,  Ruth's  father, 
on  the  stoop. 

"  Come  in,  Mr.  Blake,  and  sit  down.    Is  any-one  sick  at  your  house  ? " 

"No,  parson,  it's  worse  than  sickness.    Ruth,  Ruth  —  " 

"  Ruth  ?  "  interrupted  Slade.    "  Ruth  ?  She's  not  dead,  is  she  ?  " 

"  No  !    Would  to  God  she  were  dead  !    That  "  —  and  here  Mr.  Blake 
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put  in  an  oath,  although  he  was  not  a  swearing  man  —  "  that  rascal  Stod- 
dard has  carried  her  off  and  God  knows  where  she  is  now.  Oh,  parson,  I 
never  thought  my  Ruth,  my  little  darling  Ruth,  would  come  to  this.  It 
comes  hard,  terribly  hard,  to  see  it.  She  was  always  so  dutiful  and  kind 
and  seemed  contented  till — till  Stoddard  came.  After  that,  she's  been 
sort  of  restless  like,  and  I  rather  thought  she  was  getting  fond  of  him,  but 
I  never  thought  of  such  as  this.  Oh,  parson,  I  could  kill  him  for  it !  I'm 
going  to  chase  them  and  if  I  find  all  isn't  right,  by  the  Almighty  God,  I'll 
shoot  him  !  " 

Slade  looked  at  him  dumbly.  A  terrible  strife  was  going  on  in  his 
soul,  a  battle  between  the  Shining  One  and  the  Prince  of  Darkness.  He 
dropped  on  his  knees.  His  lips  moved,  and  the  great  hot  tears  rolled 
down  his  cheeks.  His  companion  looked  at  him  curiously.  Such  expres- 
sions of  emotion  were  strange  to  him.  And  from  a  minister  too !  He 
did  not  realize  that  ministers  are  human.  At  length  Slade  arose  and  said 
to  him,  "  I  love  your  daughter,  sir,  better  than  my  life.  I  shall  go  with 
you,  and,  if  there  be  need,  help  you.    We  can  do  no  more ! " 

They  galloped  off  down  the  valley  in  pursuit.  The  moon  rose  and 
the  road  stretched  out  white  and  shining  with  the  recent  snow.  Closely 
they  followed  those  two  wheel  marks  down  the  valley,  over  the  river  and 
up  the  height.    Then  they  disappeared  behind  a  shoulder  of  the  hill. 

Next  day  they  returned,  but  slowly  now.  No  need  of  hurry,  hurry- 
ing could  not  help  Ruth  now,  for  she  was  gone  and  where  they  knew  not. 

It  might  have  been  two  days  after  the  unsuccessful  pursuit  mentioned 
above  that  a  woman  passed  along  the  country  road  by  the  river  and  turned 
up  the  hill  toward  the  Blakes'.  The  twilight  had  set  in  and  hidden  the 
distant  woods  and  the  sluggish  stream  in  its  gray  mists.  Slowly  she 
splashed  along  through  the  muddy  clay,  peering  anxiously  ahead  into  the 
darkness. 

At  length,  she  stood  before  the  gate  she  knew  so  well.  She  passed 
through  the  yard  and  up  to  the  door.  She  knocked.  No  answer.  She 
shook  the  door.  It  was  locked.  She  called.  Silence  !  She  gave  a  low 
groan  and  sank  down  on  the  door-step.  Then,  rising  slowly,  she  went  out 
of  the  yard  and  down  the  dark  road  again.    She  was  seen  no  more  in 
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Clear  Valley.  The  light  had  come  and  found  darkness  and  the  light  had 
paled  and  vanished.  Then  all  was  black.  Hope  and  Love,  Labour  and 
Sorrow,  a  step  between  and  beyond  —  Darkness  !  " 

After  a  season  came  Ormund,  the  son  of  Satan,  back  from  the  earth 
folk  through  the  land  of  the  Shadows.  And  behold,  the  fire  shone  on  the 
gates  that  stand  at  the  mouth  of  Hell  and  he  was  glad  and  rejoiced  in  his 
heart  and  came  to  his  father  Satan  and  said,  "  O  father,  lo  I  have  returned 
from  wandering  on  the  earth  and  from  viewing  the  people  thereof.  And 
I  found  it  even  as  it  had  been  told  unto  me.  The  women  were  lovely 
even  above  the  loveliness  of  the  Sons  of  the  Morning,  and  there  was  one 
woman  fair  above  all  others,  bright  and  shining  as  the  noon-day  ;  and  I 
loved  this  woman  and  after  a  time  I  won  her.  But  lo,  I  could  not  cause 
her  to  do  evil  even  though  I  tried  without  ceasing.  And  it  came  to  pass 
that  when  she  perceived  that  I  was  evil  she  left  me,  and  I  saw  her  no 
more  on  the  earth.  But  she  was  no  more  white  and  shining,  neither  was 
she  fair  above  the  Sons  of  the  Morning,  for  my  evil  clung  unto  her  like  a 
garment  and  soiled  her  whiteness  so  that  the  earth  folk  drove  her  from 
their  presence.  And  as  I  came  through  the  land  of  the  Shadows,  I 
turned,  and  lo !  she  was  there,  darker  than  the  shadow  and  sorrowful,  even 
as  the  blinding  night.  "  Thus  spoke  Ormund,  the  son  of  Satan,  to  his 
father.  Cornelius  P.  Kitchel. 
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Ibeaven. 

Is  Heaven  made  of  gold  ? 

Of  costly  gems  most  rare  ? 
Are  treasures  manifold 

In  waiting  for  us  there  ? 
Will  diadems  and  pearls 

The  heavenly  realms  adorn, 
When  to  our  eyes  unfurls 

The  endless  stretch  of  morn  ? 

There,  can  we  find  delight 

In  what  gives  pleasure  here  ? 
Will  wealth  and  jewels  bright 

To  us  be  always  dear  ? 
The  things  which  men  most  love 

In  selfish  greed  of  gain, 
Will  they,  in  Heaven  above, 

Still  with  our  souls  remain  ? 

No  !  this  can  never  be  ! 

Earth's  mockeries  forsaken, 
From  worldly  passions  free, 

At  last  to  God  we  're  taken. 
With  gold  and  jewels  vain 

Our  Heaven  shall  not  be  filled; 
In  it  shall  be  no  stain 

Of  that  which  man  hath  willed. 

With  Nature's  fairest  greens, 
With  fields  of  grass  and  flowers, 

With  forest's  leafy  screens 
Which  hide  the  fairy  bowers  ; 
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With  mountains'  wooded  steeps, 
Down  which  the  brooklets  bound 

In  graceful,  happy  leaps,  — 

With  these  shall  Heaven  abound. 

Sweet  flowers  shall  scent  the  air, 

The  leaves  shall  e'er  be  green, 
Fair  birds,  with  plumage  rare, 

Shall  everywhere  be  seen  ; 
The  season  shall  be  Spring 

And  Summer :  all  therein 
The  praises  of  their  King 

In  thankful  lays  shall  hymn. 

Our  God  shall  rule  o'er  all 

In  great  simplicity, 
All  creatures  to  his  call 

Will  list  implicitly. 
No  sorrow  shall  be  known, 

No  bitterness  be  there, 
In  Heaven,  our  Father's  home, 

Most  beautiful,  most  fair. 
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H  plea  for  Science. 

/*"J^HE  history  of  civilization  may  be  considered  as  a  day,  a  night,  and  a 
day  partially  spent.  The  dawn  of  the  first  clay  we  do  not  know;  the 
names  of  Socrates,  Aristotle,  and  Plato  mark  the  hours  of  the  well  spent 
forenoon  ;  Cicero,  Horace,  Virgil,  Caesar,  Augustus  mark  the  full  noon- 
tide of  the  first  day  of  civilization.  In  these  few  centuries  in  Greece 
and  Rome  were  centered  all  of  learning,  of  culture,  of  art,  of  law, 
of  philosophy,  —  a  glorious  civilization.  Then  came  the  night,  the  dark 
ages  of  history.  In  man's  individual  life,  in  all  nature,  there  are  periods 
of  activity  and  of  rest.  In  history  the  period  of  rest  extends  from  early 
in  the  Christian  era  until  the  fifteenth  century,  the  dawn  of  the  present 
clay  of  civilization.  During  the  night  a  few  restless  souls  were  moving 
about  with  high  purpose,  but  in  the  main  human  action  was  confined  to 
wars,  and  deeds  that  seek  the  cover  of  darkness. 

The  dawn  breaks !  Civilization  rises  from  its  rest,  its  dreams,  its 
nightmares.  When  a  man  rises  from  his  slumbers  he  recalls,  first,  the 
dreams  of  his  couch  ;  second,  the  experience  of  yesterday.  Thus  it  was 
that  in  the  fifteenth  century  civilization  shook  off  the  superstitions  of  the 
night  from  which  it  had  just  emerged,  and  began  to  recall  the  real  ex- 
periences of  the  previous  day,  Grecian  and  Roman  learning  and  glory. 

In  the  renewed  activity  of  mind  the  only  subject  to  challenge  thought 
was  existing  knowledge,  and  the  only  existing  knowledge  was  embodied 
in  the  Latin  and  Greek  civilization  and  languages.  Discipline  of  mind 
and  development  of  mental  power  can  come  only  from  mental  activity- 
The  mind  must  have  something  upon  which  to  exercise  itself,  and  the 
ancient  learning  furnished  the  field  for  action,  and  the  substance  for 
thought.  How  natural  was  it,  and  how  profitable,  too,  for  the  classics,  at 
once  the  substance  and  embodiment  of  human  experience  and  learning,  to 
become  the  absorbing  subject  of  study.  It  could  not  have  been  otherwise. 
The  experience  of  the  past  has  thus  become  a  part  of  the  present.  We 
have  had  our  lesson,  we  have  learned  it  well,  we  have  profited. 

Modern  literature  has  been  enriched  by  the  classics.    We  owe  much 
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to  the  past,  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  in  particular.  We  return 
our  devout  and  sincere  thanks,  but  we  believe  that  a  new  era  is  upon  us  ; 
we  are  approaching  the  noon  of  the  second  day.  Men's  thoughts  are 
turned  forward,  not  backward.  We  are  called  into  new  activities,  new 
methods  of  thought,  new  subjects  for  thought.  As  poetry  and  art  were 
the  developing  forces  to  the  Greek,  and  conquest  and  law  to  the  Roman y 
so  the  laws  of  nature,  heretofore  obscured  or  hidden,  are  the  subjects  that 
challenge  thought  to-day,  and  are  thus  destined  to  become  the  developing 
power  of  the  present  and  the  future. 

A  scientific  course  as  a  means  of  education  was  not  possible  half  a 
century  ago,  for  the  sciences  were  then  too  vague.  But  the  vaguely 
guessed-at  secrets  have  been  clearly  read,  and  openly  divulged  by  Columbus, 
Gallileo,  Newton,  Keppler,  Harvey,  Franklin,  and  Morse.  The  scholars 
of  the  last  fifty  years  have  classified  these  secrets  and  developed  exact 
sciences. 

It  has  been  shown  how  the  classics  came  into  use  as  a  means  of  edu- 
cation ;  there  was  no  choice,  it  could  not  have  been  otherwise.  But  now 
a  substitute  is  offered,  more  than  a  substitute.  We  believe  that  a  better 
means  of  education  is  offered  in  the  study  of  science.  What  is  the  best 
educational  material  ?  What  is  the  best  means  of  education  ?  Certainly, 
that  which  solicits  the  attention,  challenges  thought,  quickens  perception, 
strengthens  the  memory,  develops  the  reason,  and  ennobles  man's 
purpose. 

It  can  hardly  be  claimed,  even  with  all  our  improved  appliances  and 
new  methods  of  instruction,  that  Latin  and  Greek  do,  in  any  very  per- 
ceptible degree,  challenge  thought  in  the  present  generation.  The  study 
of  them  has  become  distasteful  in  this  generation  of  students.  The 
edict  has  gone  forth  against  classics.  Students  are  restive  under  the  en- 
forced study  of  classics,  no  other  educational  subject  has  been  so  adverse- 
ly discussed  in  conversation,  in  the  newspapers,  and  in  the  magazines. 

A  child  will  scarcely  thrive  on  a  diet  that  it  does  not  relish,  no  mat- 
ter how  stimulating  it  is  theoretically  supposed  to  be.  The  best  subject 
for  educational  purposes  must  be  a  subject  that  is  stimulating  to  thought. 
Right  or  wrong,  wise  or  otherwise,  fortunate  or  unfortunate,  the  classics 
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do  not  act  as  a  stimulus  at  present,  but  to  nine  students  out  of  ten  they 
are  a  drag. 

It  would  seem  almost  too  ridiculous  to  make  a  close  comparison  be- 
tween the  classics  and  science  with  respect  to  the  place  they  occupy  in 
man's  attention.  The  conversation  of  a  group  of  boys  or  young  men, 
students  in  our  schools,  reveals  the  fact  of  deepest  interest  in  both  pure 
and  applied  science.  Science  is  the  absorbing  subject  of  conversation,  it 
does  challenge  thought,  the  best  thought.  If  the  best  means  of  education 
are  those  subjects  which  most  challenge  thought  and  stimulate  the  facili- 
ties, then  in  all  reason  we  must  choose  science  rather  than  the  classics. 

The  upholders  of  the  classics  will  call  attention  to  the  severe  study 
required  in  them,  they  will  urge  this  as  a  mighty  advantage,  they  will  say 
that  thus  the  powers  of  the  mind  are  developed.  We  grant  them  this  ar- 
gument, as  in  all  conscience  the  classics  are  hard  enough  for  all  purpose. 
The  "  15  puzzle"  was  hard  enough,  and  "Pigs  in  Clover"  took  patience 
enough,  but  it  could  hardly  be  argued  that  these  qualities  made  the  puzzle 
and  the  "  Pigs  in  Clover  "  proper  educational  machinery.  The  result  does 
not  justify  the  effort.  If  difficulty  and  a  demand  for  patience  are  essen- 
tial, science  furnishes  us  the  most  difficult  problems,  exacting  the  most 
painstaking  patience. 

Attention  has  been  called  to  the  practical  results  of  classical  study. 
Again  we  forego  a  comparison  between  the  classics  and  science  in  their 
practical  aspects.  A  student  who  has  taken  a  scientific  course,  provided 
he  has  given  special  attention  to  one  subject,  which  he  may  justly  do 
without  disturbing  the  fullness  or  symmetry  of  his  course,  has  an  acquaint- 
ance with  that  subject  sufficient  to  fit  him  for  earning  his  livelihood. 

It  is  said  that  a  doctor  or  a  lawyer  ought  to  be  a  classical  student. 
Many  of  the  law  terms  are  couched  in  Latin  phrase.  How  many  ?  How 
long  would  it  take  a  lawyer  to  learn  the  meaning  of  these  terms,  even  if 
he  has  never  studied  Latin?  In  fact,  few  lawyers  depend  upon  their  pre- 
vious knowledge  of  Latin  for  the  understanding  of  these  terms,  they  de- 
pend almost  wholly  upon  a  translation  of  the  terms.  They  will  also  say 
that  a  lawyer  can  never  understand  their  meaning  in  full,  except  by  the 
study  of  Latin.    They  may  as  well  claim  that  one  cannot  know  a  "  Camel  " 
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when  he  sees  it,  unless  he  has  studied  Hebrew,  the  language  from  which 
the  word  is  derived. 

The  opponents  of  scientific  studies  will  also  call  attention  to  the  beau- 
ty and  the  grace  of  the  classic  literature,  the  refining  influence,  and  the 
beautiful  ideals.  They  will  declare  that  all  this  ennobles  and  uplifts 
Again  we  forbear  to  make  the  comparison.  The  study  of  the  classics  is 
at  best  the  study  of  the  works  of  pagan  men,  science  is  the  study  of  God's 
handiwork. 

The  classical  student  may  say  "  Oh,  Homer,  I  think  thy  thoughts 
after  thee, "  but  grand  old  Keppler,  with  his  face  turned  to  the  heavens, 
says,  "  Oh,  God,  I  think  thy  thoughts  after  Thee.  " 

We,  therefore,  maintain,  first,  that  the  sciences  bear  the  same  relation 
to  thought  and  development  in  the  present,  that  the  classics  did  to  thought 
and  development  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  We  maintain, 
secondly,  that  the  sciences  as  educational  material  furnish  precisely  what 
the  student  needs  ;  they  stimulate  thought,  develop  his  powers,  and  are 
the  most  ennobling  subjects.  Earle  R.  Marvin. 


GbouQbts. 

The  snow-flakes  fall  upon  the  icy  ground, 

Fair,  pure,  and  white,  but  soon  are  stained  by  time ; 

So  to  our  sterile  minds  come  thoughts  sublime 

In  Heaven-sent  dreams,  where  greatest  truths  abound. 

'Tis  only  far  from  man's  polluting  stain, 

Anon  refreshed,  the  snow  keeps  ever  pure  ; 

The  poet  only  'tis,  whose  thoughts  remain 

Forever  great.    They  only  are  secure 

From  worldly  cares  and  lusts  that  into  sin  allure. 

N.A.  S. 
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Cbc  Comet. 

YY/'HEN  I  was  very  young  I  read  with  a  well-known  lawyer,  whoived 
in  a  small  town  in  southern  Indiana.  He  was  quite  old,  ari  did 
not  feel  equal  to  the  exertion  of  travelling,  so  he  was  accustomed  tosend 
me  on  all  out-of-town  business  which  did  not  require  a  very  great  arount 
of  legal  knowledge. 

At  that  time  the  country  was  greatly  agitated  over  the  slave  qu*ion, 
and  the  feeling  against  abolitionists  was  very  strong.  Bands  of  d«pera 
does,  taking  advantage  of  the  troubled  times,  were  going  about  thecoun 
try  along  the  Ohio,  robbing  and  murdering  even-  traveller  whom  they 
met.  If  any  inquiry  was  made,  as  seldom  happened,  they  said  he  «s  an 
abolitionist,  and  deserved  to  be  killed. 

I  was  not  at  all  pleased,  therefore,  when  my  employer  told  m  thai 
I  must  get  ready  to  go  to  Johnstown,  as  it  was  necessary  to  levy*  t hi 
household  furniture  of  a  man  who  lived  there.  Johnstown  was  alitth 
place  of  not  more  than  a  hundred  inhabitants,  and  the  trains  went  oly  a 
far  as  M.,  another  town,  about  three  miles  from  Johnstown.  As  tb  wa 
situated  in  the  heart  of  the  most  lawless  region  in  the  state,  the  p*pec 
of  such  a  journey  was  not  the  most  pleasing. 

However,  as  there  was  no  help  for  it,  I  started,  and  after  a  shit  rid 
reached  M.,  and  there  tried  to  get  a  conveyance  to  Johnstown.  I  *nt  t 
the  house  of  the  storekeeper,  which  was  the  only  place  of  eaerta" 
ment  for  any  luckless  traveller  who  might  stop  there,  and  after  btng  u 
troduced  to  his  "  woman,"  dined  on  baked  potatoes  and  bacon  fled  i 
its  own  fat. 

After  this  sumptuous  repast,  during  which  the  numerous  f»uy  < 
my  host  gathered  around,  and  gazed  at  me  a>  though  I  were  some 
animal  being  fed,  I  asked  the  man  about  a  means  of  conveyance  «|obn 
town,  and  received  the  pleasing  information  that  I  would  haveU)  waU 
I  searched  the  whole  town  with  no  better  result,  and  then  makifl^fe  be 
of  a  bad  job,  set  out  on  my  way,  wondering  what  "would  happenl  1  g1 
lost,  and  had  to  wander'around  all  night. 
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In  spite  of  my  fears,  I  reached  the  town  at  last,  and  after  finishing 
my  business  returned  to  M.  late  in  the  evening.  My  delight  at  having 
ended  the  walk  was  somewhat  lessened,  however,  when  I  learned  that  I 
should  have  to  wait  a  day  for  the  train  that  stopped  there,  or  walk  a  mile 
up  the  track  to  the  water-tank,  where  a  train  would  stop  to  take  water 
about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  storekeeper  did  his  best  to  per- 
suade me  to  stay,  but  the  glimpse  I  had  of  his  accommodations  was  not 
inviting  enough  to  change  my  strong  desire  to  reach  home  as  soon  as 
possible. 

I  stayed  in  his  kitchen  till  eleven  o'clock,  and  he  very  kindly  forced 
his  company  upon  me.  After  playing  some  jigs  on  an  old  cracked  fiddle, 
he  spent  the  rest  of  the  evening  in  relating  bloody  stories  of  fights  in 
which  he  had  been  engaged,  and  drew  such  a  picture  of  the  lawless  men 
who  lived  in  the  country  round  about  that  I  almost  repented  of  my  deter- 
mination. But  having  finally  made  up  my  mind  to  go  on,  I  started  up 
the  track  about  eleven  o'clock,  after  my  host  had  warned  me  to  be  careful 
in  approaching  the  train,  as  the  hands  were  likely  to  shoot  first  and  ask 
questions  afterwards. 

The  night  was  almost  perfect.  There  was  no  moon,  but  the  stars 
shone  without  the  faintest  sign  of  clouds  to  obscure  them.  The  country 
was  almost  level,  and  the  few  patches  of  wood,  scattered  at  intervals 
along  the  track,  only  made  it  more  lonely.  I  was  very  glad  when  I 
reached  the  tank,  as  the  height  of  the  track  made  me  a  conspicuous 
object  to  any  one  watching,  and  I  was  afraid  every  moment  that  a  band 
of  Klu-klux  might  come  that  way.  This  organization,  under  the  pretext 
of  keeping  the  slaves  from  running  away,  had  been  committing  all  kinds 
of  lawless  acts. 

When  I  came  to  the  tank  I  sat  down  in  the  darkest  corner  of  the 
snake-fence.  It  was  the  most  dismal  time  I  ever  passed.  The  monoto- 
nous chug-chug-chug  of  the  pump  was  not  soothing,  to  say  the  least.  As  I 
sat  there  the  bloody  stories  of  the  storekeeper  kept  coming  to  my  mind, 
and  though  I  don't  think  I  am  a  coward,  I  must  confess  that  I  was  not  in 
a  comfortable  frame  of  mind. 

Suddenly  I  saw  something  black  move  along  the  track.    My  heart 
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gave  a  bound,  and  I  felt  that  sickening  feeling  of  dread  which  comes  over 
one  at  a  sudden  fright.  A  prolonged  howl  went  up,  and  served  to  relieve 
my  mind,  as  I  then  knew  that  I  had  been  badly  frightened  by  a  moderate 
sized  black  clog. 

Some  time  passed  without  another  disturbance  to  my  highly  strung 
nerves.  It  seemed  hours  to  me,  but  it  could'nt  have  been  'very  long. 
Suddenly  I  saw  a  red  light  begin  to  rise  in  the  distance.  Immediately  it 
occurred  to  me  that  at  last  the  Klu-klux  were  about,  and  that  the  light 
was  a  fire  of  their  kindling.  It  grew  larger,  and  mounted  higher  in  the 
heavens.  I  knew  then  it  could  n't  be  a  fire  ;  but  what  could  it  be  ?  In 
my  nervous  state  of  mind,  I  thought  everything  portended  danger,  and 
the  terror  was  greater  because  I  did  not  know  at  what  I  was  frightened. 

The  light  glided  higher  and  higher,  and  then  I  saw  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  sights  I  have  ever  seen,  and  under  circumstances  which  made  it 
the  most  impressive.  The  comet  grew  brighter  and  larger  every  moment. 
It  drew  out  its  long  train  of  fire,  and  seemed  to  glide  over  the  sky  till  it 
covered  the  half  of  the  heavens  with  a  fiery  arch.  As  I  watched  this 
magnificent  spectacle,  thoughts  of  the  traitorous  and  warlike  talk  of  the 
South  forced  themselves  upon  me,  and  I  could  not  help  feeling  that  there 
was  a  little  truth  in  the  ancient  belief  that  a  comet  foretold  some  great 
disaster  to  the  nation.  It  seemed  impossible  that  so  beautiful  and  awe- 
inspiring  a  spectacle  should  have  no  signification.  It  was  as  if  a  flaming 
sword  was  stretched  out  over  the  earth  to  warn  us  that  a  long  course  of 
wrong  doing  was  about  to  be  punished. 

I  had  entirely  forgotten  my  fears  in  the  interest  with  which  I  watched 
the  comet,  when,  suddenly,  I  thought  I  heard  a  sound  like  the  thud  of 
horses'  hoofs.  I  listened  more  carefully.  I  was  not  mistaken.  There 
were  several  of  them,  and  they  were  coming  nearer.  I  sank  down  in  the 
grass,  which  luckily  was  very  high  in  my  corner,  overcome  by  a  terror 
such  as  I  hope  never  again  to  experience. 

The  horses  approached  still  nearer.  At  last  they  came  into  my  sight, 
and  stopped  in  the  shadow  of  the  tank.  Had  they  discovered  me  ?  For 
a  while  I  thought  so,  and,  with  a  half-prayer,  determined  to  sell  my  life 
as  dearly  as  possible.    I  was  not  discovered  yet,  as  they  stood  beneath 
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the  tank  talking  in  tones  easily  heard  where  I  was.  At  first  they  spoke 
about  the  comet  ;  but  it  did  not  inspire  any  ominous  sentiment  in  their 
minds. 

I  heard  all  this  in  a  state  of  stupefaction,  from  which  I  was  aroused 
by  hearing  one  of  them  say,  "  Cap'n,  how  soon  will  that  train  be  here?" 
Then  a  voice,  evidently  that  of  the  captain,  replied,  "  In  about  fifteen 
minutes  ;  and  now  you  listen  while  I  tell  you  what  to  do.  We  will  draw 
out  the  bolt  of  the  pump,  and  they'll  have  to  stop  to  fix  it.  Before  they 
get  here,  we'll  ride  into  the  timber  there,  and  wait  till  they  're  all  busy 
working  at  it.  When  they  are  busy  we  will  rush  out,  and  shoot  every  d — 
one  of  them.    Come  on,  now  ;  it's  time  to  be  going." 

What  should  I  do  ?  If  they  overcame  the  train  hands  I  might  be  un- 
discovered ;  but  could  I  sit  there  and  see  them  butcher  a  lot  of  unsuspect- 
ing men  ?  I  inclined  first  to  one  course,  and  then  to  the  other.  If  I  tried 
to  reach  the  train,  would  they  not  see  me  ?  They  had  gone  into  the  wood 
on  my  side  of  the  track,  but  I  couldn't  tell  how  far.  I  was  debating  these 
questions  with  no  result,  when  the  sight  of  the  train  coming  around  a 
curve  forced  me  to  a  decision.  I  would  try  to  reach  it,  whatever  hap- 
pened. It  was  curious  how  much  braver  I  felt  after  I  had  determined 
on  my  course.  My  mind  was  so  intent  on  carrying  out  my  purpose 
that  I  had  no  time  for  indulging  in  fear. 

I  waited  till  the  train  stopped,  and  then  keeping  in  the  dark  as  much 
as  possible,  crept  up  to  it.  I  knocked  gently  on  the  door.  It  was  cau- 
tiously opened,  and  a  man  half  hidden  behind  it,  and  holding  a  pistol  in 
his  hand,  demanded  what  I  wanted.  Here  was  another  cause  for  fear. 
If  I  made  the  least  movement,  I  should  be  shot  by  the  man  at  the  door, 
and  I  expected  every  moment  to  hear  the  robbers  come  charging  down 
upon  us. 

I  was  in  such  terror  that  I  could  hardly  speak,  but  managed  to  stam- 
mer out,  "For  God's  sake,  don't  shoot;  I'm  a  friend.  Robbers  !  —  in  the 
wood."  Reassured  by  my  evident  fear,  and  alarmed  by  my  words,  he 
dragged  me  inside  the  car,  and  closed  the  door.  Luckily  the  engineer 
and  the  fireman  came  in  just  then  to  tell  the  conductor  about  the  pump, 
so  all  were  collected  in  one  car.    I  told  my  story ;  but  instead  of  being 
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frightened,  the  conductor  said.  "  Let  them  come,  if  they  want  to  ;  I've 
been  anxious  to  meet  these  gentry  for  some  time." 

With  this  he  distributed  us  around  the  car,  and  told  us  not  to  fire 
till  he  gave  the  word.  We  had  not  waited  in  this  manner  more  than 
three  minutes  before  we  heard  them  riding  out.  Then  they  charged  down 
upon  us  in  a  body.  When  they  were  within  a  few  yards,  at  the  word,  we 
all  fired.  I  saw  three  or  four  reel  as  though  hit,  but  only  one  fell.  The 
others  drew  out  of  range,  and  seemed  to  hold  a  consultation.  We  were  in 
suspense  for  some  time,  but  they  were  as  cowardly  as  others  of  the  same 
kind,  and  finally  rode  off  at  full  speed. 

When  we  were  satisfied  that  all  were  gone,  we  went  out  and  picked 
up  the  man  who  had  been  shot,  and  who  was  so  badly  wounded  that  he 
could  hardly  speak.  We  easily  mended  the  pump,  and  after  filling  the 
boiler  proceeded  on  our  way  without  further  adventure. 

Clarence  Winter. 


1bope, 

The  snow  lies  white  on  all  the  distant  hills  ; 

The  sky  is  grey,  the  trees  have  lost  their  leaves ; 

The  wintry  wind  sweeps  o'er  the  woodland  bare, 

And  all  the  world  looks  cold  and  desolate. 

While  Winter's  here  it  seems  impossible 

That  gentle  Spring  should  ever  come  again, 

And  deck  the  woods  and  fields  once  more  with  green  ; 

That  birds  should  carol  forth  their  merry  song ; 

Sweet  flowers  bloom,  and  all  things  joyous  be. 

So  to  our  lives  the  changing  seasons  bring, 

First  joy,  then  sorrow,  and  precious  joy  again. 

And  when  we  have  the  one  it  seems  as  if 

The  other  would  not  ever  be  ; —  but  mark, 

Great  wonders  lie  concealed  ; 

Kind  Nature  comes,  and  serves  in  seasons  due. 

F.  B.  GreenJialge. 
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^tutorials. 

j^JONORS  given  to  members  of  the  graduating  class  at  the  end  of  their 
course  serve  two  purposes.  In  the  first  place  they  are  the  due  recog- 
nition for  especially  strong  work  in  the  studies,  and  secondly  they  stimu- 
late the  ambitious  scholar  to  greater  efforts.  Accordingly,  they  should  be 
given  in  such  a  way  as  to  reward  all  meritorious  work  equally.  They 
should  act  as  a  stimulus,  not  only  upon  the  few  that  hope  to  be  leaders  in 
their  classes,  but  also  upon  all  aspiring  students.  This  they  cannot  do  if 
competition  is  too  strong  a  factor  in  the  method  of  awarding  them.  Just 
in  so  far  as  they  fall  short  of  these  requirements  they  are  defective.  Our 
own  method  of  giving  honors  was  open  to  criticism  on  these  grounds. 
There  have  been  numerous  cases  where  a  student  has  done  exceptionally 
strong  work  in  one  or  two  of  his  studies,  but  has  failed  to  be  recognized 
because  honors  were  given  for  excellence  in  all  the  work  and  difficulties 
insuperable  to  him  in  one  of  his  studies  had  lowered  his  average.  A  good 
mathematician  may  have  been  poor  in  the  classics,  and  thus  the  fact  that 
he  did  excellent  work  in  his  strongest  branch  would  be  of  no  value  to  him. 
Realizing  this  possibility  many  who  were  weak  in  one  or  two  of  their 
studies  were  not  stimulated  to  exert  their  best  endeavors  in  any  depart- 
ment. Again,  since  the  number  of  those  recognized  at  graduation  was 
limited,  a  student  good  in  all  branches  was  often  deterred  from  trying  for 
honors  by  the  discouraging  realization  that  to  be  successful  he  must  be 
one  of  the  first  seven,  which  involved  his  being  better  than  the  other 
fifty  of  his  class-mates. 


On  account  of  the  faults  in  our  system  it  has  been  decided  to  make  a 
change.  A  plan  has  been  adopted  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  more  just 
and  will  offer  a  greater  stimulus  to  the  student.  Although  all  the  details 
have  not  been  arranged  the  general  outline  has  been  framed.  Honors  will 
be  given,  not  for  general  work,  as  heretofore,  but  in  the  several  studies. 
Mention  will  be  made  in  the  seven  different  branches  of  all  who  have 
attained  a  rank  in  them  of  not  less  than  ninety-five.    As  many  students 
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do  not  enter  school  until  the  senior  year  the  honors  at  graduation  will  be 
given  for  that  year  only.  The  one  mentioned  in  the  greatest  number  of 
subjects  will  then  receive  the  highest  honor,  unless  it  be  decided  to  appoint 
as  valedictorian  the  student  who  has  the  highest  average  in  all  the  work. 
By  this  method  it  is  believed  that  the  scholar  who  is  poor  in  one  subject 
will  not  be  disheartened  by  his  weakness,  but  will  work  more  hopefully  in 
his  strongest  studies  with  the  assurance  that  good  work  in  them  will  be 
recognized.  Many  who  for  various  reasons  had  no  hope  of  attaining  honors 
under  the  old  system  will  be  encouraged  and  stimulated  by  the  new 
method. 


Yet  there  are  objections  which  naturally  arise  in  considering  this  plan. 
Undoubtedly  a  great  opportunity  will  be  given  to  the  student  to  devote  his 
best  energies  to  one  study.  To  many  the  temptation  to  do  this  will  be 
very  strong.  It  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  do  brilliant  work  in  one  line 
if  all  the  attention  is  given  it,  to  the  neglect  of  the  others.  Accordingly, 
a  faithful  worker  who  does  well  in  everything  but  is  exceptional  in  no  one 
branch  may  fail  to  take  an  honor,  although  his  work  is  in  reality  much 
better  than  that  of  the  poor  general  student  who  is  mentioned  in  the  one 
study  to  which  he  has  given  all  his  time.  For  in  our  stage  of  education 
it  is  far  better  to  be  good  in  everything  than  to  be  brilliant  in  only  a  few 
things.  The  case  mentioned  may  not  be  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  for 
if  a  student  can  do  such  good  general  work  he  surely  can  attain  at  least 
one  honor.  Yet  this  fact  forcibly  illustrates  the  tendency  which  this 
method  will  have  in  many  cases  to  influence  the  scholar  to  devote  his 
energy  to  making  still  stronger  that  which  is  already  strong,  instead  of  to 
the  endeavor  to  bring  up  his  weaker  sides.  True,  the  student  will  be 
ambitious  to  excel  all  along  the  line.  Yet  it  is  also  true  that  only  the 
best  can  feel  that  they  are  not  too  weak  in  a  few  of  their  studies  to  ever 
hope  to  be  mentioned  in  them.  And  these  weaker  studies  will  be 
neglected.  This  will  cause  specialization,  a  result  much  more  to  be 
avoided  in  a  preparatory  school  than  in  college.  The  whole  plan  of  our 
curriculum  is  in  accordance  with  broad  principles.  All  tendency  away 
from  these  is  to  be  carefully  avoided. 
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Another  objection  to  this  method  rises  in  considering  that  the  honors 
at  graduation  will  be  given  for  work  in  the  senior  year  alone.  It  is  of 
course  evident  that  the  work  of  a  student  during  the  whole  course  should 
be  recognized  as  far  as  possible  at  graduation.  Those  who  have  done  well 
for  four  years  deserve  more  credit  than  those  who  have  done  well  for  only 
one  or  two.  Again,  there  are  certain  responsibilities  connected  with  the 
conduct  of  the  school  institutions,  such  as  societies,  periodicals,  etc.,  which 
fall  upon  a  few  of  the  seniors.  These  men  are  necessarily  hampered  in 
their  studies  by  such  duties  To  them  it  is  not  fair  that  good  work  done 
during  the  previous  year  should  not  be  counted  in  giving  the  honors. 
The  faculty  apparently  recognize  these  difficulties  and  will  probably  meet 
them  in  part  by  giving  honors  at  the  end  of  every  year.  At  graduation 
mention  would  be  made  of  the  honors  the  student  has  previously  obtained. 
But  this  would  greatly  cheapen  honors  and  would  probably  necessitate,  as 
has  been  suggested,  a  "special  edition  for  the  honor  lists." 


These  objections  to  the  new  method  seem  serious,  yet  they  may 
prove  to  be  no  more  than  difficulties  to  be  overcome  or  dangers  to  be 
avoided.  Careful  watching  by  the  teacher  and  a  judicious  word  now  and 
then  may  prevent  the  student  from  neglecting  any  of  his  studies.  The 
advantages  in  the  additional  stimulus  to  work  are  so  great  as  to  make  the 
change  a  step  in  advance.  Yet  is  this  new  plan  the  best  ?  Could  not 
better  results  be  obtained  from  a  combination  of  the  two  methods  ?  At 
Yale  and  Harvard  special  honors  are  given  in  the  several  branches  for  the 
work  in  the  last  two  years.  Commencement  parts,  however,  are  also 
assigned  for  excellence  during  the  whole  course.  The  results  of  this  com- 
bination seem  to  be  beneficial,  why  would  it  not  be  best  for  us  ?  Honors 
for  general  work  could  be  given  to  all  who  attain  a  certain  average  during 
their  whole  course.  The  grade  should  be  such  that  about  eight  or  ten  in 
each  class  would  be  able  to  reach  it.  If  deemed  advisable  the  relative 
standing  of  these  men  could  be  indicated.  If  some  of  them  had  been 
members  of  the  school  longer  than  others  the  fact  could  easily  be  men- 
tioned.   This  would  be  no  more  than  fair  to  those  who  had  been  here  for 
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three  or  four  years.  To  prevent  a  superabundance  and  consequent  cheapen- 
ing of  honors  the  grade  required  for  special  mention  in  the  separate  studies 
could  be  made  high,  and  perhaps  some  outside  work  be  required,  such  as 
the  writing  of  a  thesis.  It  would  not  be  necessary  to  give  these  honors 
except  at  the  end  of  the  Senior  year. 

By  this  method  the  recognition  of  work  would  be  made  just.  The 
student  good  in  all  his  work  would  receive  his  due  reward  as  well  as  the 
student  strong  in  only  a  few  lines.  Stimulus  to  work  would  be  given  to 
all,  since  the  element  of  competition  would  be  absent,  and  the  scholar 
dragged  down  by  unconquerable  difficulties  in  one  of  his  studies  would 
not  be  prevented  thereby  from  being  mentioned  in  what  he  did  do  well. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  tendency  to  specialization  would  be  checked  more 
than  is  possible  in  any  other  way.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  granting 
honors  for  one  year  only  would  also  be  avoided. 

T.  R.  Temple,  '95,  has  been  elected  to  the  contributing  board.  All  con- 
tributions for  any  department  of  the  March  number  of  the  Mirror  must  be 
left  in  the  box  in  the  Hall  or  given  to  one  of  the  editors  before  Feb.  16. 


^V^R-  James  Chandler  Graham,  an  instructor  in  the  sciences,  has  been 
added  to  the  faculty.  Mr.  Graham,  after  preparing  at  the  Adelphi 
Academy,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  entered  Wesleyan  University  as  a  Sophomore, 
and  graduated  B.A.  in  1890. 

Candidates  for  the  base-ball  nine  have  begun  practice  in  the  Gym. 
The  old  men  will  not  be  called  out  for  ten  days  yet. 

There  were  seventy-five  names  on  the  honor  roll  for  last  term.  Will 
this  term  show  an  increase  ? 

The  following  entertainments  have  been  given  in  the  People's  Course  : 
Nov.  28,  '92.    Rambles,  East  and  West,  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Merrill. 
Dec.  12,  '92.    Concert  by  the  Philharmonic  Quintette. 
Jan.  23,  '93.    Conversationalists  and  Orators,  by  Rev.  A.  E.  Winship. 
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The  first  in  the  series  of  recitals  given  under  the  auspices  of  Abbot 
Academy  was  a  song  recital  by  Mr.  Max  Heinrich,  which  took  place  in 
the  Town  Hall,  Dec.  8.  This  was  followed,  Dec.  1  5,  with  a  concert  by 
Prof.  Carl  Faelten,  pianist,  and  Miss  Caroline  Clarke.  Jan.  26,  the  series 
was  closed  with  a  recital  by  Prof.  Carl  Baermann. 

Other  lectures  and  entertainments  since  our  last  issue  were  as 
follows  : 

Dec.  13.  Lecture  by  Rev.  Dean  A.  Walker,  on  Bedouin  Life  and 
Ancient  Ruins  beyond  the  Jordan,  in  the  vestry  of  the  old  South  Church. 

Jan.  10.  Concert  by  the  Dartmouth  Glee  and  Banjo  Clubs,  in  the 
Town  Hall. 

Jan.  13.  Address  before  the  Society  of  Inquiry  at  the  Seminary,  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Creegan,  Field  Secretary  of  the  American  Board. 

Jan.  23.  Dr.  J.  S.  Paton  addressed  a  large  audience  in  the  Chapel 
on  his  missionary  work  in  the  New  Hebrides.  He  told  many  thrilling 
stories  of  his  own  life. 

Mr.  Clapp,  the  Shakespearian  lecturer,  gave  an  eloquent  lecture  on 
"As  you  like  it,"  in  the  Town  Hall  on  Jan.  17th.  On  Jan  24th  he  dis- 
cussed '  Julius  Caesar." 

Jan  25,  the  day  of  prayer  for  schools  and  colleges  was  observed  by 
church  services  in  the  afternoon,  conducted  by  Dr.  Taylor ;  and  the 
Society  of  Inquiry  held  a  prayer-meeting  in  the  evening. 

J.  O.  Rogers,  '94,  who  played  right  tackle  on  this  year's  foot-ball 
team,  has  been  chosen  to  captain  the  team  next  fall. 

The  Christmas  vacation  began  Dec.  20,  and  lasted  till  Jan.  4.  Some 
of  our  number  did  not  return,  but  a  few  new  fellows  were  here  in  their 
places. 

Philo  has  elected  the  following  officers  for  the  Winter  Term  :  Presi- 
dent, C.  P.  Kitchel,  '93  ;  Vice-President,  R.  M.  Lester,  '94 ;  Secretary, 
A.  J.  McClure,  '94  ;  Treasurer,  A.  R.  Brubacher,  '93  ;  Executive  Com- 
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mittee,  W.  T.  B.  Williams,  '93,  H.  P.  Sanders,  '95,  L.  E.  Guillow,  '95,  H. 
H.  Robinson,  '94. 

Forum  has  elected  the  following  officers :  President,  H.  W.  Hanscom, 
'94 ;  Vice-President,  H.  G.  Wyer,  '93  ;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  W.  Lesh- 
ner,  '95  ;  Executive  Committee,  Vice-President,  W.  F.  Skerrye,  '94,  and 
O.  M.  Clark,  '94. 

Inquiry  has  chosen,  for  President,  N.  A.  Smyth,  '93  ;  Vice-President, 
H.  Bingham,  '94  ;  Recording  Secretary,  L.  E.  Guillow,  '95  ;  Correspond- 
ing Secretary,  E.  W.  Cross,  '93  ;  Treasurer,  L.  G.  Pettee,  '94. 


W.  Cox,  P.  S.  '93,  R.  C.  Gilmore,  '93,  and  W.  B.  Hopkins,  P.  S.  '93, 
have  been  chosen  base-ball  managers  for  next  spring. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  two  senior  classes,  presided  over  by  Pres.  C.  A. 
Miller,  the  following  committees  were  appointed  to  have  charge  of  the 
senior  sleigh  ride.  On  the  ride  :  Gilmore,  Donovan,  and  Duncan  ;  on  the 
dinner,  F.  B.  Smith,  P.  R.  Lester,  and  Stone. 

The  Seniors  have  adopted  a  class  cane.  E.  S.  Sawyer  is  president 
of  the  Classical  department  for  this  term,  and  C.  A.  Miller  of  the  English. 
The  latter  is  therefore  school  president. 

A  change  has  been  adopted  in  the  method  of  giving  honors  at  gradu- 
ation, whereby  mention  will  be  made  in  the  several  studies,  instead  of  for 
general  work. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Athletic  Association,  F.  T.  Murphy,  cap- 
tain of  the  base-ball  nine,  was  elected  president. 


The  Andover  Cottage  has  been  opened.  The  Bancroft  and  Draper 
are  nearing  completion. 
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A  DREAM. 

Over  the  smiling  fields  of  sleep, 

Through  the  portal  of  night  she  comes 
to  me ; 

My  stately  love,  whose  blue  eyes  keep 
A  fragment  of  heaven  in  custody. 

Crowned  with  a  golden  halo  of  hair, 
Like  a  queen  in  her  beauty,  tall  and 
free, 

Through  dreamland's  sunny  valleys  fair 
My  lady  comes  graciously  seeking  me. 

After  the  lonely  toil  of  the  day 

She  grants  me  her  presence  to  cheer 
my  dream ; 
And  together  in  happiness  we  stray 
Where  fairyland's    daintiest  flowers 
gleam. 

Ah,  if  throughout  this  toilsome  life 
She  were  ever  beside   me,  ''twould 
only  seem, 
E'en  in  the  thickest  of  the  strife, 
A  longer,  holier,  happier  dream. 

Williams  lit. 

NO  USE,  —  THE  DEUCE! 

We  stood  beneath  the  misletoe, 

But  I  did  n't  even  try 
To  kiss  her  ruby  lips,  e'en  though 

We  stood  beneath  the  mistletoe  ; 
For  I'm  so  deuced  short,  you  know, 

I  could  n't  reach  so  high  ; 
We  stood  beneath  the  mistletoe, 

But  I  did  n't  even  try. 

University  Cynic. 


AFTER  THE  HOLIDAYS. 

The  blessed  branch  was  hung  aloft 

With  quite  a  mocking  air, 
And  as  we  danced  there  at  the  ball, 

I  did  not  dare. 

I  called  on  her  within  a  week, 
With  a  fond,  expectant  mind  ; 

But  of  this  boon-bestowing  bough 
No  trace  could  find  ! 

But  she  put  all  my  fears  to  rout. 

She  whispered  sweetly  low, 
"  And  can't  we  get  along  without 

The  mistletoe  ? " 

Williams  Weekly. 

TO  RUBY  LIPS. 
(KONDEAU.) 

Two  ruby  lips  are  hers ;  a  pair 

Of  eyes  a  cynic  to  ensnare, 
A  tinted  cheek,  a  perfect  nose, 
A  throat  as  white  as  winter's  snows, 

And  o'er  her  brow  bright  golden  hair. 

But  .though  she's  everything  that's  fair, 
My  captured  fancy's  focussed  where 
A  saucy  smile  suffuses  those 
Two  ruby  lips. 

Why  longer  wait  their  sweets  to  share  ? 

We're  safe  behind  the  portiere. 

A  moment,  then,  that  no  one  knows  — 
Ah  !  now  she's  flown,  coitleur  <le  rose, 

With,  one  might  hint  (but  who  would 
dare  ?), 

Too  ruby  lips. 

The  rah. 
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The  Wheel  of  Fortune. 

It  was  on  the  occasion  of  my  annual 
visit  to  our  "  District  Agricultural  Fair  " 
that  my  eyes  fell  upon  an  unusually 
large  tent  in  the  center  of  the  grounds. 
All  around  the  tent  were  nervous  men 
and  boys.  Everyone  seemed  anxious  to 
get  nearer  to  the  center  of  attraction. 
Here  and  there  outside  of  the  tent  I 
saw  gloomy  faces,  but  could  not  see 
what  made  them  so.  The  desire  to  find 
out  what  made  the  tent  so  crowded  and 
what  the  amusement  was  seized  me,  and 
I  slowly  forced  my  way  through  the 
crowd  to  the  center.  Unaccustomed  to 
the  fakirs  that  are  generally  so  numer- 
ous in  large  cities,  I  inquired  of  a  neigh- 
bor what  the  game  might  be.  "  Wheel 
of  Fortune, "  was  his  short  answer. 
Stopping  at  one  of  the  "  stations "  on 
which  was  placed  a  pile  of  money,  I 
looked  on  and  tried  to  make  out  the 
meaning  of  what  I  saw. 

A  young  country  lad  stepped  up  to 
the  board,  put  down  a  dollar  on  a  black 
spot,  another  man  put  down  a  like 
amount  on  a  red  spot,  and  still  a  third 
man  placed  a  dollar  on  a  star.  Then, 
with  a  great  flourish,  a  man  in  a  distant 
part  of  the  tent  turned  a  wheel  which 
was  fastened  to  the  wall.  A  spring  that 
scraped  on  the  spokes  made  enough 
noise  to  keep  up  the  excitement  until 
the  wheel  stopped.    When  the  wheel 


did  stop  the  little  man  yelled  out  at  the 
top  of  his  voice,  "  red  color.  "  The  man 
at  the  counter  took  in  the  two  dollars 
that  had  been  placed  on  the  "black 
color "  and  the  "  star,  "  paid  the  man 
who  had  placed  his  money  on  the  "  red  " 
an  extra  dollar  and  everything  was  ready 
for  another  run. 

Seeing  the  man  who  had  won  a  dollar 
so  happy,  I  resolved  to  try  my  luck.  I 
fished  down  in  my  pocket  and  hauled  a 
last  dollar  that  had  been  given  me  to 
cover  my  expenses,  put  it  down  on  the 
"  red  color,  "  and  awaited  the  results  of 
fortune.  It  was  the  first  speculation  I 
had  ever  made  and  I  was  very  anxious 
that  it  should  pan  out  well. 

The  wheel  turned.  I  stood  speechless, 
and  even  before  the  man  announced  the 
result  my  eyes  had  seen  that  my  invest- 
ment had  been  an  unwise  one.  The 
"  star "  won,  and  I  was  left  penniless. 
The  reader  need  not  be  told  of  the  long 
and  weary  walk  home  and  the  account 
of  my  expenses  that  was  rendered.  This 
was  the  outcome  of  my  first  investment 
and  the  result  taught  me  a  lesson  that 
will  not  be  soon  forgotten.         C.  G. 

The  term  was  drawing  to  a  close.  My 
work  in  a  certain  study  had  been 
wretched.  I  detested  it  and  seemed  un- 
able to  get  any  hold  whatever  upon  it. 
But  whether  I  liked  it  or  not  there  was 
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an  examination  to  be  taken  the  next 
day  and  no  reasonable  hope  of  passing 
it.  I  had  been  cramming  diligently  for 
several  days.  Even  then  I  was  burning 
the  midnight  oil.  But  it  was  of  no  use. 
The  longer  I  studied  the  more  confused 
I  became.  At  length  an  idea  came  into 
my  head.  It  was  of  the  sort  that  I  had 
never  entertained  before,  but  in  my  pres- 
ent strait  it  appealed  very  strongly  to 
me.  Anyone  who  had  watched  my  face 
doubtless  would  have  seen  it  change 
from  an  expression  of  hesitation  and 
perplexity  to  one  of  fixed  determination. 
I  opened  my  text-book  again  and  went 
to  work  with  a  sharp  pencil  and  some 
small  pieces  of  paper.  When  my  task 
was  finished  I  surveyed  it  with  consid- 
erable satisfaction  and  went  to  bed.  But 
sleep  did  not  come  as  quickly  as  usual. 
Whether  on  account  of  a  guilty  con- 
science or  because  I  had  studied  too 
long  I  can't  say.  Possibly  for  both 
reasons. 

At  length  1  fell  into  an  uneasy  sleep. 
I  had  a  dream.  I  thought  that  I  was 
dead.  I  was  in  the  hall  of  judgment, 
together  with  many  others,  all  boys  and 
young  men.  The  hall  was  by  no  means 
a  beautiful  place,  but  it  was  high  and 
airy.  Banners  of  brilliant  colors  and 
inscribed  with  strange  characters  were 
hung  about  the  walls.  There  were  many 
pictures  of  men  hung  about  the  room. 
I  supposed  that  they  were  saints.  At 
the  front  was  an  elevated  platform  upon 
which  five  judges  were  sitting.  The 
eldest  sat  at  a  desk  in  the  middle  of  the 


platform  near  the  front.  The  others  sat 
beside  him,  two  on  each  side. 

Presently  from  one  corner  of  the  hall 
the  sound  of  a  musical  instrument  arose. 
Then  the  throng  with  books  in  hand 
arose  to  sing.  Just  as  they  began,  I 
heard  an  unearthly  wail  from  the  same 
direction  as  the  music.  Occasionally, 
it  seemed  to  harmonize  with  the  music, 
but  for  the  most  part  it  made  harrow- 
ing discord.  I  could  not  think  what  it 
was,  unless  it  might  be  the  wail  of  a  lost 
spirit.  And  now  for  the  first  time  I  be- 
gan to  get  nervous.  The  singing  did 
not  sound  at  all  as  though  it  came  from 
people  who  had  reached  a  place  : 
"Where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling 
And  the  weary  are  at  rest.  " 

I  had  been  a  firm  believer  in  univer- 
sal salvation,  but  I  began  to  have  awful 
misgivings.  When  the  singing  was  con- 
cluded the  Patriarch  arose  and  read 
from  a  thick,  black  book.  I  did  not 
give  much  heed  to  what  he  read,  but  it 
sounded  as  though  I  had  heard  some- 
thing of  the  kind  before.  In  fact,  all 
my  surroundings  seemed  strangely  fam- 
iliar. After  the  Patriarch  had  finished 
reading  and  had  offered  prayer,  he  read 
a  list  of  names.  He  explained  that  he 
wished  to  see  these  persons  after  the 
others  had  left.  My  name  was  on  the 
list.  Then  he  dismissed  the  company, 
who  quickly  left  the  hall.  Only  the 
Patriarch  and  those  who  were  to  be 
judged  remained.  My  turn  was  nearly 
the  last  and  I  eagerly  watched  the  Pa- 
triarch's face  for  encouraging  signs,  as 
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he  interviewed  those  before  me.  Toward 
some  he  was  very  kind  and  his  face 
would  light  up  very  pleasantly.  Toward 
others  he  was  very  stern  and  the  sever- 
ity of  his  countenance  struck  terror  to 
my  heart. 

At  last  my  turn  came.  As  those  pierc- 
ing gray  eyes  were  turned  on  me  for  the 
first  time,  I  felt  as  though  he  could  look 
into  the  very  depths  of  my  soul  and  read 
what  was  written  there. 

He  immediately  began  to  question 
me  about  the  deeds  done  in  the  flesh. 
Somehow  things  that  had  not  seemed 
wrong  before  began  to  assume  a  very 
serious  aspect  under  his  questioning. 
Finally,  he  paused  and  thought  a  mo- 
ment. Then  he  said,  "  You  have  com- 
mitted many  sins.  But  there  are  exten- 
uating circumstances.  There  is  one 
more  question  to  be  asked.  Your  case 
depends  upon  the  answer  to  it.  Did 
you  ever  use  unfair  means  in  an  exami- 
nation ? "  I  remembered  the  one  and 
only  occasion  of  the  kind.  Oh  how  bit- 
terly I  regretted  it ! 

"  O  —  once.    But  I  think  —  " 

"  H 'm,  yes.  "  7]  R.  T. 

Extracts  from  the  letter  of  a  mother 
to  her  son  in  Phillips  Academy. 

Thanks  for  Mirror.  What  a  fine 
magazine  it  is.  It  does  credit  to  the 
school.  One  article,  though,  puzzled  us, 
"  The  Social  Claims  of  the  Andover 
Student."  Did  the  writer  mean  to  be 
funny  ?    What  would  the  boys  at  Rugby 


or  Harrow,  or  even  St.  Paul  think  of  it  ? 
You  remember  how  we  all  laughed  when 
John  asked  if  he  should  pack  your  dress 
suit.  I  should  think  any  boy  who  learns 
his  lessons  and  attends  to  all  of  his 
school  duties  would  have  little  or  no 
time  for  society  in  its  broad  sense.  Poor 
dear  Jack,  are  you  really  pining  for  a 
crowd,  an  ice,  a  "  good-night,  and  such 
a  charming  time  ?  "  because  if  you  are 
you  shall  have  them  when  you  come 
home. 

Mrs.  R.  dropped  in  to  lunch,  and  we 
asked  her  opinion  of  the  real  meaning 
of  the  article,  because,  you  know,  she 
used  to  live  in  Andover.  She  says  the 
people  in  Andover  are  hospitable,  and 
as  proud  of  the  Phillips  boys  as  they 
can  be.  She  also  said  there  aren't  fifty 
boys  in  school  who  could  be  hired  to  go 
into  society.  The  fellows  who  need 
that  sort  of  thing  have  neither  the  time 
nor  money  for  it.  One  of  her  friends 
once  invited  an  entire  class  of  sixty  to 
tea  in  squads,  and  only  a  very  few  of 
them  so  much  as  called  on  her  to  ex- 
press their  thanks.  As  for  Abbot  Acad- 
emy, she  said  no  mother  would  send 
her  daughter  there  if  she  supposed  she 
was  going  to  spend  her  time  entertain- 
ing Academy  boys. 

I  have  written  a  good  deal  on  this 
subject  because  I  am  afraid  you  may  be 
sighing  for  the  flesh  pots  of  Egypt.  Be 
a  school  boy  while  you  are  in  Phillips, 
my  son,  for  beyond  your  school  days 
stretch  years  and  years  (if  you  live)  of 
society  life  "  don't  you  know." 
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Xeaves  from 

As  we  wish  to  make  this  department 
as  interesting  as  possible  to  both  alumni 
and  students,  any  information  concern- 
ing the  recent  actions  of  the  sons  of 
Phillips  will  be  gladly  received. 

'45. —  The  members  of  the  Central 
Congregational  church  of  Fall  River, 
on  Dec.  2,  1892,  celebrated  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  Rev.  E.  A.  Buck's 
connection  with  that  institution,  by  pre- 
senting him  with  the  sum  of  eleven  hun- 
dred dollars. 

'46. — John  Cornell,  who  died  recently 
at  his  home  in  Andover,  in  generous 
recognition  of  his  Alma  Mater  left  a 
bequest  of  five  thousand  dollars  to  Phil- 
lips Academy,  for  the  help  of  young 
men  residing  in  ;Andover.  Like  gifts 
were  'made  to  Abbot  Academy,  to  the 
Memorial  Hall  Library,  and  to  the  Town 
of  Andover. 

'49. —  Mr.  John  M.  Rodocanachi  has 
resigned  from  the  Greek  Consulate. 
He  has  held  the  position  for  twenty- 
five  years.  The  Greek  government  has 
honored  him  with  the  decoration  of  the 
silver  cross  of  the  Saviour,  in  recog- 
nition of  his  long  and  efficient  services. 

'54.— Dr.  Samuel  W.  Abbott,  M.D., 
of  Wakefield,  had  an  article  on  "  Safe- 
guards against  Cholera  "  in  the  October 
number  of  the  North  American  Review. 

'56.— Col.  William  L.  Candler,  for- 
merly treasurer  of  the  Aspinwall  Land 
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Company,  died  recently  in  Brookline. 
During  the  war  he  served  with  the  First 
Massachusetts  Regiment. 

'57. — A  photograph  and  biographical 
account  of  Mr.  James  B.  Hammond,  the 
inventor  of  the  type-writer  bearing  his 
name,  appeared  in  the  Phillipian  of 
Jan.  zi. 

'57. — Mr.  E.  B.  Convers  has  reprinted 
an  address  on  education  delivered  by 
Hon.  Joseph  Caven  in  England.  Copies 
of  the  address  have  been  distributed 
among  the  Seniors. 

'65. —  Rev.  Frederic  Palmer  of  An- 
dover has  declined  a  call  to  the  assist- 
ant rectorship  of  Trinity  Church,  in 
New  Haven. 

'68. — Rev.  Alexander  R.  Merriam  of 
Brattleboro,  Vt.,  has  accepted  a  call  to 
the  chair  of  Practical  Theology  in  the 
Hartford  Theological  Seminary. 

'73. — Col.  Arthur  E.  Clarke,  of  the 
Manchester  Mirror,  was  married  Jan. 
25,  to  Mrs.  Jacob  G.  Cilley  of  Cam- 
bridge. The  wedding  took  place  in 
St.  John's  Episcopal  Church  in  Cam- 
bridge. 

'81. — Dr.  C.  E.  Durant  has  been  ap- 
pointed a  Member  of  a  Board  of  Pen- 
sion examining  Surgeons  in  Haverhill. 

'91. — F.  A.  Hinkey,  who  has  played 
end  on  the  Yale  'Varsity  foot-ball  team 
for  the  last  two  years,  has  been  chosen 
to  captain  the  team  next  Fall. 
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An  American  Missionary  in  Japan, 
by  Rev.  M.  L.  Gordon,  M.D.  Bos- 
ton :  Houghton,  Mifflin,  and  Co. 

The  life  of  a  foreign  missionary  Is,  to 
many  of  us,  surrounded  with  a  halo  of 
martyr-like  physical  suffering  and  mi- 
raculous rewards  for  spiritual  labors. 
These  illusions  are  dispelled  by  Dr. 
Gordon,  who,  in  his  delightful  work, 
tells  the  true  condition  of  the  Japanese 
people.  His  book  is  not  intended  for 
an  autobiography  or  a  history  of  mis- 
sions, but  its  aim  is  to  show  how  won- 
derfully Christianity,  the  only  true  and 
living  religion,  has  obtained  a  hold  in 
the  hearts  of  the  Japanese  people,  and 
to  what  an  extent  Christian  civilization 
has  figured  in  the  forming  of  the  New 
Japan.  Many  valuable  bits  of  informa- 
tion for  intending  missionaries  abound 
in  the  easy,  flowing  narrative  of  the  dif- 
ficulties in  language  and  customs  that 
have  to  be  overcome  before  actual  work 
among  the  natives  can  be  begun.  The 
author  faces  the  present  outlook  in  a 
manly  way,  and  leads  the  reader  on  to 
a  firm  belief  in  the  saving  and  civilizing 
power  of  Christ 

The  style  is  very  pleasing.  There 
is  nothing  dull  about  the  book.  The 
reader  is  not  tired  with  harrowing  tales 
of  miraculous  hair-breadth  escapes.  The 
difficulties  are  faced  candidly,  but  are 
not  exaggerated.    For  the  general  reader 


as  well  as  for  one  who  intends  to  conse- 
crate himself  to  foreign  service  this  book 
contains  much  that  is  both  entertaining 
and  instructive.  N.  A.  S. 

The  Nature  and  Elements  of  Poetry, 
by  E.  C.  Steadman,  Boston.  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin,  &  Co. 

Another  addition  has  been  made  to 
the  critical  books  of  the  language  by 
Edmund  Clarence  Steadman,  who  has 
already  gained  renown  as  a  poet  and  a 
critic.  The  book  is  called  "  The  Nature 
and  Elements  of  Poetry."  It  is  the  pub- 
lication of  eight  lectures  delivered  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University  in  1891.  We 
fear  Mr.  Steadman  has  injured  his  repu- 
tation as  an  English  scholar  by  the  con- 
trast of  the  seemingly  unfinished  lecture 
style  of  this  book  with  the  full  pure  tone 
of  his  former  works.  Yet  it  is  valuable 
and  interesting.  Although  it  is  a  pot- 
pourri of  all  the  best  creations  which  its 
gifted  author  has  read,  yet  these  quota- 
tions are  used  aptly  and  judiciously  in 
their  application. 

The  book  occupies  a  position  pecu- 
liarly its  own,  compared  with  other 
writings  of  a  similar  nature,  fully  illus- 
trates the  author's  personality,  and  is 
enjoyable  reading  for  any  lover  of  litera- 
ture, especially  for  those  who  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  best  writings  of 
great  poets.  A.  E.  B. 
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SWEATEES!  ^TD%£S?K' 


JAROS 
+  SUE 


Specialty ! 


AY,. 


men's  ®  m  ® 

1  OUTFITTER. 

509  u3a5hin<jTon  3T., 

'.•  CORNER  WEST  STREET. 

Boston,  Mass. 


641  Ulashington, 

COR.  BOYLSTON  ST., 


Shirts,  $1.50, $2, $2.50,  $3. 

igee  Shirts  wi 
and  tc 

White  Shirts 


Negligee  Shirts  with  high  collars  in  stock 
and  to  measure. 


Silk,  \ 

Balbriggan,   (  Underwear. 


Fovvnes,  \ 
Fisk,  Clark  &  Flagg's  f 
Perrin  Freres,  f 


Full  Dress  and  Business 

$1.50  &  $2.00. 

The  Russian 
f"«..».     Kassan  Glove, 
UlOVeSi    $r. 50,  very 
durable. 


Cashmere.      )  Adler 

High  Class  Neck  Dress  and  Collars,  and  the  Latest  Fashions 


Established  1SJS. 


BROOKS  BROTHER^* 

Broadway,  cor.  22d  St.,  New  York  City, 
jfall  ant>  TWUntcr,  1892*'£3. 


READY-MADE  DEPARTMENT. 


Wool,  silk,  and  serge 

lined  Overcoats, 


Sack  Suits  in  smooth  and 

rough  faced  Cheviots,  and 

Vicunas  in  blacks,  blues,  and  grays. 
Single  and  double-breasted  Riding  Suits,  also  Breeches  and 

Box  Overcoats  in  Beavers,  Pilots,  Leggins,  of  Whip  Cords  and 

Meltons,  etc.  West  of  England 

Ulsters  and  Storm  Coats.  Tweeds,  in  different  shades. 

FURNISHING  GOODS. 
Waterproof  Coats  from  the  best  English  makers  according  to  our  own  design.    Gloves, — 
saddler  sewn,  oak  and  new  shades.    Scotch  Plaid  Hose  for  neglige  wear,  and  novelties  in  rich 
neckwear.    Allen,  Solly  &  Co's  Underwear. 

The  particular  care  exercised  by  us  in  the  cut  and  manufacture  of  all  garments,  the  novelty 
of  pattern  and  the  quality  of  materials,  all  guarantee  the  best  value,  at  no  higher  prices  than  are 
frequently  asked  for  garments  made  in  large  wholesale  lots  of  inferior  workmanship 
Samples  and  rules  for  self-measurement  sent  on  application. 

Our  location,  one  block  from  Madison  Square,  is  convenient  to  the  leading  hotels  and  easy 
of  access  from  the  principal  railway  stations  in  New  York  and  vicinity. 
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The  New  Shape 

in  Hosiery. 

The  Most  Durable. 
The  Only  Comfortable. 


1 

iMm       The  toes  are  Dot  distorted  as 
by  the  old  style  stocking,  and 
the  big  toe.  having  room  enough,  stays  inside. 

Sold  by  Dealers  or  by  Mail. 
Men's  :  4  prs.  heavy,  medium,  or  fine  cotton;  3  pr* 
soft  Lisle:  2  prs.  merino,  worsted  or  wool.  St  .00 
Women's  :    Black  cotton  or  natural  Balbriggau 
50c.  Black  Cashmere,  75c. 
Mention  size  shoe,  and  whether  roan's  or  woman's. 
Illustrated  Booklet  on  Application. 

WAUKENHOSE  COMPANY,  76  Chauncy  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


WARRANTED. 


warrant  -all  our  COLUfXE 
free  from  imperfections  m 
end  a^ree  to  i 
lir 
by 


BICYCLES  to  be 
nufacture, 

CTOry.  at  any 
hem   nol  caused 
ded   their  factory 
Ihot 

us  for  fx;[fi 


CATALOG-UE  •  FHEE- 
'BAR6ST  AGCrlCV' 
Oft  6v  MAtt  'OR  Two 
TWO  CENT  &TA.MPS' 


Shreve,  Crump  &  Low  Co. 


Watches,  Diamonds,  Bronzes, 

Clocks  and  Bric-a-Brac. 
The  Celebrated  Gorham  Plated  Ware,  equal  to  Silver. 
MEDALS,  CUPS  AND  PINS,  FOR  PRIZES  AND  SOCIETIES. 

Engravers  and  Stationers. 

Calling  Cards,  Invitations  and  Programmes  executed  quickly.  Stationery 

of  the  finest  grade. 

147  Tremont,  cor.  West  St.,  Boston. 
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Waterproof 
Bluchers! 


IN  OIL  TAN  GRAIN  and  HARVARD 
CALF. 


$5,  $6,  $7. 

THAYER,  McNEIL  &  HODGKINS, 

ij  Temple  Place,  Boston. 


Zhe  Hnfcover  press. 

Printers  to  Phillips  Academy. 

Gbe  anfcover  Bookstore. 

Books  and  Stationery. 

£be  Hnoover  townsman. 

News  and  Advertising. 

JOHN  N.  COLE,  Manager, 
Main  St.,  Andover. 


m.  E.  Stratton  ant)  M.  fl>.  1bo\>e2, 


TEACHERS  OF 


Banjo,  Gait ar,  Aandoltn. 

Agents  for  the  celebrated  Luscomb  Banjos  and  Banjourines, 
Washburn  Guitars  and  Mandolins.  Andover,  Tuesdays. 
S^=Write  and  we  will  call  upon  you. 

Office  and  Salesroom,  POST-OFFICE  BLOCK,  Lowell,  Mass. 


J.F.  Richards,  M.D. 

Residence  and  Office: 
Cor.  Main  St.  and  Punchard  Ave., 
Andover,  Mass. 


M.  T.  WALSH, 

DEALER  IN 

Stoves  4s  Ranges, 

Manufacturer  of  Tin  and  Shee-Iron 
Ware. 

ELM  ST.,  ANDOVER. 
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1893.       SPRING.  1893. 

Wall  Papers 

Arriving  every  week.  Large  invoices  of  new 
styles.  We  are  sole  agents  for  the  celebrated 
Birge  papers ;  also  for  Wm.  Campbell  &  Co.'s. 
Neither  of  these  manufacturers  are  in  the  Pool 
and  have  not  raised  prices.  Buying  as  jobbers 
we  can  sell  accordingly.  We  hang  wall  papers, 
tint  ceilings  and  walls,  paint  interiors,  do  white- 
washing, make  and  hang  window  shades. 

Blank  Books  and  Stationery. 

The  most  complete  assortment  of  Blank  Books 
and  Fine  Stationery — consisting  of  Marcus 
Ward's,  Samuel  Ward's  and  Whitings — to  be 
found  in  Lawrence.  Blank  Book  Manufactory 
and  Book  Bindery  connected  with  our  store. 
Agent  for  Dennison's  goods.  Local  publishers 
of  the  Lawrence  Directory. 

W.  E.  RICE, 

195  and  197  Essex  Street,  Lawrence. 


Smith  4>7Vlannin2- 


Dry  Good? 


AND 


Groceries. 


Essex  St.,  -  Andover. 


Pepo^ylv&pia  Railroad. 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Steel  rails  and  rock-ballasted  road-bed,  free  from  dust,  smoke,  and  cinders  ;  five  daily  ex- 
press trains  to  the  West;  twenty-seven  trains  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia;  twelve  trains 
to  Baltimore  and  Washington  from  Cortlandt  or  Debrosses  street  ferries,  New  York. 
For  time  tables  call  at  hotels  and  at  steamship  and  railroad  ticket  offices. 

Chas.  E.  Pugh,  Gen.  Manager. 
J.  R.  Wood,  Gen.  Pass.  Agent. 
George  M.  Roberts,  Pass.  Agent. 

N.  E.  District,  205  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


T.  J.  FARMER, 

FISH  and  OYSTERS, 

Dr.  C.  W.  Scott, 

Main  Street, 

Lobsters  and  Canned  Goods, 

Andover,  Mass. 

P.  0.  Ave.,  Andover. 

(Oiiice  Monrs  : 

Till  9  a.m.;  1  to  3  and  7  to  9  p.  m. 
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O.  CHAPMAN, 

SHmng  IRooms. 


FRUIT,  CONFECTIONERY,  KENNEDY'S  CANNED  GOODS, 

Blank  P>ooks,  Kerosene  Oil,  Ink,  Canned  Goods,  etc. 
Everything  pertaining  to 

•-❖•STUDENT'S  OUTFITS.*-*- 


HOLLIS  theatre.  Park  Theatre, 


Isaac  B.  Rich  Proprietor  and  Manager. 

One  of  the  handsomest  and  best  equipped  tem- 
ples of  amusement  in  the  United  States. 
Celebrated  for  the  excellent  attractions 
invariably  presented  and  for  its  re- 
fined and  cultured  audiences. 


Beginning  Monday,  Jan.  30th, 

JOHN  DREW 

In  the  New  Comedy 

THE  MASKED  BALL 

Evenings  at  7.45.     Wednesday  and  Saturday 
Matinees,  at  2. 


Kf=Next  Attraction,  Mr.  N.  C.GOODWIN  in 
THE  GILDED  FOOL. 


BOSTON. 


J.  A.  CRABTREE,  Manager. 

F.  E.  PIPER,  Business  Manager. 


Hoyt's 
A  Temperance 
Town. 


THIRD  MONTH. 

Secure  Seats  well  in  advance.' 


GEORGE  H.  PARKER, 

Hpotbecar\>. 

Prescriptions  accurately  compounded.  Ice  Cold 
Soda  with  pure  Fruit  Juices. 


MAIN  STREET,  ANDOVER. 


CHAS.  B.  MASON, 

Contractor  &  Builder. 

Shop,  Old  Abbott  Store, 
Main  Street, 

Andover,  *  0  Mass. 
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FITCHBURG 

IRatlroafc. 


Superb  Equipment,  Excellent  Train  Service, 
Fast  Time  and  Courteous  Em- 
ployees make  the 

Hoosac  Tunnel  Route 

The  Favorite  Route  from  Boston  to  Troy,  Al- 
bany, Saratoga,  Lake  George,  Adirondack  and 
Catskill  Mountains,  Syracuse,  Rochester,  Buf- 
falo, Niagara  Falls,  Hamilton,  Toronto,  Cleve- 
land, Detroit,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
and  all  points  West,  Southwest  and  Northwest. 


FAST  EXPRESS  TRAINS 

With  elegant  Palace  Parlor  and  Sleeping 

Cars  to  and  from 
BOSTON  AND  CHICAGO, 

'  AND 

BOfcTON  AND  ST.  LOUIS. 

VIA  NIAGARA  FALLS. 

without  change. 

The  popular  route  for  all  points  in  Northern 
New  York,  Vermont  and  Canada. 

The  only  line  running  through  cars  without 
change,  from  Boston  to  Rutland,  Brandon, 
Middlebury,  Vergennes  and  Burlington,  Vt. 

The  picturesque  route  from  Boston  to  St.  Al- 
bans, St.  Johns,  Ogdensburg,  Ottawa,  Mon- 
treal and  Quebec. 

Elegant  Palace  Parlor  and  Sleeping  Cars  to  and 
from  Boston  and  Montreal  without 
change. 

For  Time  Tables,  Parlor  and  Sleeping  Car  ac- 
commodations, or  further  information,  ap- 
ply to  any  Agent  of  the  Fitchburg  Railroad 
and  at  250  Washington  Street  or  Fitchburg 
Railroad  Passenger  Station,  Boston. 

J.  R.  WATSON,  -  Gen.  Pass.  Agent. 


BROWN'S 
Andover  and  Boston 


lioston  Offices  : 

34  Court  Square  and  77  Kingston  St. 

Successor  to 

Johnson's  Andover  and  Boston  Express. 

AGENT  FOR 

Adams,  United  States  and  JS'eir  York 
and  Boston  Despatch 
Expresses. 

B.  B.  TUTTLE. 

Andover  Office,  Park  Street.     Late  Express 
from  Boston  at  6  o'clock. 

KEELERica 

Furniture 
Manufacturers 

AND  UPHOLSTERERS. 
ORDERED  WORK  A  SPECIALTY. 

Washington  &  Elm  Sts.,  Boston. 

Factory  at  East  Cambridge. 

C.  P.  Keeler,      G.  A.  Keeler,     W.  F.  Bacall, 
R.  P.  Buzzell,    J.  F.  Small. 
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Dr.  J.  H.  Kidder. 

DENTIST. 

249  Essex  Street, 

LAWRENCE. 

THE 

Mansion  House 

On  the  Hill, 
Near  Phillips  Academy, 
Andover,  Moss. 


OPEN  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 


In  the  summer  season  the  house  is  delightful. 
During  cold  weather  is  kept  warm  and  com- 
fortable throughout  with  hot  water. 
Terms,  $12.50  to  $17  a  week. 
$2.50  per  day. 


E.  P.  HITCHCOCK,  Proprietor. 


Elm  House  Stables. 

W.  H.  HIGGINS,  Prop'r. 


First-class  Livery  and  Boarding  Stable.  Elegan 
New  Brake  and  Tally-Ho  Coaches  for  Ex- 
cursions and  Games.    Carriages  fur- 
nished for  all  occasions. 

Elm  Square,  Andover. 


T.  A.  Holt  &  Co. 


Dry  6oo<te 

AND 

Groceries. 


Basement  Baptist  Church, 

CENTRAL  ST.,  -  ANDOVER. 


CHARLES  H.  GILBERT, 

DENTIST. 


Bank  Building,  Main  St.,  Andover. 


OFFICE  HO  U  IIS: 

8  to  12.30  o'clock  a.  it.     2  to  5.30  p.  m. 
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BENJAMIN  BROWN, 

DEALER  IN 

BOOTS,  SHOES  and  RUBBERS, 

Headquarters  for  Dress,  Tennis,  and  Ball 
Shoes.  Custom  work  and  repairing  in 
all  its  branches.    Maker  of  the 
foot  and  base-ball  shoes,  1890. 

flain  Street,  Andover,  Mass. 


THOMAS  E.  RHODES, 

DEALER  IN 

CONFECTIONERY, 

Ice  Cream,  Cigars,  Tobacco, 
Soda,  Etc.  Lunch  Room. 
St.  Railway  Station. 

Main  Street,  Andover,  Mass. 


C.  T.  Briggs.    W.  A.  Allyn.  J.  H.  Safford.    L.  P.  Collins 

BRIGGS  &  ALLYN  HANUFACTURING  CO., 

Manufacturers  of  Doors,  Sash,  Blinds. 

EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF  HOUSE  FINISH,  HARD   WOOD   VENEERED  DOORS, 
MOULDINGS,  OF  ALL  KINDS,     STAIR  BUILDERS. 


Lawrence,  flass. 


C.  A.  LAWRENCE  &  SON, 

N.  S.  S.  TOMPKINS, 

Photograph  and  View 

DEALER  IN 

PHOTOGRAPHERS ! 

PAINTS  AND  OILS, 

181  Essex  Street,  Lawrence. 

Chemicals,  Mill  Supplies,  Etc. 

Ferrotypes  of  all  styles. 

101  Essex  St ,  Lawrence. 

Photographer,  Isavrence. 

Elevator  to  Studio.  Special  Rates  to  P.  A.  Men. 

G.  H.  McClellan,  Agent,  E.  C  3-4. 


F.  A.  CORB1N. 


Importing  Tailor. 

IOOO  Cb&pel  Street, 
New  Haven,  Ct. 


THE  POPULAR 

XTEW  •  MAIL! 


Diamond  Frame,  $  1  00 


Cushion  Tiros;  Tangent  Spokes,  nickeled 
to  intersections;  stronger  and  handsomer  than 
direct  spokes.  Diamond  Frame,  brazed 
at  all  points.  Easy  Garford  Saddle, 
New  Mail  pattern  low  handle  bar. 

Also,  New  Mail,  Ladies'  Pattern,  -  -  -  -  jjSioo 
"    New  Mail,  Pnuematics,  -  $120  and  5150 

"    New  Mail,  Boys'  Diamond,  $60 

'    Other  makesBoys'  Safeties,  $35 

'E^^See  them  and  get  Catalogue  and  list  of 

second  hand  wheels.  Bargains. 

Wm.  Bead  &  Sons,  Manufacturers, 

IOT  WASHINGTON  ST.,      BOSTON,  MASS 


HEADQUARTERS 

—  FOR  — 

BASE  BALLS 

LAWN  TENNIS  GOODS, 
FOOT-BALLS,  &c. 

DYER  &  CO., 

337  Essey  Street, 
Lawrence. 

Violins,  Banjos,  Guitars,  all  kinds  of 
Musical  Merchandise  and 
Strings. 


O.  A.  Jenkins  &  Co. 

College  Hatters. 


CORRECT  STYLES.  SUPERIOR  QUALITY. 

CANES,  UMBRELLAS,  MACKINTOSHES. 

407  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


Jos. 

Bradley 

Tailor 

arjd 

Furpisber  I 


A 

Specialty 

Of  the  most  Correct 
Styles  in  Suitings,  Trouserings, 
and  Overcoatings. 

FINE  MEN'S  FURNISHINGS. 

DRESS  SUITS  TO  LET. 

AGT.  SCRIPTURE'S  LAUNDRY. 

16 


Main  Street. 

Andover, 


Mass. 


flbbtlltps  Bnbover 

/Ifotrtor. 

a  Xtteran?  flDaaa3ine  pubUsbeo  bs  tbe  Stents  of 
IPbUUps  acaoems. 


MARCH,  1893. 


CONTENTS. 

The  Romance  of  Prairie  Ridge,  E.  '93  

161 

Bicycling  in  Holland,  Pierre  R.  Porter. 

165 

Wilhelm  Tell,  Lines  589-602, 

W.  B.  Parker, 

169 

Uncle  Peter  on  the  War,  Howard  P.  Sanders.  . 

170 

174 

To   ,  (poem),  Charles  E.  Thomas. 

177 

Jack's  Mistake,  A.  T.  Strong, 
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178 

A  School  Boy's  Life  at  Andover,  Joseph  Cook,  P.A.  '57. 

181 

A  National  Evil,  William  M.  Gardner. 

185 

Editorials,     .      .  .190 

Mirage,  . 

196 

The  Month,      .      .  192 

Leaves  from  Phillips  Ivy, 

199 

Clippings,      .      .  .195 

Books,  .... 

200 
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Stanbarb  Glotbtng  Go. 

MANUFACTURING  RETAILERS  OF 

HIGH  i  GRADE  *  CLOTHING 

PROM  BOTH  FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  FABRICS.  ALSO, 
ADVANCE  STYLES  IN  TROUSERS,  SUITS, 
AND  OVERCOATS. 


Full  Evening  Dress  Suits  Constantly  on  Hand. 


395  WASHINGTON  ST.,  BOSTON. 


Successful  Results 

In  photography  are  easily  attainable  by  the  use  of  proper  materials. 
BLAIR'S  FILH,  in  rolls,  affords  the  only  reliable  medium  for  making 
continuous  exposures  without  shifting  or  reloading.    It  is  CLEAN, 
QUICK,  and  UNIFORM,  and  safe  for  all  seasons,  as  it  will  NEVER 
FRILL. 

BLAIR'S  CAHERAS,  notably  the  KAMARET  and  HA  WKE  YE, 
are  leaders  in  design,  in  finish,  and  in  popularity,  prices  ranging 
from  $12.50  to  $100. 

These  goods  are  manufactured  by  THE  BLAIR  CAHERA  CO.,  which  con- 
cern has,  by  the  way,  been  successfully  manufacturing  photographic 
apparatus  since  1880,  and  now  has  establishments  at  471  Tremont 
Street,  Boston;  451  Broadway,  New  York ;  245  State  Street,  Chi- 
cago, as  well  as  factories  at  Pawtucket,  R.I.  E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  & 
CO.,  New  York,  are  Trade  Agents.  Send  to  any  of  the  above  ad- 
dresses for  illustrations  and  price-lists. 
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ORIGINATOR  OF  THE 

FAMOUS 

Ibollanbette ! 

A  16x20  Crayon  ready  for  framing, 
given  with  each  order. 


611  Washington  St.,  -  Boston,  Mass. 
Brtislic  'Photography. 


Class  Work  Solicited. 


Mackintoshes ! 


10  Per  Cent. 

REBATE  TO  STUDENTS  OF 
PHILLIPS  ACADEMY 
ONLY. 


The  most  complete  line  of  Mackintoshes 
in  the  city  in  the  latest 
styles  and  textures. 


49  SUMMbK  b  1  Ktt  I . 

BOSTON. 


THE 


Made  for  Gentlemen  only.    In  Sizes  and  Half-Sizes,  from  4  to  10.    In  Width 
from  1  to  7.    Calf,  Kid,  Kangaroo,  Patent  Leather,  Goat,  and 
Ooze  Calf,  (in  Fancy  Colors),  at  all  our 

Crawford  Shoe  Stores, 

BOSTON  STORES:  225  Washington  St.;  611  Washington  St.;  22  and  24 Park  Sq.;  182  Boyls- 
ton  St.;  Under  U.  S.  Hotel;  45  Green  St.;  56  Main  St.,  (Charlestown.) 

Bouve,  Crawford  Co.,  Corporation^cr. 

JC^-Members  of  the  Gradttating  Class  who  go  to  Yale,  will  find  a  full  line  of  our  shoes  at  Our 
New  Haven  Store,  808  CHAPEL  STREET. 
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Boston  &  Albany  Railroad. 

THE  ONLY  FIRST-CLASS  THROUGH  CAR  LINE  FROM 
NEW  ENGLAND  TO  THE  WEST. 


HORTEST  and  QUICKEST  route  to  Albany,  Syracuse,  Rochester,  Buffalo, 
Cleveland,  Toledo,  Detroit,  Cincinnati,  Columbus,  Louisville,  Chicago,  St. 
Louis  and  all  points  in  the  West  and  Northwest.  The  only  line  from  New  England 
running  DINING  CARS  to  the  West.  Accommodations  in  Sleeping  and  Draw- 
ing-Room  Cars  reserved  any  number  of  days  in  advance,  on  application  to  Ticket 
Agent,  232  Washington  Street,  or  to 

A.  S.  HANSON,  Gen.  Pas.  Agent, 

■ — •+  B0STON,  MASS. 


THE  LARGEST  STOCK 

—  OF  — 

Drafting  Instruments 

And  Supplies,  and  Artists'  Materials  in 
New  England,  is  at 

Wadsworth,  Howland  &  Co's, 

84  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


Diamonds,  Watches, 

BADGES,  MEDALS. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  Badges,  Medals,  Yacht 
Club  Flags  and  Pins  of  all  descriptions.  Send 
for  estimates  and  designs.  Old  Gold  and 
Silver  bought  and  exchanged. 

C.  A.  W,  CROSBY  &  SON, 

-t  ?  2  Wa sh  in  f/ton  St.,  Boston . 

GEO,  P,  RAYMOND. 


Theatrical  Costumer. 

.5  PEMBERTON  SQUARE, 
Boston,  3f<(ss. 
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ALLAND 

BROS. 

Practical  Tailors. 


Note. — We  are  practical  Tailors  and  Cutters 
and  give  our  personal  attention  to  the  cutting 
and  fitting,  all  garments  being  made  up  on  the 
premises  under  our  constant  supervision,  thus 
enabling  us  to  produce  the  very  best  garment 
in  fit,  style  and  workmanship,  at  a  price  which 
we  are  confident  is  about  one-third  less  than  the 
same  class  of  tailoring  elsewhere.  Inspection 
of  same  invited. 

Alland  Brothers,  Practical  Tailors, 

3  Park  St,,  Boston. 

(Street  Floor.)  Notman  Entrance.    Notice  our 
Window  Exhibit. 


HIGH-CLASS 

TAILORING 

For  Gentlemen 

Reasonable  Prices. 

OUR  SPECIALTY. 

Suitings,  $35 

and  upwards. 
Overcoatings,  $35 

and  upwards. 
Trouserings,  $9 

and  upwards. 
Dress  Suits,  $50 

and  upwards. 
From  all  Fashionable 
cloths,  silk-lined. 


Fall  River  Line  to  STew  York ! 

Steamers  PILGRIM  and  PLYMOUTH  in  Commission. 

Pullman  Vestibuled  Express  Train  leaves  Boston  from  Park  Square  Station  at  6  P.  M. 
week  days,  and  7  P.  M.  Sundays,  connecting  with  steamer  at  Fall  River  in  So  minutes.  A  Fine 
Orchestra  on  each  steamer.    Baggage  checked  from  hotel  or  residence  in  Boston  to  destination. 


Shore  Line  All  Rail  Route  to  New  York. 

9  A.  M.  COLONIAL  EXPRESS.  Through  Coaches,  Boston  to  Washington  without 
change,  Buffet  Smoker,  Buffet  Drawing  Room,  and  Day  Coaches. 

10.00  A.  M.  DAY  EXPRESS.  Through  Coaches,  Mail,  Drawing- Room,  and  Buffet  Cars 
Boston  to  New  York. 

1.00  P.  M.  AFTERNOON  EXPRESS.  Through  Coaches  and  Drawing  -  Room  Cars, 
Boston  to  New  York. 

2  P.  M.  LIMITED  EXPRESS.  Parlor  Cars  and  Parlor  Smoking  Car  Boston  to  New 
York,  and  Dining  Car  Boston  to  New  London. 

5  P.  M.  "GILT  EDGE"  EXPRESS.  Through  Coaches,  Parlor  Smoking  and  Drawing 
Room  Cars  Boston  to  New  York,  and  Dining  Car  Boston  to  New  London. 

12  NIGHT,  MIDNIGHT  EXPRESS.  Through  Cars,  Sleeping,  Stateroom-Sleeping  and 
Mail  Cars,  Boston  to  New  York. 

Tickets,  Drawing-Room  Car  Seats,  and  Sleeping  Car  Berths  secured  at  3  Old  State  House 
Corner  Washington  and  State  Streets. 

"  J.  R.  KENDRICK,  Gen.  Mgr.  O.  C.  R.  R.        GEO.  L.  CONNOR,  G.P.A.  O.C.R.R. 
L.  H.  PALMER,  Agent,  3  Old  State  House. 
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Fine  Novelties  and  Specialties 

MEN'S  FINE  FURNISHINGS 

Importations  contain  the  NEWEST  EFFECTS  and  Laimt  DESIGNS  of 
the  Largest  European  Manufacturers. 

F.  C.  SAVAGE  &  COMPANY, 
164  Tremont  Street,     -    -    Boston,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 


F.  S.  Frost,   H.  A.  Lawrence,   H.  C.  Gardner. 

ARTISTS' 

MATERIALS 

FOR   CRAYON  AND  CHARCOAL 
DRAWING,  OIL  AND  WATER 
COLOR  PAINTING. 


MATHEMATICAL  INSTRUMENTS, 

ARCHITECTS'  AND  ENGINEERS'  SUP- 
PLIES, ETC.,  ETC. 


FROST  &  ADAMS, 

IMPORTERS, 

37  Cornhill,  Boston,  Mass. 


ABOVE  BUTTON  HOLES 
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Tailor, 

To  ®  if)e  «  fiaraard  «  Co-operative, 

No.  Tl    Beacon  Street,  Boston, 

OPPOSITE  PUBLIC  GARDEN. 

AGENT  FOR  WHITTAKER  &  COMPANY,  AND  HILL  BROS., 

LONDON,  W. 

Tborptop  Brothers. 

PL0RJ3T3. 

Fancy  Roses,  Orchids,  and  every  variety  of  Choice  Cut  Flowers  at  the 
notice.    Bouquets,  Baskets,  etc.,  for  all  occasions.    Goods  deliv- 
ered free  in  Andover.    A  trial  order  will  convince  you 
that  the  place  to  order  flowers  for  any 
occasion,  is  at 

THORNTON  BROS., 

384  Broadway,        LAWRENCE.       Telephone,  263-3. 
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THE  LATEST  ENGLISH 

STYLE  IN 

FALL  DERBY. 

Heavy  Oxford 

Cheviot  Shirts, 

Made  to  order,  3  for  $10.    Send  for 
samples.  Goods  sent  on 
approval. 

L.  E.  FLETCHER  &  CO., 

15&  I^lston  £t.,  Boston. 


Millar  &Weltch 

(Successors  to  Wm.  K.  Millar  &  Co.) 


Opticians. 


Manufacturers  of  and  Retail  dealers  in 

EYE  GLASSES, 

Spectacles,  Opera  and  Field  Glasses, 
and  First-Class  Optical  Goods 
of  Every  Description. 


OPTHALMIC  SURGEONS  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY. 


38  West  St.,  Boston. 
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MY  SPECIALTY, 

THE  LARGEST  AND  BEST  ASSORTMENT  OF  THE  MOST 
CORRECT  LONDON  STYLES. 


CONSTANTLY   IN   RECEIPT  OF 

THE  LATEST  LOND0N  NOVELTIES. 

NEW   LOCATION  : 

Transcript  Building,   -  -  328  Washington  St,  Boston, 
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Conducted  by  the  Editors  in  connection  with  the  following 
Contributing  Board : 

G.  B.  MOORE,  '93.       W.  B.  PARKER,  '93.       C.  E.  THOMAS,  '93. 
A.  C.  MACK,  '94.    D.  GORDON,  '95.     T.  R.  TEMPLE,  '95. 

^HE  MIRROR  is  published  on  the  first  of  October,  November,  December, 
February,  March,  May  and  June  of  each  Academic  year,  by  the  students 
of  Phillips  Andover  Academy. 

The  subscription  price  is  $1.50  per  year,  or  25  cents  per  single  number,  pay- 
able in  advance. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  magazine,  first,  to  promote  literary  life  in  the  school. 
With  this  in  view,  the  editors  will  strive  not  only  to  secure  the  best  work  from 
the  best  pens,  but  also  to  encourage  and,  so  far  as  possible,  to  assist  men  not 
habituated  to  writing. 

The  magazine  is  intended,  as  well,  for  a  medium  of  communication  between 
the  undergraduate  body  and  the  Alumni.  To  this  end,  a  paper  by  some  prominent 
alumnus  will  appear  in  each  number,  and  a  special  department  will  be  devoted  to 
alumni  notes. 

The  Editors  will  recruit  the  Contributing  Board,  as  occasion  demands,  from 
men  who  have  shown  marked  ability  in  the  quality  and  amount  of  their  work  for 
the  magazine. 

From  the  Contributing  Board,  will  be  filled  all  vacancies  arising  from  time 
to  time  on  the  Editorial  Staff. 

All  contributions  should  be  addressed  to  Editors  of  The  Phillips  Andover 
Mirror,  and  all  business  communications  to 

G.  H.  McCLELLAN, 
Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass.  Financial  Manager. 


The  Rndoucr  Press 


L.  P.  Hollander  &  Co. 


Special  Departments 


For  qocm<3  nfflgi 


Fine  Tailoring;  High  Class  Heady-Made  Clothing: 
Exclusively  Our  Own  Make;  Furnishing 
Goods:  Shirts  a  Specialty. 


Our  representative  will  be  in  Andover  several  times  during  the  sea- 
son, with  a  full  line  of  samples,  due  notice  of  which  will  be  given. 


Boy/ston  Street  and  Park  Square, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


Celebrated  ^ats,  Umbrellas, 
CANES  AND  UMBRELLAS. 


Collins  6c  Fairbanks, 

381  WASHINGTON  ST.,  -  BOSTON. 


Opposite  Franklin  Street. 
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§oard  of  Editor^ : 

N.  A.  SMYTH,  Conn.,  President  of  Board. 
R.  C.  GILMORE,  Vermont.  P.  R.  LESTER,  Georgia. 

C.  P.  KITCHEL,  Ohio.  J.  W.  LEWIS,  S.  Dakota. 

W.  McC.  GARDNER,  Kansas. 
G.  H.  McCLELLAN,  Ka^as,  Financial  Manager. 

IDol.  2.  flDarcb,  1893.  mo,  5, 


Zbc  IRomance  of  prairie  IRiooe, 

peaceful  time  anywhere  is  the  cool  of  a  summer  afternoon,  when 
the  breezes  that  disappeared  early  in  the  morning  in  alarm  at  the 
fierceness  of  the  sun,  begin  to  steal  cautiously  back,  and  rustle  inquiring- 
ly in  the  tree-tops,  until  they  take  courage  again  and  gently  go  about  their 
duty  of  refreshing  the  gasping  earth. 

But  doubly  peaceful  is  it  when  these  same  breezes,  that  in  the  city 
bring  to  men's  ears  only  a  momentary  lull  in  the  endless  roar  of  the  streets, 
waft  with  them  the  lowing  of  cows  as  they  come  slowly  up  from  the  pas- 
ture, lingering  a  moment,  knee-deep  in  the  pasture-brook,  for  a  last  draught 
of  its  cool  waters,  and  the  lazy  barking  of  the  collie  that  follows  them, 
barking  merely  as  a  matter  of  form,  for  there  is  nothing  whatever  in  the 
behaviour  of  his  meek  charges  to  warrant  it,  and  the  sleepy  twittering  of 
the  birds  settling  themselves  for  the  night  in  the  wild  cucumber  vines 
before  the  porch. 

The  old  man  that  sat  there  upon  the  well-worn  porch  of  the  village 
store  had  heard  just  such  sounds  as  these  for  sixty-five  years,  and  still,  to 
all  appearances  they  had  not  failed  to  impart  to  him  some  of  their  all- 
pervading  spirit  of  peacefulness  and  rest.    For  his  chair  was  tilted  back- 
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wards  at  an  angle  to  say  the  least  dangerous,  and  his  boots  were  placed 
at  a  maximum  height,  so  far  as  his  personal  safety  was  concerned,  on  one 
fluted  side  of  the  post  before  him,  which  bore  traces  of  the  boot-marks  of 
half  a  century  of  idlers.  His  head  had  fallen  forward  and  a  faintly  smok- 
ing pipe  was  hanging  loosely  from  one  corner  of  his  mouth,  but  his  eyes 
only  half  shut,  showed  that  he  was  still  awake,  though  fast  yielding  to  the 
sweet  Nepenthe  of  this  July  afternoon. 

Suddenly,  however,  the  charm  was  rudely  broken.  "  Well,  I  never  ! 
Ef  there  ain't  Edie  Hunter  up'n  about  again  !  That  do  beat  the  — "  and 
the  whack  with  which  Uncle  Billy  brought  his  weighty  boots  to  the  porch 
floor  supplied  the  missing  word.  The  first  shock  of  surprise  over,  he  sat 
bolt  upright  in  his  chair  and  took  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth  to  gaze  won- 
deringly  after  the  figure  in  white  sunbonnet  and  blue  calico  dress,  just 
then  crossing  the  shady  street,  near  the  general  store  and  Post  Office  over 
which  Uncle  Billy,  equally  efficient  in  both  positions,  presided  as  store- 
boy  and  United  States  Post-master,  respectively.  Now  it  was  maintained 
by  some  that  Uncle  Billy  slept  with  that  pipe ;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  the 
occasions  upon  which  he  had  been  seen  without  it  were  so  rare  as  to  form, 
with  their  accompanying  circumstances  and  details,  interesting  topics  of 
conversation  around  many  a  Prairie  Ridge  fire-place  on  Saturday  evenings. 
But  this  unwonted  act  will  be  understood  when  it  is  explained  ;  that  just 
a  day  or  two  before  Edith  Hunter  had  been  taken  dangerously,  nay,  many 
feared,  even  fatally,  ill. 

Hgr  illness  had  been  eagerly  watched  by  the  little  community,  for  of 
all  its  inhabitants  she  was  the  last  it  could  afford  to  lose.  If  sickness 
invaded  a  home,  Edith  was  there  before  the  doctor,  and  carried  out  his 
orders  after  he  had  gone.  Her  knowledge  of  plasters,  liniments,  "yarbs,  " 
and  like  means  and  instruments  of  healing  was  considered  something 
more  than  human,  by  the  small  boy  to  whose  measles  or  broken  limb  she 
ministered.  And  then,  when  the  gaunt  form  of  Death  passed  over  the 
little  village,  Edith's  soft  voice  and  cheering  presence  did  as  much  toward 
allaying  the  pain  and  sorrow  as  the  less  practical  services  of  the  white- 
headed  old  parson. 

The  first  glance  at  her  face  told  you  that  she  was  pretty  ;  the 
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second  that  she  was  beautiful.  And  yet,  with  it  all,  there  was  an  expres- 
sion of  sadness,  not  gloomy,  nay,  rather  triumphant,  as  of  one  who  has 
challenged  the  worst  and  fears  it  no  longer,  who  has  met  a  great  sorrow 
and  conquered  it.  For  this  woman  was  not  one  of  the  thousands  to  whom 
War  seemed  but  a  radiant  vision,  marshalled  in  to  the  sound  of  drum  and 
trumpet,  the  stirring  rattle  of  musketry,  and  with  only  Victory  in  its 
wake  ;  but  one  of  those  unheard-of  millions,  on  either  side,  to  whom  it  was 
a  night-mare  of  horror,  heralded  by  sounds  of  weeping  and  lamentation, 
heart  torn  from  heart,  and  in  train,  striving  vainly  to  hide  their  hideous 
shades  beneath  the  mask  of  Glory,  naught  but  Death  and  his  offspring, 
Desolation. 

Though  the  smoke  of  the  Civil  War  had  scarcely  cleared  away,  and 
the  echo  of  its  cannon  barely  died  out,  it  seemed  to  this  lonely  girl  as  if 
it  had  all  happened  in  another  world.  How  well  she  remembered  the 
day — such  a  short  while  ago  it  seemed  —  when  Uncle  Billy  received  the 
President's  call  for  volunteers,  and  how  on  that  same  evening  John  had 
told  her  that  he  had  enlisted  in  the  newly  organized  company,  so  the  wed- 
ding which  was  to  take  place  in  two  months  would  have  to  be  postponed 
for  just  two  or  three  months  more,  until  the  war  was  over.  And  then, 
with  a  bitter  smile,  she  remembered  how  she  had  pictured  to  herself  John 
riding  a  fiery  black  charger,  at  the  head  of  his  men,  half  turning  in  his 
saddle  to  exhort  them,  while  with  drawn  sabre  he  pointed  toward  the  flee- 
ing enemy,  just  as  General  Washington  was  doing  in  the  picture  above 
the  fire-place  in  the  dining-room.  And  then  she  remembered  the  vague 
accounts  they  had  received  of  battles  and  skirmishes,  and  how,  once,  she 
had  read  in  a  Springfield  paper  that  "  1st  Sergeant  John  Higgins,  Com- 
pany A,  49th  Regiment,  Illinois  Volunteers,  is  hereby  appointed  1st 
Lieutenant,  to  rank  from  date,  and  be  obeyed  and  respected  accordingly,  " 
and  in  the  joy  they  had  given  her  she  remembered  the  very  words,  for 
surely  this  was  the  first  step  toward  the  fiery  charger  and  the  drawn  sabre. 

And  then  after  that  —  but  why  need  she  suffer  it  all  over  again  ? 
John  had  been  reported  missing  at  roll-call  after  the  battle  of  Ringgold, 
so  he  had  fallen  fighting,  and  next  to  his  coming  home,  this  was  the  best 
that  could  have  happened.    So  then  and  there  Edith  resolved  that  though 
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well-nigh  comfortless  herself,  she  would  give  comfort  to  those  who  needed 
it  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  she.  It  was  then  her  mission  of  charity  be- 
gan ;  from  that  time  forth  she  became  a  ministering  angel,  and  in  every 
household  of  Prairie  Ridge  "her  name  was  a  blessing  to  speak.  " 

It  was  strange  how  the  Fates  had  conspired  to  disturb  Uncle  Billy's 
peace  of  mind  that  afternoon.  Perhaps  if  they  had  realized  his  importance 
they  would  have  been  more  careful,  for  their  next  move  was  really  unpar- 
donable. Uncle  Billy  was  dozing  off  again,  just  sleepy  enough  not  to 
notice  the  sound  of  buggy  wheels  that  stopped  before  the  store,  for  this 
was  nothing  unusual  —  when  his  name  was  loudly  called.  Now  this  also 
was  nothing  unusual,  and  yet,  the  old  man  jumped  as  though  he  had  been 
shot,  for  as  he  turned  around,  there,  running  up  to  embrace  him  was  John — 
John  left  for  dead  on  the  field  of  Ringgold,  and  John  brought  back  to 
life  again. 

The  next  moment  Uncle  Billy  was  leading  the  young  man  up  to  the 
gate,  through  which  the  white  sun-bonnet  had  passed  just  a  moment  before  ; 
and  there,  as  John  passed  up  the  shell  walk,  Uncle  Billy  lingered  a  moment, 
and  then  returning  his  pipe  to  its  accustomed  place,  turned  slowly  back 
toward  the  store,  and  you  must  have  been  very  near  to  have  heard  the 
chuckle  he  uttered  every  few  steps.  Possibly,  it  was  the  thought  that  a 
cloud  had  passed  from  the  heart  of  the  one  he  loved,  but  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  he  was  anticipating  the  effect  this  story  would  have  upon  the  idlers 
at  his  store  next  Saturday  night. 

As  for  the  young  man,  he  crossed  the  veranda  and  entered  the  house 
just  as  Edith  descended  the  stair-way.  And  then,  —  but  I  regret  to  say 
that  what  followed  there  in  that  hall  will  have  to  be  classed  among  the 
infinite  "  things  no  fellahs  can  find  out,  "  for  then  a  considerate  draught 
gently  blew  the  door  shut. 

However,  Uncle  Billy  has  one  more  story  to  tell  on  Saturday  nights, 
and,  as  he  is  the  only  really  important  personage  in  Prairie  Ridge,  when 
I  say  that  he  is  satisfied,  there  is  nothing  more  to  tell. 

E.  '93- 
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Bicycling  in  Ibollanfc, 

f~^N  a  clear,  bright  July  morning  we  disembarked  from  the  Harwich 
steamer,  and  set  foot  on  the  quay  at  Rotterdam.  For  a  few  moments 
we  stood  idly  watching  the  passengers  wending  their  way  into  the  town, 
and  were  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do ;  for  here  we  were  in  Holland, 
knowing  nothing  of  the  language,  and  still  less  of  the  road  to  the  Hague, 
which  we  hoped  to  reach  that  evening.  At  last,  confident  that  in  follow- 
ing the  mass  of  people  we  could  not  go  far  wrong,  we  silently  mounted 
our  wheels  and  rode  into  the  town. 

On  both  sides  of  the  narrow  street  tall  houses  with  picturesque  Dutch 
gables  met  our  gaze.  Soon  we  entered  what  seemed  to  be  one  of  the 
principal  streets,  though  surely  a  queer  one ;  for  through  the  middle  of 
the  street  ran  a  large  canal,  on  which  many  sturdy  Dutchmen  were  lazily 
propelling  clumsy  boats,  filled  with  vegetables  and  other  farm  products. 
Here  the  crowd  separated,  and  we  were  left  to  our  own  resources.  We 
had  heard  that  all  Dutchmen  can  understand  both  English  and  German, 
though  to  what  extent  we  did  not  yet  know  ;  so  stepping  up  to  a  passer- 
by, C —  asked  in  English  the  way  to  the  Hague.  The  man  only  stared 
at  him,  and  C —  giving  it  up  as  a  hard  job,  told  me  to  try  him  ;  so  turning 
to  the  man,  I  said  "  Sprechen  Sie  Deutsch  ? "  At  this  he  smiled,  and 
proceeded  in  very  poor  German  to  give  us  the  desired  information,  and, 
following  his  directions,  we  were  soon  speeding  along  the  tow-path  of  the 
canal  towards  the  Hague. 

The  road,  a  cinder  path  not  more  than  three  feet  wide,  ran  so  near 
the  canal,  that  it  was  only  by  the  utmost  care  that  we  managed  to  escape 
a  wetting  in  its  waters.  The  steeples  of  Rotterdam  were  fast  disappear- 
ing behind  us,  and  now  we  were  in  the  open  country.  On  all  sides,  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  the  country  was  perfectly  level,  the  green 
pastures  being  dotted  here  and  there  by  picturesque  Dutch  windmills,  the 
sails  of  which  were  slowly  revolving  with  the  light  breezes.  Clumsy  sail- 
boats glided,  as  if  by  magic,  over  the  unseen  canals,  which  intersected  the 
land  in  all  directions.    We  rode  rapidly  along  through  the  quaint  old 
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Dutch  towns,  which  looked  as  if  they  were  still  slumbering  in  the  past 
ages,  and  had  no  idea  of  the  present  world. 

At  length,  about  u  a.m.,  we  pulled  into  Delft,  about  eighteen  miles 
from  Rotterdam,  and  after  visiting  the  Cathedral  and  wandering  through 
the  canal-like  streets  of  the  town,  we  mounted  our  wheels  and  were  again 
on  our  way,  this  time  towards  the  Hague. 

Here  the  country  assumed  a  different  aspect,  and  instead  of  a  low, 
rolling  plain,  the  road  was  now  bordered  by  many  country  villas,  cozily 
situated  in  the  surrounding  groves.  The  Dutchman's  love  of  comfort  was 
well  shown  to  us  during  the  next  few  miles,  by  the  long  succession  of 
handsome  villas,  the  homes  of  the  rich  merchants  of  the  Hague.  Most 
of  them  were  surrounded  by  spacious  lawns  and  gardens,  each  containing 
its  little  coffee-house. 

The  architecture  of  these  houses  was  entirely  different  from  that 
generally  seen  in  European  countries,  and  resembled  more  our  own  style. 
At  the  Hague  we  were  struck  with  the  cosmopolitan  air  of  the  place. 
What  appeared  to  be  a  bakery  was  labelled  a  "  Boulangerie,"  and  a  few 
steps  farther  on  an  establishment  of  the  same  sort  took  the  name  of  a 
"  Backerei."  In  fact  the  Hollanders  seemed  to  have  a  knowledge  of  both 
English  and  French,  in  addition  to  German.  Next  we  visited  Schevenin- 
gen,  a  fashionable  watering  place  a  few  miles  from  the  city,  and  the  royal 
park,  a  beautifully  laid-out  district,  abounding  in  many  pretty  landscapes 
and  shady  nooks. 

From  the  Hague  we  rode  through  many  villas  of  the  same  sort, 
passing  now  and  then  small  villages,  where  the  little  Dutch  boys  took 
great  delight  in  yelling  incomprehensible  Dutch  phrases  at  us,  for  our 
cycling  suits  seemed  to  amuse  them  greatly. 

At  one  place,  in  crossing  a  small  bridge,  we  were  obliged  to  pay  toll. 
The  gate-keeper  spoke  English,  that  is,  he  knew  one  phrase,  "  I  think,'' 
which  he  brought  in  at  every  possible  opportunity.  From  this  point  a 
dummy  line  ran  by  the  side  of  the  road,  and  the  cars,  which  were  Ameri- 
can, looked  odd  enough  in  this  foreign  land. 

Towards  evening  we  rode  into  Haarlem,  having  covered  the  thirty 
miles  from  the  Hague  in  the  afternoon.    We  were  at  this  time  quite  too 
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hungry  to  appreciate  the  beauties  of  the  city,  and  quickly  sought  a  hotel. 
But  this  was  not  easily  found,  and  after  asking  some  dozen  or  more 
people,  all  of  whom  either  stared  at  us  or  directed  us  to  some  vague  place, 
which  turned  out  to  be  a  bakery  or  a  restaurant,  we  at  last  pulled  up 
before  a  quaint  old  hotel  in  one  of  the  side  streets,  and  at  once  did  ample 
justice  to  the  Dutch  cookery. 

Upon  coming  down  to  breakfast  next  morning  we  were  ushered  into 
a  spacious  room,  where  a  well-stocked  table  awaited  us.  The  room  had 
the  appearance  of  having  belonged  to  some  person  of  high  rank,  for  the 
walls  were  beautifully  frescoed,  and  from  the  lofty  ceiling,  which  must 
have  been  at  least  twenty  feet  high,  hung  a  large  old-fashioned  chandelier. 
The  furniture  was  all  of  oak,  and  this,  together  with  the  hard-wood  floor, 
gave  it  the  appearance  of  an  old  baronial  hall.  In  Haarlem  we  were  most 
unfortunate  in  not  being  able  to  hear  the  celebrated  Haarlem  organ ;  but 
this  is  exhibited  only  once  a  week,  and  of  course  this  was  not  the  day. 

From  Haarlem  the  road  led  along  the  broad  canal,  which  seemed, 
this  bright  morning,  fairly  alive  with  clumsy  sail-boats,  the  owners  of 
which  sat  in  the  sterns  lazily  smoking  their  pipes,  for  the  Dutch  are  great 
smokers,  and  are  said  to  measure  the  distance  from  port  to  port  not  by 
the  number  of  miles,  but  by  the  number  of  pipefuls  of  tobacco  consumed 
during  the  journey,  saying,  for  instance,  that  Amsterdam  is  "two  pipefuls  " 
from  Haarlem. 

The  country  around  Haarlem  is  perfectly  flat,  and  soon  after  leaving 
the  city  we  could  see  the  spires  of  Amsterdam  looming  up  in  the  dis- 
tance, seemingly  very  near,  but  in  reality  more  than  ten  miles  away.  In 
Amsterdam  one  misses  that  air  of  cleanliness  that  pervades  most  of  the 
Dutch  cities,  and  the  dense  smoke  arising  from  the  factories,  together 
with  disagreeable  odors  from  the  wharves,  renders  it  an  unpleasant  place 
on  a  hot  day. 

Here  an  adventure  befell  us,  which  shows  the  curiosity  of  the  Dutch 
as  a  people.  On  one  of  the  principal  streets  C —  stepped  into  a  shop  to 
inquire  the  location  of  a  certain  bank,  and  I  remained  outside  to  look  after 
the  wheels.  A  sturdy  butcher's  boy  walking  by  espied  the  bicycles,  and, 
stopping  short,  stared  vacantly  at  me.    Another  one  followed  his  example, 
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and  in  a  few~minutes  I  was  surrounded  by  a  group  of  Dutchmen,  of  all 
ages,  sizes,  and  descriptions,  who  surveyed  me  carefully  from  head  to  foot, 
indulging  now  and  then  in  some  side  remarks,  all  of  which,  however,  were 
utterly  incomprehensible  to  me.  But  when  C —  returned  to  release  me 
from  the  gazing  multitude  we  rode  quickly  away,  leaving  the  crowd  still 
staring  after  us  as  we  turned  the  corner. 

From  Amsterdam  the  road  led  along  the  Amstel  river,  whose  banks 
were  clotted  here  and  there  with  picturesque  villas,  similar  to  those  we  had 
seen  near  the  Hague.  Stopping  at  a  small  inn  near  the  river,  another 
surprise  awaited  us.  A  short,  thick-set  Dutchman,  with  bells  attached  to 
his  ankles  and  arms,  began  to  run  around  in  a  circle  before  us,  followed 
by  a  pack  of  yelling  dogs.  This  queer  proceeding  quite  astonished  us, 
and  upon  inquiring  what  it  meant,  we  were  informed  that  he  was  a  "  Geld 
Laufer,"  that  is,  one  who  exhibits  his  running  powers,  and  then  passes 
around  the  hat,  this  being  only  a  queer  form  of  begging. 

We  now  left  the  river,  and  following  a  small  canal,  that  wound 
picturesquely  in  and  out  among  the  meadows,  arrived  at  Weesp,  a  quaint 
Dutch  village,  intersected  by  clear  canals,  which  emptied  into  the  large 
canal  that  flowed  through  the  centre  of  the  village.  Here  we  had  a 
lunch  of  black  bread  and  milk,  which  are  quite  plenty  in  Holland,  and 
rode  on  towards  Hilversum.  Now  the  settlements  grew  thinner  and  the 
towns  were  farther  apart,  and  soon  we  were  travelling  over  a  marshy  land 
where  only  the  barren  ground  was  to  be  seen. 

But  the  canal  we  had  followed  since  leaving  the  river  was  still  there, 
and  soon  we  were  afforded  an  opportunity  of  making  its  acquaintance,  for 
C — ,  gazing  with  perhaps  too  much  admiration  at  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, and  being  too  near  the  canal,  calmly  rode  into  it,  but  the  water  not 
being  deep,  no  harm  was  done,  except  that  he  received  a  good  drenching 
and  lost  his  lantern,  which  sank  to  the  bottom,  and  could  not  be  found. 

Soon  after  this  little  episode  I  became  thirsty,  and  stopping  at  a 
farmhouse  asked  for  a  drink,  C —  declaring  that  he  had  had  enough  water 
for  one  day.  The  person  whom  I  had  addressed,  a  tall,  awkward-looking 
Dutch  girl,  dressed  in  the  usual  peasant's  costume,  accompanied  by  the 
ever-present  wooden  shoes,  stared  at  me,  and  then  deliberately  leaped 
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in  her  stocking-feet  to  the  doorstep,  about  five  feet  away,  and  left  her 
wooden  shoes  standing  in  the  thick  mud  of  the  barn-yard.  At  this  we 
laughed  heartily,  for  during  the  two  short  days  in  which  we  had  been 
in  Holland  we  had  come  to  look  upon  this  little  country  as  a  very 
strange  land,  where  one  might  expect  extraordinary  events  to  happen 
any  moment. 

Then  we  rode  on,  leaving  the  girl  still  staring  at  us,  and  after  a 
two-hours  ride  over  a  flat,  uninteresting  country,  reached  Hilversum,  a 
small  town  about  thirty  miles  from  Amsterdam,  and  there  rested  for 
the  night. 

Pierre  R.  Porter. 


TOUlbelm  Zcll 

Lines  589-602. 

O  'tis  a  glorious  gift  of  fleaven's  own, 

The  eyes'  glad  light.    All  creatures  draw  existence 

From  the  light,  each  glad  created  thing  — 

The  plant  itself  turns  joyous  to  the  brightness. — 

And  he  must  sit  there,  groping  in  the  night, 

In  gloom  eternal.  . . .  Never  shall  stir  him  more 

The  warm  green  of  the  meadow,  or  the  flower's  enamel. 

No  more  again  can  he  behold  in  splendor, 

The  glowing  grandeur  of  the  glacial  fields.] 

 To  die  is  nothing  ;  but  to  live  and  not  to  see, 

Is  misery  thousandfold.  . .  .  What  makes  you  look  on  me 
With  such  a  wondering  gaze  ?    Why,  I  have  two  sound  eyes, 
And  to  my  blind  old  father  cannot  give 
The  least  faint  glimmer  of  the  sea  of  light 
That  splendid,  blinding  presses  to  my  sight. 

IV.  B.  Parker. 
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Ulncle  peter  on  tbe  Mar. 

• 

"  ^^THEN  the  war  broke  out,"  began  Uncle  Peter,  "I  was  a  man  of 
nearly  thirty,  engaged  in  the  cotton  and  steamboat  business,  and 
was  making  a  considerable  amount  of  money  at  it  too,  for  the  river  busi- 
ness was  prosperous  in  those  days.  Although  so  young  I  had  amassed 
quite  a  snug  fortune,  which  consisted  of  three  fine  packets  and  several 
thousand  dollars  in  hard  cash.  The  first  year  of  the  war  my  business  was 
not  interrupted,  in  fact  it  was  better  than  ever  before,  as  I  transported 
troops  for  the  Confederate  government  all  the  way  up  the  river  as  far  as 
Memphis.  My  trips  used  to  extend  up  to  St.  Louis,  but  it  was  not  long 
before  I  had  to  shorten  them  on  account  of  the  Union  gunboats,  which 
were  steadily  pushing  our  fleet  down  the  river.  It  got  to  be  very  ticklish 
business,  as  we  often  dumped  cargo  within  a  mile  of  the  Yankee  fleet. 
Sometimes  it  was  cotton,  at  others  troops,  and  once  in  a  while  we  would 
ferry  a  band  of  contraband  niggers  further  down  the  river,  so  that  they 
might  not  see  the  gay  uniforms  of  the  Yankee  troopers.  Night  trips 
were  the  order  of  the  time,  and  the  boilers  were  always  kept  at  a  tremen- 
dous head  of  steam,  for  one  could  never  tell  what  was  going  to  happen. 

"  My  largest  boat  was  called  '  The  River  Belle. '  She  was  by  all 
odds  the  fastest  steamer  on  the  lower  Mississippi,  and  we  had  no  doubt 
she  could  show  her  stern  to  any  boat  the  Yankees  might  pursue  us  with. 
Many  a  dark  night  have  I  landed  the  gray  regiments  from  her  decks  in 
the  very  teeth  of  the  Yankees.  Many  a  time  have  we  raced  down  the 
river  under  every  pound  of  steam  the  boilers  could  hold,  hotly  pursued  by 
some  Yankee  gun-boat.  Those  were  audacious  trips,  when  a  man  stand- 
ing on  the  forward  deck  would  often  hear  the  bullets  whiz  past  his  head 
and  bury  themselves  in  the  thick  side  of  the  cabin.  But  it  was  only  a 
large  amount  of  the  shining  yellow  gold  that  purchased  them.  No  Con- 
federate bills  for  your  work !  No  man  would  have  liked  to  see  the  South 
gain  her  independency  more  than  I ;  but  from  the  first  I  never  believed 
she  was  able  to  win  it,  and  determined  to  come  out  of  the  war  with  some- 
thing laid  by  for  a  rainy  day,  if  it  were  possible.    True,  Jeff  Davis  could 
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have  seized  my  packet,  but  I  was  pretty  well  known  as  a  strong  sympa- 
thizer with  the  South,  and  so  they  trusted  me.  I  think  for  that  reason  I 
was  not  molested. 

"  Nothing  could  check  the  triumphant  advance  of  the  stars  and 
stripes,  and  after  a  hard  struggle  they  were  planted  within  a  few  miles 
of  Vicksburg.  The  Confederate  armies  had  fought  nobly,  but  they 
had  been  steadily  rolled  back  before  the  heavy  columns  of  Grant.  The 
river  was  now  black  with  the  armed  fleet  of  the  northern  colossus,  and 
from  a  forest  of  tall  chimnies  clouds  of  smoke  belched  forth,  casting  their 
black  shadows  over  the  heads  of  the  now  disconsolate  Confederate  armies, 
forewarning  them  of  inevitable  defeat. 

"The  women  of  New  Orleans  had  collected  together  a  lot  of  clo- 
thing and  supplies  for  Pemberton's  men,  and  when  we  steamed  into 
the  levee  I  was  asked  to  rush  it  up  the  river  as  quickly  as  possible,  since 
they  were  in  great  need  of  it.  We  jumped  aboard,  and  loaded  up  about 
as  quickly  as  the  job  was  ever  done,  and  started  for  Vicksburg.  We 
arrived  there  one  morning  about  the  gray  of  dawn,  and  found  a  regiment 
of  sharpshooters  waiting  to  be  taken  up  the  river.  My !  what  a  load  we 
had  when  we  left  Vicksburg.  We  were  weighed  down  nearly  to  the 
guards.  The  soldiers  spread  their  blankets  on  deck,  in  the  warm  sun- 
light and  slept  all  the  afternoon,  as  they  were  wearied  with  a  long  march 
of  the  night  before.  We  travelled  slowly,  partly  on  account  of  the  heavy 
cargo,  and  partly  because  we  did  not  want  to  come  too  close  to  the  Union 
fleet  in  the  daytime.  As  the  sun  sank  beneath  the  western  bluff  of  the 
river,  we  put  in  to  a  small  wharf  and  landed  our  cargo,  for  which  a  wagon 
train  was  waiting.  It  was  dark  as  pitch  when  we  set  out  again,  since 
there  was  no  moon.  We  made  fine  speed,  for  the  packet  was  now  light 
and  buoyant.  I  knew  the  river  like  a  book,  and  went  up  into  the  pilot- 
house and  took  the  wheel  myself,  knowing  that  it  would  be  fatal  to  ground, 
as  we  were  now  but  a  short  dozen  miles  from  the  Northern  gun-boats. 
Only  a  little  farther  and  we  would  have  those  sharpshooters  landed  ;  then 
back  again  to  Dixie  ! 

"  But  now  the  sullen  booming  of  cannon  was  heard  becoming  louder 
and  louder  as  we  sped  on.    The  sharp-shooters  moved  about  restlessly, 
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and  I  knew  by  the  way  they  clutched  their  long  rifles  that  they  were 
eager  for  the  fight.  Now  and  then  they  would  press  forward  and  lean  ea- 
gerly over  the  guards,  trying  vainly  to  pierce  the  inky  darkness.  We  now 
came  to  a  bend  in  the  river  where  high  bluffs  arose  on  either  side,  shut- 
ting off  the  river  beyond  from  our  gaze.  We  groped  our  way  by  instinct 
like  a  blind  man.  As  we  rounded  the  curve,  a  red  light  shone  out  dead 
ahead.  Could  it  be  one  of  the  Yankee  fleet  slipped  through  ?  No,  for 
now  a  signal  lantern  shone  on  her  port  side  and  we  knew  her  to  be  a 
friend.    She  slowed  up  and  came  close  to  us. 

"As  she  passed,  a  voice  from  the  quarter-deck  said,  'Whoever  you 
are,  for  God's  sake,  turn  back ;  our  fleets  have  been  whipped,  and  the 
Yankee  gun-boats  are  coming  like  demons  from  hell. '  With  that  she 
was  gone,  and  the  chuff,  chuff,  chuff  of  her  engines  died  slowly  away  on 
the  night  air.  The  river  was  so  full  of  shoals  at  this  point  that  it  would 
have  been  next  to  an  impossibility  to  turn  so  large  a  packet  as  the  '  Belle  ' 
in  broad  daylight,  to  say  nothing  of  in  the  night,  especially  in  such  a  dark  one 
as  this.  Thompson's  bend,  a  mile  farther  up,  was  the  place.  We  must  beat 
the  Yankee  fleet  there  at  all  hazards.  I  ordered  the  engineer  to 
pile  on  as  much  coal  as  the  furnace  would  hold  and  to  let  her  out  for  all 
there  was  in  her.  Three  of  the  Confederate  fleet  were  passed  on  the 
way -up,  all  imploring  us  to  turn  back  in  the  name  of  God  and  the  great 
Confederacy. 

"The  bend  was  reached,  and  still  no  sign  of  the  Union  fleet.  But 
hardly  had  we  swung  around  sideways  to  the  stream,  when  the  flaming 
chimneys  of  the  foremost  Yankee  gun-boat  were  seen  lighting  up  the 
heavens  with  a  reddish  glow.  Whew,  how  she  gained  on  us  while  we  were 
getting  straightened  around  to  the  current,  and  when  at  last  our  great 
wheels  were  once  more  pounding  the  water,  sending  us  back  to  Dixie,  she  was 
not  more  than  a  mile  astern  !  I  shall  remember,  it  seems  to  me,  after 
death  has  called  me,  how  I  sat  up  there  in  the  pilot-house  through  the  long 
weary  hours  of  the  night,  while  old  Jim  steered,  watching  those  glowing 
chimneys,  and  praying  God  to  hold  back  the  morning's  light  till  we  had 
shaken  that  demon  from  us. 

"  It  was  a  wild  trip  ;  everyone,  still  as  death,  holding  his  breath  in  hor- 
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rib] e  anxiety,  the  only  sound  breaking  the  silence  being  the  heavy  pound- 
ing of  the  engines  and  the  hiss  of  the  water  as  it  was  churned  into  foam. 
Down  in  the  engine-room  the  firemen,  stripped  to  the  waist,  fed  the  roar- 
ing flames,  while  the  sweat  rolled  off  their  grimy  bodies  in  streams.  Yes, 
we  were  gaining  ;  inch  by  inch  we  were  crawling  away.  If  it  would  only 
hold  dark  for  another  hour !  We  hoped  and  prayed  in  vain,  for  already 
streaks  of  pale  light  were  shooting  across  the  horizon,  and  we  were  not 
yet  out  of  gun  shot.  And  now,  as  the  sun  mounted  higher  and  higher, 
the  clustering  chimneys  of  the  Yankee  fleet  were  seen  far  up  the  river. 

"  We  heard  at  last  from  our  pursuer,  A  puff  of  smoke  belched  from 
her  bow  and  a  twelve-pound  ball  smashed  in  our  port  wheel-house,  dis- 
mantling the  huge  propeller.  Thus  disabled,  we  drifted  helplessly  with 
the  current.  All  seemed  lost,  and  we  were  about  to  strike  our  colors 
when  a  loud  boom  was  heard  behind  us  and  a  ball  passed  clean  through 
the  Yankee's  pilot-house.  It  was  the  Confederate  fleet  returned.  So  in- 
tently had  we  been  watching  our  pursuer  that  we  had  not  seen  the  Con- 
federate gun-boats  creeping  up  the  river  to  our  relief.  Those  on  board 
the  Yankee  steamer  must  have  seen  them  coming,  but  expecting  aid  soon, 
still  pushed  on.  Old  Jim,  the  pilot,  was,  I  found  out  afterwards,  the  only 
man  who  saw  the  Southern  gun-boats  coming.  There  was  a  pretty  stiff 
fight,  and  under  cover  of  it  we  sneaked  into  Vicksburg,  rejoicing  at  our 
deliverance.  Howard  P.  Sanders. 
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3ames  6.  Blaine. 

J— ^OR  breadth  of  character,  for  loftiness  of  purpose,  for  brilliancy  joined 
with  far-reaching  prudence,  for  broad-minded  patriotism,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  in  the  whole  course  of  American  history  a  more  strik- 
ing figure  than  that  of  James  G.  Blaine.  Leaving  out  of  the  question 
Washington  and  Lincoln,  the  one  the  father  of  his  country,  the  other  its 
saviour,  —  with  whom  it  would  be  almost  sacrilege  to  compare  another, 
Mr.  Blaine  easily  takes  rank  among  the  most  eminent  statesmen  of 
America. 

His  name  is  often  mentioned  in  connection  with  those  of  Clay  and 
Webster,  men  distinguished  for  unusual  eloquency,  brilliancy,  and  popu- 
larity, but  who  never  attained  the  presidency.  It  is  indeed  a  curious 
commentary  on  our  political  system  to  compare  these  three  men  each 
of  whom  cherished  the  worthy  and  honorable  ambition  of  becoming  the 
chief  ruler  of  his  country  with  some  of  those  who  did  attain  that  honor. 
It  would  seem  sometimes  as  though  men  of  the  least  attainments,  rather 
than  those  of  the  highest,  had  been  elected.  Even  in  our  earliest  history 
we  find  a  man  chosen  president  because  he  was  the  son  of  his  father,  and 
also  several  who  were  chosen  without  even  that  recommendation.  Nor  is 
it  only  in  recent  times  that  men  have  emerged  from  innocuous  desuetude 
to  figure  prominently  in  national  life  because  of  their  being  able  to  carry 
one  state  by  a  tremendous  majority. 

Mr.  Blaine  entered  public  life  during  the  canvass  of  '56,  while  he  was 
still  quite  young.  He  attached  himself  to  the  Republican  party,  which 
was  then  in  its  infancy,  and  was  a  delegate  to  the  first  National  Republi- 
can Convention.  In  the  campaign  which  ensued,  his  eloquence  and  logic 
on  the  stump  brought  him  into  national  prominence. 

He  was  a  friend  and  strenuous  supporter  of  Lincoln,  and  boldly 
arrayed  himself  against  slavery.  When  the  war  broke  out,  no  voice  more 
eloquently  or  effectively  called  the  loyal  men  of  the  North  to  the  protec- 
tion of  their  country  than  his.  He  was  then  a  member  of  the  Maine 
legislature,  and  when  his  constituents  learned  of  his  intention  to  enlist  as 
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a  volunteer,  the  petitions  to  remain  at  home  and  help  guide  the  ship  of 
state  were  so  numerous  that  he  abandoned  his  intention,  and  yielded  to 
the  requests  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

His  career  in  the  Maine  legislature  was  so  brilliant  that  it  was  but  a 
natural  step  that  he  should  be  sent  to  Washington  as  the  representative 
of  his  home  district  in  the  national  legislature.  In  1862  he  began  his 
congressional  career  of  twenty  years,  and  from  that  period  his  life  is  a  part 
and  parcel  of  the  life  of  the  United  States.  As  representative,  as  speaker 
of  the  house  for  three  successive  terms,  as  senator,  and  as  cabinet  min- 
ister, he  easily  took  rank  among  the  foremost. 

Mr.  Blaine  was  an  orator,  a  political  writer,  a  politician  in  the  higher 
sense  of  that  much-abused  word,  and  a  statesman.  His  reputation  as  an 
orator  was  gained  on  the  stump,  where  the  natural  magnetism  of  the  man 
had  a  chance  to  display  itself.  This  power  of  his,  of  drawing  men  to  him, 
was  one  of  his  most  remarkable  characteristics.  In  the  hearts  of  the 
great  mass  of  his  countrymen  he  was  almost  an  idol.  He  enjoyed  a 
popularity  never  before  equalled  by  any  American  except  Washington. 
Clay  had,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  same  popularity  in  his  time.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  Clay  lived  in  a  comparatively  smaller  world, 
where  the  issues  were  correspondingly  small. 

His  book  entitled  "Twenty  Years  in  Congress"  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  works  upon  our  recent  history.  In  this  work  Mr.  Blaine  uncon- 
sciously refutes  the  charge  that  he  was  a  narrow  partisan,  by  the  liberal 
and  broad-minded  way  in  which  he  outlines  the  characteristics  of  his 
congressional  colleagues  who  were  his  political  opponents.  No  trace  of 
bitterness  is  found  in  his  treatment  of  these  men  with  whom  he  had  so 
often  crossed  swords  in  battle  royal.  Indeed  some  of  his  warmest  per- 
sonal friends  were  among  those  who  differed  from  him  politically. 

He  was  a  politician,  in  the  sense  that  Julius  Caesar  was  a  politician  ; 
that  is,  he  had  the  power  of  making  men  see  his  view  of  the  question,  of 
impressing  them  with  the  fact  that  his  view  was  the  correct  one.  When 
we  speak  of  a  politician  we  are  too  apt  to  think  of  a  wire-puller,  a  ward- 
heeler,  a  man  who  trades  in  votes.  Why  call,  these  men  who  debauch  the 
suffrage,  politicians.    To-day,  that  word,  which  has  in  it  a  noble  meaning 
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and  which  used  to  be  considered  a  title  of  distinction,  is  a  term  of  re- 
proach. 

It  was  as  a  statesman,  however,  that  James  G.  Blaine  won  fame  and 
glory.  During  his  public  career,  his  every  act  was  to  further  the  prosper- 
ity of  his  country.  He  entered  Congress  while  the  war  was  in  progress, 
and  he  was  heartily  in  favor  of  prosecuting  the  war  with  vigor.  But  when 
hostilities  ceased  and  the  question  of  re-construction  arose,  his  was  a  pol- 
icy of  reconciliation  rather  than  coercion,  and  had  his  policy  been  adopted 
there  would  be  less  bitterness  between  the  North  and  South  to-day. 

His  position  on  the  tariff  and  finance  are  too  well-known  to  be  dis- 
cussed here.  But  the  policy  of  reciprocity,  which  was  the  product  of  his 
great  mind,  cannot  be  overlooked.  It  is  recognized  as  of  great  value  by 
the  leaders  of  both  parties.  By  it,  Mr.  Blaine  intended  to  draw  nearer  to 
the  United  States,  and  unite  by  a  bond  of  self-interest,  the  republics  of 
South  America.  Mr.  Blaine  cherished  the  hope  of  making  the  countries 
of  North  and  South  America  wholly  independent  of  Europe  and  depend- 
ent on  the  United  States.  This  was  his  policy  while  he  was  Secretary  of 
State.  In  his  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  America,  he  brought  this  idea 
from  the  store-house  of  his  great  intellect.  Reciprocity  and  the  Pan- 
American  Congress  of  recent  date  were  aids  to  this  purpose.  So  gigantic 
was  the  idea  that  some  of  his  contemporaneous  statesmen  could  not  grasp 
the  idea  of  it.  It  was  beyond  them.  So,  like  all  persons  of  their  class, 
they  raised  the  cry,  "Jingoism." 

His  foreign  policy  was  one  of  aggression.  His  purpose  was  to  main- 
tain the  rights  and  dignity  of  American  citizens  the  world  over.  His 
ideal  of  statesmanship  was  Daniel  Webster.  But  James  G.  Blaine's  great- 
ness, his  statesmanship,  his  lofty  purpose,  his  patriotism,  may  well  be  left 
for  future  generations  to  judge.  The  greatness  of  Webster  and  Clay  was 
not  fully  appreciated  while  they  lived.  Who  questions  it  to-day.  So  with 
Blaine,  future  generations,  free  from  partisan  bias,  will  mete  out  to  him  the 
glory  he  deserves.  It  has  been  said  that  he  was  an  intense  partisan,  that 
he  was  ambitious.  He  was  a  partisan,  in  the  sense  that"  he  serves  his 
party  best  who  serves  his  country  best ;  "  he  was  ambitious,  but  his  over- 
weening ambition  was  to  add  to  the  honor  and  glory  of  the  United  States. 
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At  the  funeral  of  Daniel  Webster,  one  of  his  neighbors,  standing 
beside  the  coffin,  and  looking  down,  said  with  simple  pathos,  "  Daniel 
Webster  the  world  will  be  lonely  without  you."  And  so  we,  looking  at 
the  void  left  by  this  great  man,  may  well  say,  "  The  world  will  be  lonely 
without  you."  Guy  B.  Moore. 


Ho  , 

Sometimes,  Love,  when  skies  are  gray, 

And  winter  winds  in  discord  shriek, 
Weary  of  strife,  I  turn  away 

With  heart  sad  as  the  north  winds  bleak. 

When  the  dawn  that  came  as  a  golden  dream, 
In  sluggish  gloom  has  ta'en  its  flight, 

And  my  life  at  morn  with  hope  agleam, 

Seems  changed  to  dross  in  the  vale  of  night  ; 

When  the  weary  years  bring  naught  but  pain, 
And  Love  is  dead  and  Joy  has  flown, 

Then  down  from  that  summer-tide  again 
On  soft  south  winds  thy  form  will  come. 

And  the  sad  March  day  grows  strangely  sweet, 

And  skies  of  lead  turn  summer-blue, 
And  spring  flowers  kiss  our  passing  feet, 

As  together  we  wander  Love's  dreamland  through. 

And  so,  though  Winter's  skies  be  gray, 
And  Winter's  winds  in  discord  shriek, 

Still  spreading  sunshine  o'er  the  way, 
Thou  comest,  Love,  thy  love  to  seek. 

Char  Its  E.  Tliovias. 
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3acfe's  flDtetafce, 

JT  certainly  was  a  most  peculiar  thing  for  Jack  to  do  ;  but  after  you  get 
to  know  Jack  Doolittle  as  well  as  I  do,  it  will  not  surprise  you  so 
much.  Jack  and  I  had  always  been  chums  since  we  first  had  seen  each 
other — companions  in  misery  —  at  the  entrance  exams.  We  were  room- 
mates, living  together  on  the  best  of  terms  in  our  limited  quarters,  ■ — 
"barracks"  we  sometimes  called  them,  —  on  one  of  the  elm-lined  streets 
of  the  old  college  town  of  Havenbridge. 

Jack  was  as  good-natured,  good-hearted  a  fellow  as  ever  lived,  but 
like  the  rest  of  us  poor  mortals,  he  had  his  faults.  These  were  but  trivial, 
and  I  could  have  forgiven  them  all  if  he  had  only  overcome  his  absurd 
habit  of  falling  in  love  at  any  and  all  times,  and  in  the  most  hopeless 
ways. 

At  first  this  may  seem  to  have  been  a  most  interesting  peculiarity, 
but  to  me,  upon  whom  he  always  called  in  an  emergency,  it  grew  very 
tiring.  I  recall  a  particular  instance  in  which  he  was  worse  off  than 
usual.  He  had  taken  great  pains  to  impress  this  upon  me,  together  with 
the  fact  that  his  fair  charmer  was  one  of  the  most  — .  Yes,  I  have  it  all 
by  heart,  but  I  will  not  repeat. 

It  was  Jack's  regular  night  for  making  his  weekly  visit.  He  had 
told  me  that  he  meant  business,  and  I  think  he  did.  He  spent  the  day 
perusing  novels,  reading  up  those  portions  in  which,  after  many  trouble- 
some experiences,  the  lovers  finally  come  to  the  point ;  but  could  find 
nothing  that  pleased  him.  But  Jack  was  equal  to  the  emergency.  He 
reasoned  this  way :  "  I  shall  be  very  much  flustered  and  excited,  hence 
will  not  be  likely  to  do  myself  justice.  Why  should  I  not  here,  in  the 
seclusion  of  my  own  room,  write  down  plainly  what  I  wish  to  say?"  So 
using  a  card  he  wrote  —  what  I  cannot  tell,  —  for  he  said  it  was  too  sacred 
for  any  but  her  eyes  to  see. 

It  was  not  long  after  he  had  finished  this  to  his  satisfaction,  when 
I  was  shocked  and  grieved  to  hear  proceeding  from  Jack's  dressing-room 
such  an  unseemly  flow  of  words  as,  I  fear,  would  greatly  have  marred  his 
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reputation  as  a  Christian  gentleman.  I  judged  from  this  that  something 
serious  had  happened,  so  opening  the  door,  I  looked  within.  There  was 
Jack,  his  toilet  half  completed,  talking  to  himself. 

"  Say,  old  man,"  said  he,  "  can't  you  lend  me  your  suspenders  for 
this  evening  ?  " 

"No,  indeed,"  said  I,  "I  can't." 

"What  the  deuce  shall  I  do  ?    Mine  are  broken." 

"  I  tell  you ;  send  a  note  over  to  Dudely,  who  lives  next  door,  he 
probably  has  an  extra  pair." 

This  unfortunate  remark  of  mine  was  the  cause  of  a  great  tragedy. 
Have  not  philosophers  and  great  thinkers  often  told  us  that  in  looking 
back  over  our  lives  we  can  pick  out  acts  and  sayings  that  have  been  the 
turning-points,  at  which  time  a  little  thing  has  changed  the  whole  current 
of  our  lives  ?  So  was  it  that  this  remark  of  mine  (at  least  so  I  flatter 
myself)  was  the  turning-point  in  Jack's  life. 

Jack,  taking  a  card,  wrote  to  Dudely  on  it,  but  finding  it  had  been 
used  as  a  wash-bill  returned  it  to  his  pocket,  and  indited  another.  Press- 
ing into  service  the  landlady's  hopeful  heir,  he  was  soon  in  possession  of 
Dudely's  extra  garments. 

He  set  out  on  his  way,  and  was  soon  lost  in  the  pleasure-fields  of 
lovers'  paradise.  Shall  we  watch  how  those  two  young,  innocent  hearts 
wandered  on,  now  speaking  of  the  weather  and  the  glorious  sleighing,  now 
growing  bolder,  of  the  beauties  ot  the  evening  sunset  and  the  charming 
radiance  of  the  moon  ? 

There  is  a  pause  in  the  conversation.  Ah,  Jack,  now  is  your  time  ! 
Be  bold,  my  boy  !  Yes,  now  he  feels  it  is  the  long  wished-for  moment ; 
he  leans  forward,  and  in  a  whisper  says : 

"  Miss  Edith,  please  read  this." 

Jack,  was  it  that  the  light  was  turned  too  low,  or  were  you  too 
excited  to  notice  that  that  card  was  intended  for  Dudely  ?  He  does  not 
know.    Ignorance  is  bliss. 

Miss  Edith  takes  the  card.  I  think  I  see  her  astonished  look,  as 
when  first  Jack's  rather  pleasant  wash-list  meets  her  gaze.  She  turns  it 
over,  and  if  possible  she  becomes  more  mystified  as  she  reads,  —  "  Will 
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you  kindly  lend  me  your  extra  pair  of  suspenders  ?  J.  Doolittle."  Almost 
dumfounded,  she  manages  to  gasp  : 

"Mr.  Doolittle,  this  is  most  extraordinary." 

"I  thought  —  I  —  ah  —  had  to  do  it,"  answers  Jack,  highly  delighted 
that  she  seemed  so  affected. 

"  If  you  intended  this  for  a  joke,  sir,  you  might  at  least  have  had 
some  regard  for  my  feelings." 

"  Indeed  I  was  not  joking,  Miss  Edith.  Cannot  you  see  how  anxious 
I  am  that  you  grant  my  request  ?  " 

I  think  myself,  although  I  never  told  Jack  so,  that  it  was  right  here 
the  truth  began  to  dawn  on  Miss  Edith.  However  that  may  be,  she 
certainly  was  overcome  with  the  most  uncontrollable  fit  of  laughter. 

Jack,  as  you  may  suppose,  was  unable  to  see  the  joke,  and  at  first 
surprised,  he  became  at  last  indignant,  or,  as  he  expressed  it,  felt  like  a 
fool.  In  the  attitude  of  the  dying  gladiator,  he  asked  her  for  the  note, 
and  in  gloomy  silence,  broken  only  by  an  occasional  ripple  of  suppressed 
laughter,  he  tore  it  up,  and  stood  watching  it  slowly  burn  in  the  crackling 
fire. 

Then  bidding  her  adieu,  he  was  soon  relating  it  all  to  me.  "  And  it 
was  just  like  this,"  he  said ;  ''I  drew  the  card  from  my  pocket  this  way  — 
by  Jove  ;  what  is  this  ?  " 

The  look  on  his  face  as  he  stood  before  me  with  the  identical  card  in 
his  hand  which  he  had  supposed  he  had  burned  up,  would  have  been  a 
prize  for  many  of  my  photographer  friends. 

Of  course  Jack  is  in  love  still  —  but  with  another  girl. 

A.  T.  Strong. 
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[Joseph  Cook,  who  was  graduated  at  Phillips  Academy  in  1857,  has  recently  had 
the  following  questions  sent  to  him  by  the  Editors,  and  has  found  time, 
while  on  the  wing  in  a  lecture  tour,  to  return  the  accompanying  replies.] 

1.   What  part  ouglit  Religion  to  play  in  a  School-boy  s  Life? 


HE  part  of  the  sun  in  a  thrifty  and  jubilant  vernal  season.    Religion  in 


youth  is  more  beautiful  than  the  dawn  upon  the  hills.  It  is  the  ris- 
ing of  the  orb  of  day  upon  meadows  yet  quenched  with  dew.  It  is  the 
gorgeous  East  which  wakens  the  birds  and  sends  forth  the  sower  to  new 
furrows,  and  quickens  the  scattered  germs  of  future  harvests. 

Let  no  school-boy  be  absent  from  the  religious  gatherings  of  his  asso- 
ciates in  study.  He  will  find  his  best  friends  among  those  to  whom 
religion  is  not  a  creed  only,  but  a  life.  Religion  means  glad  self-surrender 
to  God  as  both  Saviour  and  Lord.  Every  true  prayer  has  in  it  an  act  of 
such  self-surrender.  Whoever  offers  prayer  and  does  not  include  in  it  the 
petition,  "Thy  kingdom  come,  Thy  will  be  done  in  me,  this  instant  as  in 
heaven  "  has  not  offered  prayer  but  what  the  Scriptures  call  "vain  repeti- 
tion." In  prayer  meetings  rightly  conducted  the  young  student  may  re- 
new his  strength  like  the  eagle's.  Luther  said,  "  Bene  orasse  est  bene 
studuisse."  Balance  of  soul  and  the  openness  of  the  whole  soul  to  God 
give  wisdom,  and  this  wisdom  is  attainable  only  by  self-surrender  to  God 
in  prayer. 

In  many  renowned  schools  a  certain  period  is  set  apart  each  day  to  give 
the  pupils  opportunity  for  secret  meditation  and  devotion.  This  is  the  case 
at  Mt.  Holyoke,  at  Wellesley,  and  at  Vassar.  Patrick  Henry  was  accus- 
tomed in  his  maturest  period  to  be  an  hour  wholly  alone  each  day  for  relig- 
ious study  and  prayer.  It  was  the  habit  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  of  Prescott,  of 
Channing,  of  Robert  Hall,  of  Baxter,  Doddridge,  Bunyan,  and  of  scores  of 
other  religious  leaders  who  might  be  named,  to  set  apart  adequate  time 
each  day  for  secret  prayer.    It  is  recorded  of  Scipio  Africanus,  the  con- 
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queror  of  Hannibal  and  the  grandfather  of  the  Gracchi,  that  he  never 
began  any  important  public  enterprise  without  first  going  to  the  Capitol, 
where  he  sat  some  time  alone,  receiving,  as  he  thought,  communications 
from  the  gods. 

Looking  back  after  more  than  thirty  years  upon  the  great  preachers 
whom  the  young  men  of  Phillips  Acedemy  were  accustomed  to  hear,  I  can 
say  that  nothing  in  a  long  course  of  education  has  been  more  inspiring, 
redemptive,  and  organizing  in  my  own  life  than  the  religious  truths  taught 
by  those  masters  of  assemblies.  I  have  listened  to  many  celebrated 
preachers  on  both  sides  of  the  sea,  but  have  never  been  so  much  moved 
and  edified  by  any  of  them  as  by  the  majestic  discourses  I  used  to  hear 
in  1856-57  from  Prof.  Phelps,  Prof.  Shedd,  and,  most  especially,  from  Prof. 
Park.  Lyman  Beecher,  after  he  was  eighty  years  old,  sometimes  ad- 
dressed the  prayer  meetings  of  Phillips  Academy  with  wonderful  insight 
and  fire.  It  was  an  inspiration  to  us  students  to  see  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe  and  her  father  at  church. 

2.  What  is  the  right  use  of  Athletics  in  our  great  Schools? 

Let  Athletics  be  a  pastime  and  a  means  of  physical  self-discipline, 
not  an  absorbing  vocation,  nor  even  an  avocation.  Let  play  be  by-play. 
Students  usually  take  too  little  physical  exercise.  There  is  no  cure  for  a 
fagged  brain  as  effective  as  muscular  exertion  in  the  open  ozone  of  the 
fields.  If  betting  and  gambling  go  with  athletic  contests,  the  self-respect- 
ing student  should  refuse  to  be  one  of  the  participants  in  such  games. 

3.  What  is  the  value  to  a  school-boy  of  literary  work  in  Societies  and 
Periodicals  ? 

It  may  be  great  if  high  standards  of  excellence  are  aimed  at ;  but  if 
criticism  of  such  work  is  not  severe,  it  may  end  in  merely  fluent  medi- 
ocrity. "  Extemporaneous  speech,"  Quintillian  said,  "  is  the  top  and 
radiance  of  all  eloquence ;  but  we  never  more  need  to  discipline  ourselves 
by  writing  much  than  when  we  speak  extemporaneously  the  most."  Writ- 
ing everything  makes  a  man  what  Carlyle  calls  a  Dr.  Dryasdust ;  writing 
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nothing,  but  speaking  always  extemporaneously,  may  make  a  man  a  Sir 
Forcible  Feeble. 

Literary  Societies  spur  young  debaters  to  profitable  reading,  give 
self-possession  and  force  in  argumentative  speech,  and  ought  to  impart  a 
sound  knowledge  of  the  outlines  of  parliamentary  law. 

The  Philomathean  Society  of  Phillips  Academy  about  1854  to  i860 
was  a  wonderfully  well  organized  debating  club.  It  took  up  many  of  the 
great  political  issues  which  led  to  the  civil  war.  We  young  men  held  an 
indignation  meeting  when  Charles  Sumner  was  stricken  down  in  the 
senate,  and  our  resolutions  were  published  in  the  local  journals.  As  one 
straw,  although  a  small  one,  they  indicated  which  way  the  great  tide  of 
Northern  sentiment  was  flowing.  I  remember  that,  as  President  of  the 
Philomathean  Society  it  was  my  fortune  to  purchase  a  large  law-book  of 
six  hundred  pages  or  more,  containing  Cushing's  full  account  of  Parlia- 
mentary law.  This  volume  was  adopted  as  our  final  authority  on  that 
subject.  I  had  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  preparing  a  compendium  of  its 
wisdom  that  was  published,  with  copious  references,  in  a  pamphlet  called 
"  The  Philo  Guide."  It  was  easy  to  become  too  much  interested  in  lit- 
erary societies  and  periodicals.  I  should  say  that  whenever  such  interest 
injures  the  regular  class-room  work,  the  former  is  excessive. 

4.  Are  Classics  out  of  date  noiv-a-days  ? 

A  thousand  times,  no  !  Classics,  however,  are  to  be  found  in  modern 
as  well  as  ancient  literatures.  Whatever  book  is  worthy  to  be  called  a 
classic  is  to  be  reverenced  as  what  Milton  calls  the  life-blood  of  a  great 
spirit.  The  most  profitable  acquaintances  a  young  man  can  make  in  the 
fields  of  eloquence  and  authorship  are  the  souls  of  the  really  classic  authors 
and  their  masterpieces,  ancient  and  modern. 

5.  Should  a  boy  in  school  trouble  himself  much  concerning  his  future 
vocation  ? 

He  should  not  neglect  asking  himself  most  seriously  what  he  means 
to  do,  but  he  should  not  be  too  anxious  to  reach  a  'final  decision.    In  the 
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last  year  of  a  college  course  a  student  ought  to  know  what  profession  he 
will  choose ;  and  it  is  profitable  to  him  if  he  feers  fairly  sure  much  earlier. 
A  broad  and  long  outlook  ahead  may  give  dignity  even  to  the  day  of  small 
beginnings.  But  a  young  man's  tastes  change  as  he  grows.  Not  until 
he  is  of  age,  and  often  not  until  long  after,  does  a  man  know  what  he  is 
best  fitted  to  do  and  what  will  suit  him  best.  "  What  shall  I  choose  for 
a  profession  ?  "  asked  a  young  man  of  Thomas  Carlyle.  "  That,"  was  the 
answer,  "is  a  question  you  must  answer  for  yourself  with  your  own  heart's 
blood." 

Joseph  Cook,  P.  A.' $7. 
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^INCE  1776,  when  the  Declaration  of  Independence  gave  to  the  world 
a  new  nation,  popular  government  in  the  United  States  has  been  beset 
by  many  and  peculiar  difficulties.  In  surmounting  some  of  these  crises 
we  have  gained  new  strength.  Notwithstanding  this,  there  is  to-day  a 
peril  confronting  us  at  our  very  doors,  with  which  we  must  deal  squarely 
face  to  face. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  from  political  speakers  and  newspapers 
about  the  tariff  and  the  currency,  and,  indeed,  at  the  last  election  these 
were  practically  the  only  issues,  but  to  my  mind  Immigration,  and  not 
State  Banks  or  Free  Coinage  of  Silver,  is  the  supreme  question  of  the 
hour.  But  the  public  mind  has  been  strongly  opposed  to  any  change 
in  the  existing  laws  upon  this  subject.  People  were  content,  as  they  have 
been  in  so  many  instances  in  history,  to  allow  matters  to  take  their  course 
and  let  the  problem  work  itself  out.  Last  summer,  however,  with  the 
cholera  almost  upon  our  shores,  feeling  was  thoroughly  aroused.  Atten- 
tion was  drawn  to  facts  which  had  before  received  little  thought,  and  we 
began  to  realize  that  of  this  mighty  flood  of  millions  pouring  into  our  land 
a  very  large  proportion  will  not  make  desirable  citizens.  Politicians  of 
both  parties  have  hesitated  to  touch  the  subject,  partly  on  account  of  the 
unfavorable  state  of  public  opinion,  but  chiefly,  I  think,  through  the  fear 
of  direful  political  consequences  to  themselves,  as  a  result  of  any  kind  of 
rigorous  and  prohibitive  measures.  Naturally  there  would  be  a  reaction 
among  the  foreign  born  voters  against  men  supporting  such  restrictions. 
However  potent  this  reasoning  has  been,  it  must  now  disappear  in  view  of 
the  demands  of  that  sentiment  which  is  springing  up  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  We  can  not  afford  to  treat  this  matter  from  a  party  standpoint. 
It  is  one  of  national  importance  and  must  be  approached  as  such. 

Since  the  foundation  of  the  government  immigration  has  been  wel- 
comed as  a  means  of  .establishing  our  industries  and  increasing  our  wealth. 
Nor  is  it  questioned  for  a  moment  that  this  has  been  a  great  help  to  us, 
for  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  one  of  the  chief  factors  in  the  early  pros- 
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perity  of  the  nation.  But  the  time  has  come  when  we  can  and  must  shut 
down  and  have  an  eye  to  our  own  preservation.  With  the  proportion  of 
foreign-born  citizens  against  us  as  great  in  all  parts  of  the  country  as  it 
is  in  the  city  of  Chicago  where  the  foreign-born  element  is  seventy-two 
per  cent  and  the  native  twenty-eight,  the  result  of  unchecked  immigra- 
tion can  be  imagined. 

Our  needs  now  are  widely  different  from  those  of  the  past.  Because 
a  policy  has  been  beneficial  at  one  period  is  no  reason  that  it  should 
always  be  kept  in  force.  From  the  beginning  of  time,  all  nations  have 
reserved  the  right  to  enact  whatever  laws  they  see  fit  in  regard  to  immi- 
gration. It  is  only  self-preservation  and  it  is  not  only  just  and  right  to 
pass  restrictive  measures,  but  absurd  in  the  highest  degree  that  we  have 
not  long  ago  established  definite  rules.  One  of  the  favorite  theories  of 
social  philosophers  is  that  the  strongest  nations  are  always  made  up  of 
heterogeneous  elements.  Whether  that  be  true  or  not  is  a  questionable 
point,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  most  progressive  people  of  Europe  to- 
day are  mixed  in  blood.  The  America  of  the  future  must,  of  course,  em- 
brace many  nationalities,  and  we  ought  to  become  a  people  possessing  in 
a  marked  degree  all  the  best  characteristics  of  the  different  races.  But  in 
order  to  accomplish  this,  we  must  be  careful  to  distinguish  between  the 
good  and  the  bad  in  those  elements  that  make  up  the  Union. 

Considered  from  an  economic  standpoint  immigration  seems  some- 
what of  a  success.  A  large  part  of  the  foreign  element  come  here  during 
their  best  years  and  are  so  much  addition  to  the  productive  portion  of  the 
community  in  which  they  make  their  homes.  But  four-fifths  of  them  are 
unskilled  laborers.  Between  capital  and  labor  the  alien  furnishes  almost 
entirely  the  latter,  and  then  too  in  the  two  agents  of  productive  skill  and 
"  muscle  "  he  supplies  the  greater  part  of  the  labor.  Although,  considered 
economically,  the  immigrant's  influence  is  good ;  the  productive  power  he 
adds  to  the  community  undoubtedly  is  much  less  needed  now  than  at  an 
earlier  period  of  our  history.  But  it  would  be  hard  indeed  to  find  a  single 
instance  in  which  the  social  conditions  are  in  any  degree  bettered  by  the  ad- 
vent of  the  foreigner,  for  he  is  a  direct  addition  to  that  class  in  which  crime 
and  pauperism  are  greatest,  and  his  influence  is  most  degrading. 
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There  is  another  particular  which  we  must  not  overlook,  that  ever- 
present  competition  and  the  constant  dragging  down  of  our  own  labor  to 
the  low  standards  set  by  nations  of  Europe  which  if  not  really  going  back- 
ward in  an  industrial  line,  at  least,  are  not  making  any  perceptible  advance. 

An  effect  of  this  influx  of  foreigners  is  the  enormous  increase  of  our 
criminal  class  and  of  the  number  of  inmates  of  our  charitable  institutions 
and  insane  asylums.  During  the  past  year,  while  the  percentage  of  popu- 
lation of  foreign  and  native  born  parents  is  about  the  same,  the  proportion 
of  the  commitments  of  pauper  insane  is  as  three  to  one.  In  1880  seventy- 
five  per  cent  of  the  crime  committed  in  New  England  was  committed  by 
the  foreign  element,  when  it  really  furnished  only  twenty-five  per  cent  of 
the  population.  It  to-day  gives  more  than  than  two-thirds  of  our  paupers 
and  five-sevenths  of  our  suicides. 

Having  briefly  considered  him  upon  economic  and  social  grounds,  let 
us  see  how  the  immigrant  affects  us  in  our  political  life,  for  here  seems  to 
be  the  seat  of  some  of  the  greatest  evils.  All  characters  are  represented 
in  the  aliens  coming  to  our  shores.  Few  have  much  education,  while  a 
very  great  number  can  neither  read  nor  write,  and  they  come  here  with 
no  possible  knowledge  of  our  institutions  or  political  history.  An  astonish- 
ingly large  proportion  cannot,  if  questioned,  tell  whether  this  government 
is  a  republic  or  a  monarchy.  These  people  are  at  once  taken  in  hand  by 
unscrupulous  party  managers  and  politicians,  whose  only  aim  is  to  elect 
their  party's  candidates.  In  what  manner,  is  a  secondary  consideration, 
and  the  welfare  of  their  country  is  thrust  into  the  background.  No  words 
are  strong  enough  to  portray  the  evil  growing  out  of  this  vicious  system 
of  illegal  naturalization.  The  worst  possible  men  are  at  the  bottom  of  it, 
and  out  of  those  who  go  through  the  mill  the  worst  possible  citizens  are 
made.  As  the  right  to  regulate  the  suffrage  provided  by  the  constitution 
devolves  upon  the  Legislature  of  the  several  states,  the  result  where  the 
foreign  element  is  influential  is  easily  seen.  It  may  not  be  a  matter  of 
general  knowledge,  but  in  fourteen  states  of  the  Union  naturalization  is 
not  even  necessary  to  voting.  A  declared  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
immigrant  to  become  a  citizen  entitles  him  to  the  ballot ;  whether  he  will 
in  time  fulfill  his  promise  is  another  question. 
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Judges  have  openly  boasted  of  having  turned  men  out  through  the 
naturalization  mill  at  the  rate  of  sixty  a  minute.  A  praiseworthy  ambition, 
surely !  These  are  not  examinations  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  as  they 
ought  to  be.  They  are  merely  mockeries.  To  be  made  an  American  citi- 
zen, with  all  its  attendant  privileges,  should  be  a  solemn  proceeding. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  fault  does  not  lie  with  the  system  of  immigra- 
tion, but  in  the  execution  of  the  laws.  This  is  largely  true,  but  as  long 
as  this  horde  is  pouring  in  upon  us,  the  naturalization  laws  will  not  be 
enforced.  No  party  will  have  the  moral  courage  to  do  it.  As  a  partial 
remedy  it  might  be  determined  that  no  one  may  be  naturalized  from  two 
to  three  months  before  an  election.  This  would  prevent  undue  haste  and 
careless  oversights.  The  intentions  of  all  who  are  desirous  of  obtaining 
citizenship  should  be  announced  in  some  public  manner,  and  then  their 
records  could  be  looked  up,  to  see  whether  they  had  sworn  correctly  con- 
cerning residence,  time  of  being  here,  and  other  details  which  now,  al- 
though in  many  cases  false,  are  passed  over  without  being  investigated. 
An  opportunity  would  then  be  afforded  to  distinguish  between  desirable 
and  undesirable  applicants. 

The  effect  of  the  present  method  of  naturalization,  which  has  been 
spoken  of,  is  particularly  disastrous  to  our  large  cities.  Here  the  great 
mass  of  immigrants  establish  their  "foreign  quarter,"  and  not  only  do  not 
speak  English,  but  will  make  no  endeavors  to  learn.  It  is  this  isolation 
from  all  civilizing  surroundings  and  the  stubborn  hold  on  their  old  language 
and  customs  that  forms  one  of  the  most  discouraging  features  of  the  whole 
movement.  Leaders,  by  means  of  their  foreign  vote,  get  control  of  the 
municipal  governments  merely  for  the  offices  and  money.  They  are,  as 
a  rule,  men  of  little  ability,  who  use  the  rank  and  file  to  further  their 
own  ends.  The  places  in  the  service  of  the  city  are  filled  by  party  sup- 
porters, and  the  contracts  are  jobbed  out  to  political  workers.  From  this 
it  really  is  only  a  step  to  another  form  of  corruption  much  practised  — 
the  buying  and  selling  of  votes.  Tammany  Hall,  New  York's  great  Demo- 
cratic organization,  the  majority  of  whose  members  can  neither  read  nor 
write,  and  will  stop  neither  at  fair  means  nor  foul  to  attain  their  own  ends, 
is  only  a  logical  consequence  of  the  illiterate  vote. 
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Anarchistic  movements  are  a  direct  outgrowth  of  unrestricted  immigra- 
tion. They  are  not  natural  to  the  American  mind.  The  men  who  are 
rebelliously  inclined  come  here,  not  knowing  what  freedom  of  speech  and 
deed  signify.  They  are  at  once  given  the  right  to  do  practically  what 
they  please,  and  they  look  upon  this  as  sanctioning  license.  They  pro- 
pose to  destroy  all  existing  government,  and  expect  such  ruin  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  millenium,  a  state  of  things  of  which  they  have  a  very  vague 
idea,  and  which  has  never  been  clearly  defined. 

There  has  been  an  endless  number  of  suggestions  as  to  the  best 
way  to  restrict  immigration,  but  few  of  them  as  yet  seem  practicable.  It 
is  clear  that  education  should  be  the  basis  of  all  qualifications.  The  immi- 
grant should  be  compelled  to  read  and  write,  either  in  his  or  her  own 
language  or  in  English,  and  to  show  some  knowledge  of  the  United  States 
Government.  If  the  steamship  companies  violate  the  law  they  should  be 
compelled  to  return  the  persons  illegally  brought  over.  These  require- 
ments would  not  affect  the  most  desirable  classes,  as  the  Germans,  Swedes, 
and  Danes,  for  there  is  only  a  small  proportion  of  them  that  cannot  read 
and  write.  This,  added  to  a  lengthened  period  before  naturalization, 
would  effect  great  reform. 

There  is  a  false  idea  among  many  as  to  what  constitutes  a  nation's 
greatness.  It  is  not  its  numbers  or  mere  physical  force,  but  the  charac- 
ter of  its  people  and  its  high  national  ideals.  What  we  have  before  us  is 
not  only  to  restrict  this  immigration  to  our  shores,  but  to  educate  up  to 
the  American  standard  these  different  elements  already  here,  and  to  imbue 
them  with  those  feelings  of  devotion  to  liberty  and  to  our  free  institutions 
that  we  ourselves  have  been  taught. 

If  we  accomplish  these  things,  if  a  remedy  is  applied  to  these  evils, 
then  the  American  ship  of  state  will  have  safely  passed  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  rocks  in  her  course,  and  we  shall  continue  in  one  wonderful 
era  of  progress  to  be  the  leader  of  the  world  in  material  prosperity  and 
civilization. 

William  M.  Gardner. 
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QUESTION  that  has  of  late  been  receiving  much  attention  in  many 
schools  and  colleges  is  that  of  the  advisability  of  uniting  the  various 
branches  of  athletics  under  one  head.  The  experiment  has  been  fre- 
quently tried,  and  generally  has  met  with  success,  in  that  a  greater  economy 
and  fairer  distribution  of  funds  has  been  obtained.  It  is  clear  that  some 
such  change  would  be  very  beneficial  here.  The  expenses  incurred  in 
athletics  have  been  a  heavy  burden  upon  the  school,  and  are  seemingly  out 
of  proportion  to  the  results.  We  need  a  responsible  and  united  manage- 
ment, with  a  graduate  treasurer  at  its  head.  A  reduction  of  expenditures 
would  probably  ensue.  But,  at  the  least,  the  school  would  rest  secure  in 
the  knowledge  that  her  funds  were  in  the  hands  of  responsible  and  capa- 
ble persons,  and  that  her  interests  would  be  neglected  in  no  branch  of 
athletics. 

At  a  recent  school  meeting  a  committee  was  appointed  to  look  into 
this  matter.  This  sign  of  progress  was  gladly  noted.  Yet  there  was  much 
in  the  conduct  of  the  meeting  itself  that,  though  strictly  regular,  was  by 
no  means  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  careless  way  in  which  the  school 
votes  on  matters  of  importance  is  astonishing.  Usually  the  fellows  know 
practically  nothing,  previous  to  the  meeting,  of  the  matters  that  are  to  be 
brought  up.  Discussion  is  thus  precluded.  As  a  result  the  meetings  are 
considered  slow,  and  a  lack  of  opposition  to  proposed  measures  is  always 
very  noticeable.  It  is  a  common  remark  that  anyone  can  carry  through 
without  the  least  difficulty  any  reasonable  motion  that  "  he  has  gall  enough 
to  make."  In  fact  most  of  the  meetings  are  farces.  Yet  this  lamentable 
condition  could  very  easily  be  changed.  If  a  committee  were  appointed  a 
few  simple  rules  could  be  drawn  up  which  would  remedy  the  difficulty. 
No  elaborate  plan  is  necessary.  Some  such  regulation,  for  instance,  as 
that  all  motions  and  nominations  must  be  presented  a  day  before  they  are 
voted  on,  would  probably  be  sufficient.  An  intelligent  opinion  on  ques- 
tions to  be  decided  could  thus  be  formed  by  all,  and  the  present  danger 
from  "  clique  rule  "  and  ill-considered  motions  would  be  avoided. 
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The  time  is  close  at  hand  when  we  must  decide  upon  the  men  to 
whom  shall  be  entrusted  the  responsibility  of  conducting  the  Mirror 
during  the  coming  year.  Of  the  present  editors,  the  four  Seniors  and  the 
Financial  Manager  will  enter  college  next  year,  and  the  other  underclass- 
man is  in  doubt  whether  he  will  return  or  not.  Accordingly  the  next 
Board  will  have  to  be  almost  entirely  composed  of  men  new  to  the  position. 
On  this  account  it  is  more  than  usually  important  that  the  most  efficient 
editors  be  chosen.  There  will  be  four  or  five  members  selected  in  June. 
Of  these  the  larger  part  should  belong  to  the  present  Middle  class.  But 
in  looking  over  our  list  we  find  that  there  are  very  few  available  candidates. 
Is  it  that  '94  has  so  few  men  of  literary  ability  ?  Let  us  hope  that  this  is 
not  the  case.  Surely  there  must  be  writers  in  this  class,  who  are  capable 
of  sustaining  the  school's  literary  reputation.  But  these  men  do  not  as 
yet  seem  to  realize  the  responsibility  that  will  so  soon  rest  upon  them. 
Not  only  the  honor  of  '94,  but  of  the  school  will  depend  upon  their  efforts. 
Old  Andover  must  not  fall  behind  in  literary  any  more  than  athletic  in- 
terests. We  have  an  enviable  position  in  both.  Shall  this  reputation  be 
sustained  under  the  leadership  of  '94,  or  shall  it  not  ?  Surely  this  class 
will  not  allow  the  institutions  that  were  fostered  by  their  predecessors  to 
suffer.  Nay,  let  them  rise  to  their  task  and  make  ready  for  the  responsi- 
bility that  awaits  them.  Let  every  Middler,  for  the  honor  of  his  class, 
put  forth  his  every  effort,  and  see  that  '94  never  again  need  be  urged  to 
take  her  part  in  upholding  the  literary  interests  of  the  school. 

Such  an  appeal  to  class  feeling  should  be  unnecessary,  as  personal 
ambition  ought  to  be  a  sufficient  stimulus  to  make  the  number  of  candi- 
dates for  positions  on  the  Mirror  very  large.  The  honor  of  such  a  position 
is  great  and  should  be  made  still  greater  by  a  larger  competition  to  attain 
it.  But  another  inducement  is  the  advantage  that  is  gained  from  constant 
practice  in  writing,  as  is  well  illustrated  by  a  glance  at  the  list  of  success- 
ful writers  in  the  Means  competition.  It  will  be  noted  that  all  the  ten 
men  chosen  are  connected  with  either  the  Mirror  or  the  l'hillipian,  and 
that  seven  are  closely  connected  with  the  Mirror,  five  being  on  the  Edi- 
torial and  two  on  the  Contributing  Board. 
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We  take  pleasure  in  announcing  the  election  of  William  M.  Gardner, 
'94,  to  the  Board  of  Editors.  All  contributions  for  the  May  number  of  the 
Mirror  must  be  left  in  the  box  in  the  lower  hall,  or  given  to  one  of  the 
editors,  on  or  before  Monday,  April  17. 


^jpHROUGH  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  McCurdy  an  entertainment  was 
given  in  Phillips  Hall  on  February  28th,  by  a  string  quartette  of 
young  ladies  from  Boston.  The  proceeds,  amounting  to  $52.53,  went  to 
the  new  athletic  house. 

New  rules  haye  been  arranged  between  Exeter  and  Andover,  whereby 
no  professional  coachers  may  be  employed.  Hereafter  the  whole  school 
will  be  allowed  to  attend  the  Tennis  and  Athletic  Tournaments. 

Mrs.  Dr.  Bancroft  gave  a  pleasant  reception  to  the  Senior  classes  of 
Abbot  and  Phillips  Academies  on  the  afternoon  of  February  1st. 

The  officers  of  the  Athletic  Association  are  :  President,  F.  T.  Mur- 
phy ;  Vice-President,  C.  D.  Millard  ;  Secretary,  E.  A.  Nettleton  ;  Treas- 
urer, J.  O.  Rodgers  ;  Directors,  W.  L.  Thompson,  L.  Murray,  W.  H.  Gould, 

and  J.  M.  Woolsey. 

The  report  of  the  Foot-ball  management  read  before  the  school  on 
February  7th  showed  expenditures  of  $2093.09 ;  receipts,  $2165.25;  bal- 
ance, $72,16.    The  surplus  was  voted  to  the  Athletic  Association. 

Professor  Clapp  lectured  upon  "  Hamlet "  in  the  Town  Hall  on  Feb- 
ruary 7th  ;  and  on  "  Antony  and  Cleopatra,"  February  14th, 

Sunday,  February  5.  Dr.  Frederic  Palmer,  of  Christ  Church  ad- 
dressed the  Society  of  Inquiry  on  the  subject  of  Christian  Work. 

The  sum  of  $500,  bequeathed  to  Phillips  Academy  by  the  late  Rev. 
T.  G.  Valpey,  P. A.  '54,  has  recently  become  available.    It  is  announced 
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that  the  income  will  be  used  for  prizes  in  the  Classical  Department,  prob- 
ably in  Latin.    The  first  competition  will  take  place  next  year. 


"The  Masque  "  has  been  chosen  as  the  name  for  Philo's  annual.  The 
editors  elected  are :  W.  M.  Stuart  and  W.  R.  Webb,  '93  ;  A.  C.  Mack  and 
H.  H.  Robinson,  '94;  Charles  Grilk,  '95. 

The  finest  concert  given  in  the  Town  Hall  this  season,  was  that  by 
Remenyi,  February  20th. 

February  25,  Prof.  C.  H.  Moore  addressed  the  Natural  History 
Society  on  "The  Growth  and  Development  of  Physical  Life." 


The  Senior  sleigh  ride  was  taken  Tuesday  night,  February  28th. 
The  dinner  was  served  at  the  Franklin  House,  Lawrence. 


The  following  lectures  were  delivered  before  Abbot  Academy  by 
Prof.  Charles  Sprague  Smith:  February  28th,  "The  Life  of  a  Viking  " : 
March  2d,  "  Calderon,  and  the  Spanish  Drama";  March  4th,  "Petrarch." 


Instead  of  the  customary  Monday  morning  Biblicals,  the  Faculty 
have  arranged  to  have  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  Bible.  The  subjects  so 
far  have  been  :  Monday,  February  13th,  Prof.  Hincks,  "What  is  the  New 
Testament  ? "  February  20th,  Prof.  Ryder,  "  The  Gospels  "  ;  February 
27th,  Prof.  Moore,  "The  Old  Testament";  March  6th,  Prof.  Harris,  "Use 
and  Grounds  of  Authority"  ;  March  13th,  Prof.  Moore,  "Growth  of  Old 
Testament  Literature  "  ;  March  20th,  Prof.  Tucker,  "The  Bible  and  Man." 

On  Monday  evening,  March  6,  President  Andrews  of  Brown  Univer- 
sity delivered  a  lecture  in  Phillips  Hall,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Forum. 
His  subject  was  Brown  University. 


The  following  will  compete  for  the  Means  prize  speaking :  C.  P. 
Kitchell,  W.  B.  Parker,  N.  A.  Smyth,  and  W.  T.  B.  Williams,  '93  ;  W.  M- 
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Gardner,  J.  W.  Lewis,  and  W.  F.  Skerrye,  '94 ;  Donald  Gordon,  Charles 
Grille,  and  G.  H.  McClellan,  '95. 

The  new  Athletic  Honse  has  been  thrown  open  to  the  school. 

March  15,  the  following  committee  was  chosen  to  consider  plans  for 
uniting  the  athletic  interests  of  the  school :  F.  T.  Murphy,  H.  B.  Winters, 
W.  T.  B.  Williams,  '93  ;  W.  F.  Skerrye,  J.  O.  Rodgers,  E.  A.  Nettleton, 
A.  C.  Mack,  '94  ;  G.  H.  McClellan,  L.  E.  Guillow,  G.  C.  Greenway,  '95. 

The  following  have  been  chosen  officers  of  the  Forum  for  the  Spring 
term;  President,  H.  G.  Wyer;  Vice-President,  W.  F.  Skerrye;  Secretary, 
D.  S.  Luce  ;  Treasurer,  W.  M.  Rainbolt. 

The  Senior  class  has  elected  the  following  class  day  officers  :  Orator, 
N.  A.  Smyth;  Poet,  W.  B.  Parker;  Historian,  C.  D.  Millard;  Prophet, 
W.  J.  Lapham  .  Statistician,  P.  R.  Lester. 

Philo  has  elected  for  President,  J.  M.  Boutwell  ;  Vice-President,  L.  E. 
Guillow ;  Secretary,  W.  R.  Webb ;  Treasurer,  E.  R.  Marvin  ;  Executive 
Committee,  A.  E.  Branch,  A.  C.  Mack,  H.  H.  Robinson,  W.  M.  Stuart. 

The  following  were  winners  in  the  Winter  Athletic  Tournament,  held 
March  18  and  22:  heavy-weight  sparring,  J.  O.  Rodgers,  '94;  middle- 
weight sparring,  H.  Bucknell,  '94  ;  light-weight  sparring,  W.  J.  Lapham, 
'93  ;  feather-weight  sparring,  E.  C.  Mann,  '94  ;  bantam-weight  sparring, 
H.  A.  Hatch,  '93  ;  light-weight  wrestling,  W.  T.  Laing,  '95  ;  rope  climbing, 
W.  S.  Coburn,  '95,  yi  sec.  ;  standing  high  jump,  C.  H.  Simmons,  '94,  4  ft. 
9!  in.  ;  horizontal  bar,  L.  Ullmann,  '93  ;  club  swinging,  G.  H.  McClellan, 
'94;  fencing,  R.  C.  Palmer,  '94  ;  running  high  jump,  H.  J.  Holt,  '93,  5  ft. 
1  in.  ;  fence  vault,  C.  H.  Simmons,  '94,  6  ft.  8  in.  ;  high  kick,  C.  H.  Sim- 
mons, '94,  8  ft.  10  in. ;  rings,  L.  Ullmann,  '93  ;  parallel  bars,  L.  Ullman,  '93  ; 
putting  shot,  G.  C.  Greenway,  '94,  30  ft.  j\  in.  ;  tumbling,  W.  S.  Coburn, 
'95.    Six  firsts  were  won  by  '93,  nine  by  '94,  and  3  by  '95. 

Inquiry  officers  are  :  President,  W.  T.  B.  Williams  ;  Vice-President, 
A.  W.  Ryder ;  Recording  Secretary,  O.  W.  Sedgwick  ;  Corresponding 
Secretary,  W.  C.  Dunn;  Treasurer,  H.  W.  Beal. 
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Clippings. 


DEUCES. 

The  deuce  of  diamonds  is 
That  we  want  but  can't  get  a  lot  of  them. 

The  deuce  of  hearts  is  this  — 
They  deceive  him  who  gives  a  thought  to 
them. 

The  deuce  of  clubs,  we  know 
In  this,  that  the  bills  come  fast  from  them. 

The  deuce  of  spades  —  ah  woe  ! 
To  our  graves  the  earth  is  passed  from 
them. 

Yale  Record. 

A  LA  MOTHER  GOOSE. 

Phyllis  and  I  fell  out, 

And  natural  it  came  about ; 

For  once  we  took  a  toboggan  slide, 

And  somehow  the  thing  I  couldn't  guide, 

So,  — 

Phyllis  and  I  fell  out. 

Harvard  Lampoon. 

A   HARD  STUDENT. 

"  My  boy,  you  look  weary  and  wan ; 
You  are  working  too  hard  at  your  Greek, 
To  try,  from  constructions  obscure, 
Some  plausible  meaning  to  seek.  " 

"  No,  no,  "  he  wearily  said, 
"  The  meaning  I  plainly  can  see  ; 
But  I'm  worn  out  trying  to  make 
The  text  and  the  pony  agree.  " 

Lafayette. 


QUATRAIN. 

Those  indolent  persons  who  carefully  try 
All  mental  exertions  to  shun, 

Apply  but  the  rule  as  they  lazily  live, 
That  "  half  a  loaf's  better  than  none  1" 
Williams  Weekly. 

THE  CHARM   OF  MUSIC. 

If  you  ask  a  fair  young  creature 
For  the  subject  of  the  preacher, 

She  will  hesitate,  in  doubt. 
But  you  find  them  all  attention, 
And  no  fashion  notes  they  mention, 

When  the  hims  are  given  out. 

Brunonian, 

A  Freshman  once  to  Hades  went,  — 
Some  things  he  went  to  learn, 

But  they  sent  him  back  to  earth  again, 
He  was  to  green  to  burn. 

Ex. 

ONE  ON  THE  SAGE. 

"  All  flesh  is  weak,  "  the  sage  has  said — 
How  great  was  his  mistake  ; 

He  never  tackled,  happy  man, 
Our  boarding-house  beefsteak. 

Cornell  Sun. 

THE  DEADLY  BLUE  PENCIL. 

My  essay  for  Professor  Grind 
Much  praise  I  thought  would  for  me  win, 
But  life  is  short  and  soon  I  find 
Decomposition  has  set  in. 

Brunonian. 
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Let  us  take  a  look  into  a  small  hut  in 
the  Russian  capital.  It  is  a  strange 
throng  we  see  gathered  there  —  old  men, 
women,  young  men,  and  girls  yet  to  see 
twenty.  A  black  box  is  being  passed 
to  each  one,  and  as  it  comes  around 
each  takes  out  a  ball  which  releases  him 
from  duty  or  compels  him  to  become  a 
murderer.  In  their  midst  we  see  a  per- 
son who  at  once  attracts  our  notice. 
She  is  a  young  girl  not  yet  seventeen, 
strikingly  beautiful,  and  strangely  out  of 
place  in  such  an  assemblage.  As  the 
box  comes  to  her  she  puts  out  her  hand 
to  take  a  ball  and  then  with  a  shudder 
of  her  beautiful  shoulders  draws  it  back 
again.  The  man  next  to  her,  a  fine 
looking  fellow,  shakes  her  rudely  by  the 
shoulder,  and  hisses,  "  You  coward !" 
She  takes  courage  at  this  more  through 
fear  than  any  other  reason,  and  takes  a 
ball.  At  first  she  does  not  look  at  it, 
but  at  last  summoning  up  courage  she 
holds  it  to  the  light.  The  color  slowly 
vanishes  from  her  face,  and  with  a  heart- 
rending cry  she  falls  to  the  floor,  —  she 
has  drawn  the  fatal  black  ball. 

In  a  daintily  furnished  room  in  a  pala- 
tial residence  a  light  is  still  burning, 
though  the  night  is  almost  spent.  In 
the  middle  of  the  room,  with  her  face 
buried  in  her  hands,  we  see  a  beautiful 
young  girl,  the  elected  assassin  of  the 
Czar.    For  a  long  time  she  sits  perfectly 


motionless.  At  last  a  cry  bursts  from  her 
lips.  "  I  cannot,  oh  my  God,  I  cannot." 
She  remembers  when  she  was  a  pauper 
of  five,  trampled  in  the  street  by  fiery 
horses ;  remembers  the  kind  old  man 
before  whom  all  men  bowed,  how  he 
took  her  in  his  arms  and  carried  her  to 
the  Imperial  Palace.  She  remembers 
all  this  as  she  sits  with  her  head  buried 
in  her  hands.  She  is  a  Nihilist,  but  she 
is  grateful.  The  girl  lifts  her  beautiful 
head  and  looks  about  the  room.  Then 
she  takes  a  picture  from  herbreat  —  her 
lover's  —  and  looks  longingly  at  it.  She 
rises,  takes  a  little  phial  from  her  pocket, 
turns  to  the  couch  near  at  hand.  She 
kneels  a  moment  before  a  crucifix  on 
the  wall,  and  prays  that  she  may  be  for- 
given, and  then  puts  the  fatal  phial  to 

her  lips  

They  find  her  there  in  the  morning,  a 
smile  of  happiness  on  her  beautiful 
face  —  dead.  The  Czar  never  knew  it, 
but  the  angels  do. 

A.  J.  M. 


Prof,  in  Physics  asked  this  morning, 
"  Wagson,  tell  us,  what  is  dew  ?  " 
Wagson's  thought  was  slowly  dawning, 
And  he  murmured  "  It  is  due — " 
But  the  Prof.,  without  more  warning, 
Gravely  said,  "  Sir,  that  will  do." 

W.  B.  P. 
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TO  MY  BOOTS. 

Oft  up  and  down  these  swimming  streets 
When  Springtime  rains  the  earth  are 
soaking, 

When  Storm  is  king  and  Quinine,  queen, 
When  mud  bespatters  Winter's  cloaking, 
And  little  boys,  with  fiendish  joy, 
Their  little  feet  as  wet  as  sponges, 
With  dripping  snow-balls  paste  our  hats, 
Then  dodge  the  wild  umbrella  lunges ; 
Oft,  oft,  I  say,  you  ferry  me, 
And  wind  and  weather  stanchly  brave 
To  point  my  wayward  feet  aright 
And  keep  me  from  a  watery  grave. 


"  Oh,  yaas,  yaas,  I  see.  You  n'yer 
friend  hev  come  up  to  git  some  o'  our 
pick'rel  an'  to  have  a  leetle  sport.  Yaas, 
I  see,  Fo'th  o'July  down  in  the  city. 
Wal,  I  p'sume  it's  the  same  day  up  here, 
but's  long's  taint  town  meetin'  or  circus 
day,  we  don't  care,  haw,  haw ! 

"Since  mother's  so  poorly,  we  don't  go 
to  town  as  often.  She  was  real  gay,  an' 
liked  to  see  folks  first  rate.  My !  but 
she's  lookin'  peaked !  Uster  be  as 
tough's  a  ox-yoke,  too  !  Wal,  but  'bout 
the  spearin'.  You'll  gen'ly  find  a  pick'rel 
or  two  down  in  under  the  old  wilier. 
There's  a  sight  o'  sedge  grass  thar,  an' 
'bout  this  time  o'  day  they're  fond  o' 
layin'  in  the  sun  an'  warmin'  their  toes, 
so  to  speak.  They  won't  mind  yer 
boat.  Then,  there's  the  big  hole  a 
couple  o'  rods  'bur  thar.    Wal,  my  boy, 


I  don't  like  to  think  o'  that  place.  No, 
it  kinder  sets  me  to  thinkin'  o'  my 
troubles  an'  how  things  useter  be. 

"I  had  a  dreadful  loss  thar  once.  Suth- 
in'  I'll  never  git  over's  long's  I  live. 
Folks  can  forget  some  things,  but  others 
they  can't.  Y'see  'twas  about  my  boy 
John.  My,  he  was  a  good  boy !  He 
cud  work  like  a  hoss  an'  never  tire  an' 
was  willing  an'  able.  How  I  would  like 
to  see  that  boy !  But  he  was  alius  a 
mite  too  bold  an'  adventuresome,  for- 
ever riskin'  his  neck  and  keepin'  us  in 
hot  water  continual.  Y'see,  we  was 
workin,  gittin'  in  the  hay  in  the  lower 
medder  that  day  about  eight  years  ago. 
I  was  rakin'  away  when  I  see  a  bull-calf, 
a  pure  Holstein,  that  I  was  dreadful 
fond  of,  on  tother  side  o'  the  stream. 
He'd  been  feedin'  on  the  stubble,  and 
somehow,  contrary  to  calf  nater,  had  got 
away  from  his  ma  an'  crossed  the  foot- 
bridge, 'n  I  sez  to  John,  sez  I,  '  Go 
drive  that  caff  back  an'  he  went,  an'  I 
never  paid  no  more  heed  to  them.  But 
it  seems  he'd  gone  juss  like  a  boy  to 
git  that  caff  into  the  boat  that  was  on 
tother  shore  an'  row  it  back.  He  got 
him  in  somehow  an'  pushed  out  an'  then 
he  see  he  hadn'  no  oars.  He  yelled  to 
me  an'  I  looked  an'  saw  'em,  him  a  try- 
in'  to  paddle  that  rotten  ol'  boat  with 
his  hands  an'  that  poor  little  caff  a  bleat- 
in'  jus'  like  a  baby.  The  river's  pretty 
wide,  an'  as  we  couldn't  reach  'em,  the 
current  swept  'em  away  from  their 
friends.  We  chased  along  an'  when 
they  reached  the  big  hole,  John  turned 
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around,  an'  lookin'  as  pale's  a  sheet, 
sez, 

"'  The  caff's  put  his  hoof  through  the 
bottom  !  '  Then  on  they  went  an'  the 
las'  I  see  o'  John  he  was  sinkin'  out  o' 
sight  in  that  great,  deep  hole.  He 
couldn't  swim  a  stroke  ! '  " 

"Did  you  get  him  out?"  I  asked 
breathlessly. 

"  Yaas,  we  got  up  the  poor,  little 
thing  an'  sold  his  hide  for  two  dollars, 
but  it  was  an  awful  blow.  He'd  a-made 
the  best  critter  in  these  parts.  John's 
in  Kansas.  " 

I  thought  I  heard  the  good  old  man 
chuckle  as  he  began  vigorously  hacking 
away  with  his  hoe.  R.  G. 

"  n." 

According  to  the  canons  of  Geometry, 
Circumference  by  diameter  divided 
Equals  II. 

But  according  to  our  land-lady's  economy 
Circumference  into  twenty-fourths  di- 
vided 

Equals  — . 
Alas  !  her  education's  been  neglected. 
"We  only  bear  what  dulness  has  effec- 
ted." w.  n.  r. 

I  had  fallen  asleep  on  the  train.  I 
could  not  have  been  more  than  half 
awake  when  I  heard  two  voices  close  be- 
hind me  whispering  cautiously.  "Don't 
let  him  stir  a  finger.  If  he  goes  to  put 
his  hand  in  his  pocket  give  it  to  him 
with  this,  right  over  the  ear."  And 


there  was  a  slight  movement  as  if  some 
object  had  changed  hands.  "D'ye  hear?" 
"  All  right,  dad." 

The  forms  of  the  speakers  were  bent 
over  me.  Their  warm  breath  reached 
me.  I  could  feel  their  eyes  upon  me. 
What  could  they  intend  ?  Were  they 
bent  on  murdering  or  robbing  me  ? 

Then  the  younger  said,  "  Say,  dad, 
aint  there  no  other  way  to  git  him  ?  " 

"  No.  We've  got  to  lay  him  out. 
He  aint  the  kind  to  be  fooled  with." 

"  It  seems  kinder  hard  business,  dad, 
to  lay  a  feller  out  like  that,"  said  the 
voice  of  the  younger. 

"What,  y'er  crawlin'  ?" 

"  No,  I  ain't.  I'll  do  what  you  say 
but  — "  and  his  last  words  failed  my 
ear. 

Plainly  my  life  was  in  danger.  Some 
thug  or  cut-throat  had  marked  me  for 
his  next  victim.  I  would  cry  out,  in- 
form the  other  passengers  of  his  pur- 
pose, and  have  him  taken  into  custody. 
I  tried  to  raise  a  shout,  but  my  lips  were 
dry  with  terror.  My  hair  stood  on  end. 
A  cold  sweat  broke  out  upon  me.  Then 
I  heard  again  in  whispers,  for  my  hear- 
ing was  preternaturally  quick  :  "  Now, 
Joe,  as  I  told  you  before,  your  Uncle 
Josh  is  plumb  crazy.  There  ain't  no 
other  way  of  gettin'  him  to  the  asylum 
but  knockin'  him  into  a  team  right  sud- 
den, and  mind,  don't  yer  let  him  stir  a 
finger.    Jest  as  soon  —  " 

I  was  awake,  and  at  my  first  move- 
ment the  whispering  stopped. 

W.  B.  F. 
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Xeavee  from 

As  we  wish  to  make  this  department 
as  interesting  as  possible  to  both  alumni 
and  students,  any  information  concern- 
ing the  recent  actions  of  the  sons  of 
Phillips  will  be  gladly  received. 

'29. —  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
was  present  Feb.  23  at  a  reception  given 
in  his  honor  by  the  publishers  of  Bos- 
ton. 

'53. — Hon.  George  M.  Woodruff  of 
Litchfield,  Conn.,  has  been  nominated 
for  Railroad  Commissioner  of  that  state 
by  Gov.  Morris. 

'57. — Rev.  Joseph  Cook,  who  has  re- 
cently completed  a  course  of  Monday 
noon  lectures  in  Tremont  Temple,  Bos- 
ton, is  at  present  giving  a  lecture  tour 
in  the  West. 

'59. — Rev.  Addison  P.  Foster,  D.  D., 
has  resigned  his  pastorate  in  Roxbury. 

'65. — Rev.  Frederic  Palmer  addressed 
the  Society  of  Inquiry  of  the  School 
Sunday  evening,  Feb.  5. 

'73. — William  P.  Sheffield,  jr.,  is  pres- 
ident of  the  Newport,  R.  I.,  Alumni 
Association  of  Brown  University. 

'73. — Alfred  L.  Ripley  look  part  in  a 
play,  called  "The  Rice  Pudding,"  which 
was  given  in  the  November  Club  House, 
March  21.  James  H.  Ropes  '85  was 
also  one  of  the  caste. 


flMMUips  1h>£. 

'75. — Frank  P.  Chamberlain  is  treas- 
urer of  the  MacDonald  Priming  Com- 
of  Boston. 

'79. — Moses  C.  Gile,  formerly  a  teach- 
er in  the  Academy  and  now  at  Colorado 
College  in  Colorado  Springs,  was  re- 
joiced by  the  birth  of  a  son,  Jan.  31. 

'85. — James  H.  Ropes  of  the  Senior 
class  in  the  Theological  Seminary  has 
been  chosen  to  hold  the  Seminary  Fel- 
lowship which  yields  $600  annually 
for  two  years.  The  incumbent  of  this 
fellowship  is  usually  expected  to  pur- 
sue a  special  course  of  study  at  some 
foreign  university.  Mr.  Ropes  is  also 
one  of  the  Commencement  speakers. 

'90 — A.  E.  Stearns  won  one  of  the 
Lefnngwell  prizes  for  orations  at  Am- 
herst, March  4.  "  The  Orator  and  the 
Human  Will  "  was  his  subject. 

'90,  '91,  '92. — L.  G.  Stillman  has  been 
made  chairman  of  the  newly  chosen 
Yale  News  Board.  H.  P.  Mosely,  F. 
Rustin,  J.  M.  Goetchins  and  L.  W. 
Smith  also  represent  Andover  on  the 
Board. 

'91. — Harry  B.  Lowe  died  of  con- 
sumption at  his  home  in  Ballard  Vale, 
March  4. 
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Back  Country  Poems,  by  Sam  Walter 
Foss.  Boston  :  The  Potter  Publish- 
ing Co. 

This  is  by  no  means  a  common  book. 
The  author,  in  his  whole-souled  manner, 
says  what  he  means  in  the  simplest  way. 
The  book  is  very  interesting,  and  it 
touches  a  chord  in  the  heart  that  brings 
to  mind  the  memories  of  byegone  days, 
and  awakes  by  its  earnestness  in  human 
nature  thoughts  which  seem  to  have 
been  forgotten. 

Sam  Walter  Foss's  peculiar  style, 
coming  from  the  heart  of  the  author, 
appeals  alike  to  every  one.  He  has 
involved  more  logic  and  "  flosserfy " 
than  one  might  possibly  expect.  His 
poem  on  "  The  Carven  Name "  will 
stand  fair  comparison  with  the  later 
productions  of  literature.  It  may  be 
said  that  the  author  will  be  criticised  in 
some  places,  because  he  has  tried  to  re- 
veal the  life  of  too  many  classes  ;  how- 
ever, Sam  Walter  Foss's  entertaining 
book  should  be  in  every  household. 

/.  W.L. 

The  Boy  Travellers  in  Central 
Europe,  by  Thomas  W.  Knox.  New 
York  :  Harper  and  Bros. 

In  adding  the  above  book  to  his  de- 
lightful series  Mr.  Knox  has  earned  the 
thanks  not  only  of  those  who  intend  to  | 


travel,  but  of  those  who  stay  at  home. 

Our  old  acquaintances,  Frank  and 
Fred,  together  with  Mrs.  Barret  and 
Mary,  travel  through  Central  Europe, 
visiting  France,  Switzerland,  and  Aus- 
tria. They  travel  in  a  delightfully  irre- 
sponsible manner,  going  wherever  the 
majority  wishes.  We  are  taken  with 
them  to  see  all  the  beautiful  and  inter- 
esting scenes,  and  they  are  described 
with  the  greatest  fullness.  The  histories 
of  all  the  famous  places  and  men  are 
told  and  some  interesting  or  amusing 
anecdote  connected  with  them.  Almost 
the  only  fault  in  the  book  is  caused  by 
the  author's  desire  to  make  it  as  in- 
structive as  possible.  The  descriptions 
follow  so  closely  on  each  other  that  it 
has  too  much  of  the  nature  of  a  guide 
book  and  is  not  so  interesting  as  it 
otherwise  might  be. 

I  am  sure  anyone  will  feel  repaid  for 
having  read  it,  and  it  will  be  of  the 
greatest  assistance  to  anyone  who  in- 
tends to  travel,  in  giving  him  an  idea  of 
the  places  he  will  visit  and  of  those 
most  worthy  of  being  visited. 


To  be  Reviewed, 

Bible  Studies,  by  Henry  Ward  Beech- 
er.  New  York  :  Fords,  Howard,  and 
Hurlbert. 
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SWEATERS '  *™  •~--"CK' 


i      HN D  GRHY. 


JHROS  HYGIENIC  fL„;„U„  I 

+  sweeter.  +  ipsciany  I 


RAY 

*■  coo  U)  A  SI 


MEN'S  m  #  # 
m  ®  OUTFITTER. 

509  WA5HINCiTON  3T., 


641  Washington, 


CORNER  WEST  STREET' 

Boston,  Mass. 


COR.  BOYLSTON  ST., 

CHB££TS| Shirts,  $1.50, $2, $2.50,  $3. 

Negligee  Shirts  with  high  collars  in  stock 
and  to  measure. 


White  Shirts 


Silk, 


Balbriggan, 
Cashmere. 


Fownes, 


Lisle  Thread,  (  If.  J»Bm.»B     Fisk,  Clark  &  Flagg's  (  fM«n»n     Kassan  Glove, 

underwear.  perrin  Freres,     r  Gloves.  ^.5o,ver 


Perrin  Freres, 
Adlers, 


Full  Dress  and  Business 

$1.50  &  $2.00. 

The  Russian 


.50,  very 
durable. 


High  Class  Neck  Dress  and  Collars,  and  the  Latest  Fashions. 


Established  1818. 


BROOKS  BROTHERS- 

Broadway,  cor.  22d  St.,  New  York  City. 


The  qualities  of  our  Ready-made  garments  need  no  especial  mention. 

The  particular  care  exercised  by  us  in  the  cut,  manufacture  and  nov- 
elty of  pattern  in  our  Men's  Ready-Made  Garments  is  also  extended  to  our 
Clothing  for  Boys  and  Children,  and  guarantees  exclusive  styles  at  no  higher 
prices  than  are  frequenty  asked  for  garments  made  in  larger  wholesale 
lots  and  of  inferior  workmanship. 

Patterns  at  all  noticeable  always  limited  to  small  quantities. 

Hats  for  Boys  and  Youths — Lincoln,  Bennett  &  Co.  and  other  makes. 
In  Furnishing  Goods — Allen,  Solly  &  Co.'s  Underwear,  and  the  best  qual- 
ities in  all  staple  articles,  with  Novelties  in  Neckwear,  Gloves,  Waterproof 
Coats,  Scotch  long  Hose,  etc. 
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Doraee  flbartrtoQe  &  Co., 

55  HANOVER  ST.,  BOSTON. 

Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated 

American  TATE  Racket. 


AMERICAN'  'TA^f: 


Finer  than  ever  this  year. 


Used  by  Experts  throughout  the  Country 
full  Xtnc  of  Sweaters,  3crse^s  ano  jfoot^Ball  Supplies. 

Official  Outfitters  to  P.  A.  A. 

Murphy  &  Hopkins,  Academy  Agents. 

Shreve,  Crump  &  Low  Co. 


Watches,  Diamonds,  Bronzes, 

Clocks  and  Bric-a-Brac. 
The  Celebrated  Goruam  Plated  Ware,  e<iual  to  Silver. 
MEDALS,  CUPS  AND  PINS,  FOR  PRIZES  AND  SOCIETIES. 
Engravers  and  Stationer?. 

Calling  Cards,  Invitations  and  Programmes  executed  quickly.  Stationery 

of  the  finest  grade. 

147  Tremont,  corner  West  Street,  Boston. 
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Waterproof 
Bluchers! 


IN  OIL  TAN  GRAIN  and  HARVARD 
CALF. 


$5,  $6,  $7. 

THAYER,  McNEIL  &  HODGKINS, 
ij  Temple  Place,  Plosion. 


Zbc  Hnfcover  press. 

Printers  to  Phillips  Academy. 

Zbe  Hnfcover  Bookstore. 

Books  and  Stationery. 

Zhc  Hnoover  townsman. 

News  and  Advertising. 

JOHN  N.  COLE,  Manager, 
Main  St.,  Andover. 


m.  j£.  Stratton  ano  W.  fl>.  Ibove^, 

TEACHERS  OF 

P>an jo,  dmi ar,  ^Vandoltn. 

Agents  for  the  celebrated  Luscomb  Banjos  and  Banjourines, 
Washburn  Guitars  and  Mandolins.  Andover,  Tuesdays. 
JJj^'Write  and  we  will  call  upon  you. 


Office  and  Salesroom,  POST-OFFICE  BLOCK,  Lowell,  Mass. 


M.  T.  WALSH, 

DEALER  IN 

J.  F.  Richards,  M.  D. 

Stoves  4*  Ranges. 

Residence  and  Office: 

Manufacturer  of  Tin  and  Shee-Iron 

Cor.  Main  St.  and  Punchard  Ave., 

Ware. 

Andover,  Mass. 

ESSEX  ST.,  ANDOVER. 
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YOUNG'S  HOTEL. 


PARKER  HOUSE. 


J.  R.  Whipple  &  Co. 


BOSTON. 


New  York  and  New  England  Railroad. 


The  New  York  and  Boston  Pullman  Limited. 

New  Night  Train  Between 

Boston  and  New  YorK, 

Via  New  York  and  New  England  Railroad  and 
New  York  &  Northern  Railway,  in  connection 
with  Manhattan  Elevated  Railway. 

Splendid  equipment  of  Pullman  Sleeping  Cars 
and  Coaches. 

A  Solid  Train,  with  this  superior  service, 
heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by  Pintsch  gas, 

LEAVES  BOSTON 

From  New  York  and  New  England  Station, 
foot  of  Summer  Street,  at  10.00  p.  m.  daily, 
Sundays  included;  but  on  Saturdays  leaves  P.os- 
ton  12.00  midnight.  Due  155th  Street  Station 
6.00  a.m.,  week-days;  8.00  a.m.,  Sundays,  con- 
necting with  6th  and  9th  Avenue  Elevated  Rail- 
ways, for  all  parts  of  the  city  and  all  lines  to 
the  South  and  West. 

This  is  the  only  line  between  Boston  and  New 
York  equipped  with  the  unexcelled  Pullman 
service. 


5  HOURS.  40  MINUTES 


THE 


BY 

WHITE  TRAIN, 

BETWEEN 

Boston  and  New  York, 

Via  the  New  York  &  New  England  Railroad 
and  Air  Line  Route  which  is  23  miles  shorter 
than  any  other.  This  train  runs  86  miles  with- 
out a  stop.  Leaving  either  city  at  3  p.m.,  due 
at  Termini  8  40  p.m.;  Sundays,  leave  at  3  p.m., 
due  at  9  p.m.;  this  train  carries  through  Parlor 
Cars,  Royal  Buffet  Smoker  and  Coaches  ;  Din- 
ing Car  between  Boston  and  Willimantic.  Fare, 
$5  in  coach;  $1  extra  if  a  chair  in  Parlor  Car  is 
desired.  Unlimited  capacity  on  this  train  for 
carrying  passengers.  The  cars  are  lighted  by  gas 
and  heated  by  steam.  No  extra  charge  for  this 
unsurpassed  service. 


For  tickets,  reservation  in  Parlor  and  Sleeping 
Cars,  and  all  information,  apply  to 


L.  H.  BEAVER,  Ticket  Agent, 
322  Washington  St. 

I.  D.  BARTON,  Gen.  Supt. 


BOSTON. 

A.  C. 


M.  E.  HERVEY,  Ticket  Agent, 
Depot  foot  of  Summer  St. 

KENDALL,  Gen.  Pass.  Agent. 
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VISIT  LECK'S  STUDIO 

 FOR  

FINE  *  PORTRAIT  #  WORK. 

FINE  LARGE  WORK  A  SPECIALTY.    SPECIAL  RATES  TO 
STUDENTS  FOR  CLASS  WORK. 

Studio,  283  Essex  Street,  Lawrence. 

Shirt  Makers!? James  Ward,  Jr., 

Produces  the  Finest  Class  of 

Catalogue 
And  flagazine 
Work. 

Samples  and  Estimates  submitted. 


DeBussy, 
Manwaring 
&  Company. 

New  Haven,  Ct. 


Outfitters! 


James  "Ward,  Jr., 

BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTER, 

Corner  Methuen  and  Franklin  Sts., 
LAWRENCE. 


Dr.  J.  A.  Leitch, 


Andover,  Mass. 


Hours : 

Till  8.30  a.m.;  I  to  3  p.m;  after  7  p.m. 


tf.  E.  SEARS, 

DEALER  IN 

Boots,  Sboes,  ano  "Rubbers. 

Repairing  Neatly  and  Promptly 
Done. 

Main  Street,  Andover,  Mass. 
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1893.       SPRING.  1893. 

Wall  Papers 

Arriving  every  week.  Large  invoices  of  new 
styles.  We  are  sole  agents  for  the  celebrated 
Birge  papers;  also  for  Wm.  Campbell  &  Co.'s. 
Neither  of  these  manufacturers  are  in  the  Pool 
and  have  not  raised  prices.  Buying  as  jobbers 
we  can  sell  accordingly.  We  hang  wall  papers, 
tint  ceilings  and  walls,  paint  interiors,  do  white- 
washing, make  and  hang  window  shades. 

Blank  Books  and  Stationery. 

The  most  complete  assortment  of  Blank  Books 
and  Fine  Stationery — consisting  of  Marcus 

Ward's,  Samuel  Ward's  and  Whiting.  to  be 

found  in  Lawrence.  Blank  Book  Manufactory 
and  Book  Bindery  connected  with  our  store. 
Agent  for  Dennison's  goods.  Local  publishers 
of  the  Lawrence  Directory. 

V.  E.  RICE, 

ig5  and  197  Essex  Street,  Lawrence. 


Peppjylvapia  Railroad. 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Steel  rails  and  rock-ballasted  road-bed,  free  from  dust,  smoke,  and  cinders  ;  five  daily  ex- 
press trains  to  the  West;  twenty-seven  trains  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia;  twelve  trains 
to  Baltimore  and  Washington  from  Cortlandt  or Debrosses  street  ferries,  New  York. 
For  time  tables  call  at  hotels  and  at  steamship  and  rail.oad  ticket  offices. 

Chas.  E.  Purh,  Gen.  Manager. 
J.  R.  Wood,  Gen.  Pass.  Agent. 

George  M.  Roberts,  Pass.  Agent. 

N.  E.  District,  205  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


T.  J.  FARMER, 

FISH  and  OYSTERS, 

Dr.  C.  W.  Scott, 

Main  Street, 

Lobsters  and  Canned  Goods, 

Andover,  Mass. 

P.  0.  Ave.,  Andover. 

Office  Hours  : 

Till  9  a.m.;  1  to  3  and  7  to  9  p.  m. 

Smith  2?  fanning. 

Dry  Good? 

AND 

Groceries. 

Essex  St.,  -  Andover. 
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O.  CHAPMAN, 

FRUIT,  CONFECTIONERY,  KENNEDY'S  CANNED  GOODS, 

Blank  Rooks,  Kerosene  Oil,  Ink,  Canned  Goods,  etc. 
Everything  pertaining  to 

-^•STUDENTS'  OUTFITS^-**- 


HOI   I   m  STREET 
1  lULrLID  THEATRE. 


Isaac  B.  Rich  Proprietor  and  Manager. 

One  of  the  handsomest  and  best  equipped  tem- 
ples of  amusement  in  the  United  States. 
Celebrated  for  the  excellent  attractions 
invariably  presented  and  for  its  re- 
fined and  cultured  audiences. 


JULIA 

naRLowe 

"THE  LOVE  CHASE" 

AND  "INGOMAR." 

Evenings  at  7.45.     Wednesday  and  Saturday 
Matinees,  at  2. 


Park  Theatre, 

BOSTON. 

J.  A.  CRABTREE,  Manager. 

F.  E.  PIPER,  Business  Manager. 


Hoyt's 
A  Temperance 
Town. 

FIFTH  MONTH.  • 

TgjT*  Secure  Seats  well  in  advance. 


GEORGE  H.  PARKER, 

Hpotbccar\>. 

Prescriptions  accurately  compounded.  Ice  Cold 
Soda  with  pure  Fruit  Juices. 


MAIN  STREET,  ANDOVER. 


CHAS.  B.  MASON, 

Contractor  &  Builder. 

Shop,  Old  Abbott  Store, 
Main  Street, 

Andover,  *  •  Mass. 
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FITCHBURG 

IRatlroafc. 


Superb  Equipment,  Excellent  Train  Service, 
Fast  Time  and  Courteous  Em- 
ployees make  the 

Hoosac  Tunnel  Route 

The  Favorite  Route  from  Boston  to  Troy,  Al- 
bany, Saratoga,  Lake  George,  Adirondack  and 
Catskill  Mountains,  Syracuse,  Rochester,  Buf- 
falo, Niagara  Falls,  Hamilton,  Toronto,  Cleve- 
land, Detroit,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
and  all  points  West,  Southwest  and  Northwest. 


FAST  EXPRESS  TRAINS 

With  elegant  Palace  Parlor  and  Sleeping 

Cars  to  and  from 
BOSTON  AND  CHICAGO, 

AND 

BObTON  AND  ST.  LOUIS. 

VIA  NIAGARA  FALLS. 

without  change. 

The  popular  route  for  all  points  in  Northern 
New  York,  Vermont  and  Canada. 

The  only  line  running  through  cars  without 
change,  from  Boston  to  Rutland,  Brandon, 
Middlebury,  Vergennes  and  Burlington,  Vt. 

The  picturesque  route  from  Boston  to  St.  Al- 
bans, St.  Johns,  Ogdensburg,  Ottawa,  Mon- 
treal and  Quebec. 

Elegant  Palace  Parlor  and  Sleeping  Cars  to  and 
from  Boston  and  Montreal  without 
change. 

For  Time  Tables,  Parlor  and  Sleeping  Car  ac- 
commodations, or  further  information,  ap- 
ply to  any  Agent  of  the  Fitchburg  Railroad 
and  at  250  Washington  Street  or  Fitchburg 
Railroad  Passenger  Station,  Boston. 

J.  R.  WATSON,  -  Gen.  Pass.  Agent. 


BROWN'S 
Andover  and  Boston 


Boston  Offices  : 

34  Court  Square  and  77  Kingston  St. 

Successor  to 

Johnson's  Andover  and  Boston  Express. 

ACF.NT  FOR 

Adams,  United  States  and  Nttv  York 
and  Boston  Despatch 
Expresses. 

B.  B.  TUTTLE. 

Andover  Office,  Park  Street.     Late  Express 
from  Boston  at  6  o'clock. 


KEELER  &  CO. 

Furniture 
Manufacturers 

AND  UPHOLSTERERS. 
ORDERED  WORK  /I  SPEQIdLTY. 

Washington  &  Elm  Sts.,  Boston. 

Factory  at  East  Cambridge. 

C.  P.  Keeler,      G.  A.  Keeler,     W.  F.  Bacall, 
R.  P.  Buzzell,    J.  F.  Small. 
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Lustreless  Black  Suitings. 

Undressed  Worsted,  Cheviots,  and  Serges. 

We  are  prepared,  with  the  issuance  of  this  notice  to  present  to  our  cus- 
tomers an  uncommonly  fine  array  of 

Made=Up  Atramental  Black 

Undressed  Worsteds,  Cheviots  and  Serges. 

That  we  have  made  into  garments  in  our  own  workrooms  from  goods  manufactured  by  represen- 
tative Foreign  mills,  notably  Brooks,  Clay,  the  Fox  celebrated  fabrics  and  the  Hackanuni,  Saxon, 
Springville,  Hawthorne  and  other  Domestic  makes. 

These  garments  combine  in  their  styles,  trimmings,  newness  of  shape,  finish  and  work- 
manship in  coats,  vests  and  trousers,  most  refined  representations  of  the  Sartorial  art,  attractive 
at  once  to  both  business  and  professional  gentlemen. 

Single  and  Double-Breasted  Sacks,  Ultra  Fashionable  Cutaways,  $1  5?  $20,  $2  5. 

A.  SHUMAN  &  COMPANY, 

Clothiers  and  Outfitters.       Washington  and  3arr)mer  ^ts.,  Ij,oston,  Aa<js. 


-Sleet  'vSPens. 

FOR  GENERAL  WRITING, 

Nos.  404,  332,  390  and  604. 
FOR  FINE  WRITING, 

No.  303,  and  Ladies',  170. 
FOR  BROAD  WRITING, 

Nos.  294,  389  and  Stub  Point,  849. 
FOR  ARTISTIC  USE  in  fine  drawings, 

Nos.  659  (Crow-quill),  290  and  291. 

OTHER  STYLES  TO  SUIT  ALL  HANDS. 

THE  MOST  PERFECT  OF  PENS. 

Gold  Medals  Paris  Exposition, 1878  &  1889 

Joseph  Gillott  &.  Sons,  91  John  St.,  New  York. 


WARRANTED. 
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LEADERS 


Wall  Papers. 


Why  pay  an  exorbitant  price  for  a  bicycle  when  vou  can  buy 

"The  Nomad" 

Pattern  of  1892,  for  $75.00. 

This  is  a  high  grade  machine  with 

Steel  Drop  Forging.1!,   Tangent  Spokes,  Weldless  Tubing, 
Greyhound  Pneumatic  Tires. 


$75 


We  received  these  wheels  too  late  in  the  fall  to 
put  them  on  the  market.  Our  1893  wheel  is  almost 
ready  for  the  market,  and  to  make  room  for  them  we 
have  determined  to  sacrifice  the  wheels  left  over 
from  1892  We  shall  offer  these  high  grade  wheels 
with  the  strongest  kind  of  a  guarantee  for  one  year 
at  the  unheard  of  price  of        ....  J 

Even  if  you  do  not  want  to  buy  come  in  and  look  at  the  wheel. 

MM 1 DUTTON,  TSEMONT  AND  BEACON  5T5.,  BOSTOW. 


NOTTIAN 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 
COflPANY. 


3  PARK  ST. 
480  BOYLSTON  ST., 
BOSTON. 

CLASS  PHOTOGRAPHER 
TO  '93. 
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The  Most  Durable. 
The  Only  Comfortable. 

The  toes  are  not  distorted  as 
by  the  old  style  stocking,  and 
the  big:  toe,  having  room  enough,  stays  inside. 

Sold  by  Dealers  or  by  .Mail. 
Men's  :  4  prs.  heavy,  medium,  or  fine  cotton;  3  prs 
soft  Lisle;  2prs.  merino,  worsted  orVool.  $t  .00 
Women's  :   Black  cotton  or  natural  Balbriggan 
50c.  Black  Cashmere,  75c. 
Mention  size  shoe,  and  whether  man's  or  woman's. 
Illustrated  Booklet  on  Application. 

WAUKENHOSE  COMPANY,  76  Chauncy  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE 

Mansion  House 


On  the  Hill, 
Near  Phillips  Academy, 
Andover,  Mass. 


OPEN  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 


In  the  summer  season  the  house  is  delightful. 
During  cold  weather  is  kept  warm  and  com- 
fortable throughout  with  hot  water. 
Terms,  $12.50  to  $17  a  week. 
$2.50  per  day. 


E.  P.  HITCHCOCK,  Proprietor. 


Elm  House  Stables. 

W.  It.  HI G GINS,  Prop'r. 


First-class  Livery  and  Boarding  Stable.  Elegant 
New  Brake  and  Tally-Ho  Coaches  for  Ex- 
cursions and  Games.    Carriages  fi- 
nished for  all  occasions. 

Elm  Square,  Andover. 


T.  A.  Holt  &  Co. 


Dry  Good? 


AND 


Groceries. 


Basement  Baptist  Church, 


CENTRAL  ST.,  -  ANDOVER. 


CHARLES  H.  GILBERT, 

DENTIST. 


Bank  Building,  Main  St.,  Andover. 


OFFICE  HOURS: 

8  to  I2.3O  o'clock  A.  M.      2  to  5.3O  P.  M. 
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Photographer,  Isavrence. 

Elevator  to  Studio.  Special  Rates  to  P.  A.  Men. 

G.  H.  McClellan,  Agent,  E.  C  3-4. 


BENJAMIN  BROWN, 

DEALER  IN 

BOOTS,  SHOES  and  RUBBERS. 


Headquarters  for  Dress,  Tennis,  and  Ball 
Shoes.  Custom  work  and  repairing  in 
all  its  branches.    Maker  of  the 
foot  and  base-ball  shoes,  1 890. 

Haiti  Street,  Andover,  Mass. 


THOMAS  E.  RHODES, 


DEALER  IN 


CONFECTIONERY, 

Ice  Cream,  Cigars,  Tobacco, 
Soda,  Etc.  Lunch  Room. 
St.  Railway  Station. 

Main  Street,  Andover,  Mass. 


C.  T.  Briggs.    W.  A.  Allyn. 


J.  H.  Safford.    L.  P.  Collins 


BRIGGS  &  ALLYN  HANUFACTURING  CO., 

Manufacturers  of  Doors,  Sash,  Blinds. 

EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF  HOUSE  FINISH,  HARD  WOOD  VENEERED  DOORS, 
MOULDINGS,  OF  ALL  KINDS,     STAIR  BUILDERS. 

Lawrence,  flass. 


C.  A.  LAWRENCE  &  SON. 

Photograph  and  View 

PHOTOGRAPHERS ! 

181  Essex  Street,  Lawrence. 

Ferrotypes  of  all  styles. 


N.  S.  S.  TOMPKINS, 

DEALER  IN 

PAINTS  AND  OILS, 

Chemicals,  Mill  Supplies,  Etc. 
101  Essex  St ,  Lawrence. 


F.  A.  CORBIN. 


Importing  Tailor. 


IOOO  Cbapel  Street, 
New  Haven,  Ct. 


THE  POPULAR 

1TB W  •  MAIL! 


Diamond  Frame, 


$100 


Cushion  Tiros;  Tangent  Spokes,  nickeled 
to  intersections;  stronger  and  handsomer  than 
direct  spokes.  Diamond  Frame,  brazed 
at  all  points.  Easy  Garford  Saddle. 
New  Mail  pattern  low  handle  bar. 

Also,  New  Mail,  Ladies'  Pattern  $ioo 

"    New  Mail.  Pneumatics,  .  $120  and  $150 

"   New  Mail,  Boys'  Diamond  JS60 

"    Other  makes  Boys  Safeties,  $35 

JJ^^See  them  and  get  Catalogue  and  list  of 

second-hand  wheels.  Bargains. 

Wm.  Bead  St  Sons,  Manufacturers, 

107  Washington  Street,    Boston,  Mass. 


HEADQUARTERS 

—  FOR  — 

BASE  BALLS 

LAWN  TENNIS  GOODS, 
FOOT-BALLS,  &c. 

DYER  &  CO., 

337  Essey  Street, 
Lawrence. 


Violins,  Banjos,  Guitars,  all  kinds  of 
Musical  Merchandise  and 
Strings. 


O.  A.  Jenkins  &  Co. 

College  Hatters. 


CORRECT  STYLES.       SUPERIOR  QUALITY. 

CANES,  UMBRELLAS,  MACKINTOSHES. 

407  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


Jos. 
Tailor 
Furpisrjer ! 


A 

Specialty 

Of  the  most  Correct 
Styles  in  Suitings,  Trouserings, 
and  Overcoatings. 

FINE  MEN'S  FURNISHINGS. 

DRESS  SUITS  TO  LET 

AGT.  SCRIPTURE'S  LAUNDRY. 

16 


Main  Street. 

Andover, 


Mass. 
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Stanfcarb  Clotbtng  Co. 

MANUFACTURING  RETAILERS  OF 

HIGH  *  GRADE  *  CLOTHING 

FROM  BOTH  FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  FABRICS.  ALSO, 
ADVANCE  STYLES  IN  TROUSERS,  SUITS, 
AND  OVERCOATS. 


Full  Evening  Dress  Suits  Constantly  on  Hand. 


395  WASHINGTON  ST.,  BOSTON. 


Successful  Results 

In  photography  are  easily  attainable  by  the  use  of  proper  materials. 
BLAIR'S  FILH,  in  rolls,  affords  the  only  reliable  medium  for  making 
continuous  exposures  without  shifting  or  reloading.    It  is  CLEAN, 
QUICK,  and  UNIFORM,  and  safe  for  all  seasons,  as  it  will  NEVER 
FRILL. 

BLAIR'S  CAMERA,  notably  the  KAMARET  and  HA  WKE YE, 

are  leaders  in  design,  in  finish,  and  in  popularity,  prices  ranging 
from  #12.50  to  $100. 
These  goods  are  manufactured  by  THE  BLAIR  CAHERA  CO.,  which  con- 
cern has,  by  the  way,  been  successfully  manufacturing  photographic 
apparatus  since  1880,  and  now  has  establishments  at  471  Tremont 
Street,  Boston;  451  Broadway,  New  York ;  245  State  Street,  Chi- 
cago, as  well  as  factories  at  Pawtucket,  R.I.  E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  & 
CO.,  New  York,  are  Trade  Agents.  Send  to  any  of  the  above  ad- 
dresses for  illustrations  and  price-lists. 
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ORIGINATOR  OF  THE 

FAMOUS 

IDoilanbette ! 

A  16x20  Crayon  ready  for  framing, 
given  with  each  order. 


611  Washington  St.,  -  Boston,  Mass. 
Artistic  Photography. 


Class  Work  Solicited. 


Mackintoshes ! 


10  Per  Cent. 

REBATE  TO  STUDENTS  OF 
PHILLIPS  ACADEMY 
ONLY. 


The  most  complete  line  of  Mackintoshes 
in  the  city  in  the  latest 
styles  and  textures. 


49  SUMMER  b  I  REE  I. 

BOSTON. 


Made  for  Gentlemen  only.    In  Sizes  and  Half-Sizes,  from  4  to  10.    In  Width 
from  1  to  7.    Calf,  Kid,  Kangaroo,  Patent  Leather,  Goat,  and 
Ooze  Calf,  (in  Fancy  Colors),  at  all  our 

Crawford  Shoe  Stores, 

BOSTON  STORES:  225  Washington  St.;  611  Washington  St.;  22  and  24 Park  Sq.;  182  Boyls- 
ton  St.;  Under  U.  S.  Hotel;  45  Green  St.;  56  Main  St.,  (Charlestown.) 

Bouve,  Crawford  Co.,  Corporation^!-. 

2£^=Members  of  the  Graduating  Class  who  go  to  Yale,  will  find  a  full  line  of  our  shoes  at  Our 
New  Haven  Store,  808  CHAPEL  STREET. 
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KE1ELLY  &  SYLVESTER. 


flujic  Store ! 


First-class  Pianos  and  Organs  to  rent  and  sold 
for  cash  or  instalments.  Everything  in  the 
Musical  line.  Best  quality  of  Violin  and  Banjo 
1  Strings.  Large  stock  of  Sheet  Music  always  on 
hand.    Do  not  fail  to  see  our  pianos  before  you 


buy.    Tuning,  repairing  and  cleaning  promptly  done  in  the  best  possible  manner 

Xennelly  &  Sylvester, 

248  ESSEX  STREET,  -     LAWRENCE,  MASS, 


THE  LARGEST  STOCK 


Drafting  Instruments 

And  Supplies,  and  Artists'  Materials  in 
New  England,  is  at 

Wadsworth,  Howland  &  Co's, 

84  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


Diamonds,  Watches, 

BADGES,  MEDALS. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  Badges,  Medals,  Yacht 
Club  Flags  and  Pins  of  all  descriptions.  Send 
for  estimates  and  designs.  Old  Gold  and 
Silver  bought  and  exchanged. 

C.  A.  W.  CROSBY  &  SON, 

4} -L  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


GEO.  P.  RAYMOND. 


Theatrical  Costumer. 

3  PEMBER.TON  SQUARE, 
Boston,  Mass. 
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ALLAND 

BROS. 

Practical  Tailors. 

Note. — We  are  practical  Tailors  and  Cutters 
and  give  our  personal  attention  to  the  cutting 
and  fitting,  all  garments  being  made  up  on  the 
premises  under  our  constant  supervision,  thus 
enabling  us  to  produce  the  very  best  garments 
in  fit,  style  and  workmanship,  at  a  price  which 
we  are  confident  is  about  one-third  less  than  the 
same  class  of  tailoring  elsewhere.  Inspection 
of  same  invited. 

Alland  Brothers,  Practical  Tailors, 

3  Park  St.,  Boston. 

(Street  Floor.)  Notman  Entrance.    Notice  our 
Window  Exhibit. 

Fall  River  Line  to  New  "York ! 

Steamers  PILGRIM  and  PLYMOUTH  in  Commission. 

Pullman  Vestibuled  Express  Train  leaves  Boston  from  Park  Square  Station  at  6  P.  M. 
week  days,  and  7  P.  M.  Sundays,  connecting  with  steamer  at  Fall  River  in  8o  minutes.  A  Fine 
Orchestra  on  each  steamer.    Baggage  checked  from  hotel  or  residence  in  Boston  to  destination. 


Shore  Line  All  Rail  Route  to  New  York. 

9  A.  M.  COLONIAL  EXPRESS.  Through  Coaches,  Boston  to  Washington  without 
change,  Buffet  Smoker,  Buffet  Drawing  Room,  and  Day  Coaches. 

10.00  A.  M.  DAY  EXPRESS.  Through  Coaches,  Mail,  Drawing-Room,  and  Buffet  Cars 
Boston  to  New  York. 

1.00  P.  M.  AFTERNOON  EXPRESS.  Through  Coaches  and  Drawing-Room  Gars, 
Boston  to  New  York. 

2  P.M.  LIMITED  EXPRESS.  Parlor  Cars  and  Parlor  Smoking  Car  Boston  to  New 
York,  and  Dining  Car  Boston  to  New  London. 

5  P.  M.  "GILT  EDGE"  EXPRESS.  Through  Coaches,  Parlor,  Smoking  and  Drawing, 
Room  Cars  Boston  to  New  York,  and  Dining  Car  Boston  to  New  London. 

12  NIGHT,  MIDNIGHT  EXPRESS.  Through  Cars,  Sleeping,  Stateroom-Sleeping  and 
Mail  Cars,  Boston  to  New  York. 

Tickets,  Drawing-Room  Car  Seats,  and  leeping  Car  Berths  secured  at  3  Old  State  House, 
Corner  Washington  and  State  Streets. 

J.  R.  KENDRICK,  Gen.  Mgr.  O.  C.  R.  R.        GEO.  L.  CONNOR,  G.P.A.  O.C.R.R. 
L.  H.  PALMER,  Agent,  3  Old  State  House. 


HIGH-CLASS 

TAILORING 

For  Gentlemen 

AT 

Reasonable  Prices. 

OUR  SPECIALTY. 

Suitings,  $35 

and  upwards. 
Overcoatings,  §35 

and  upwards. 
Trouserings,  $9 

and  upwards. 


From  all  Fashionable 
cloths,  silk-lined. 
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Fine  Novelties  and  Specialties 

MEN'S  FINE  FURNISHINGS. 

Importations  contain  the  NEWEST  EFFECTS  and  Latest  DESIGNS  of 
the  Largest  European  Manufacturers. 

F.  C.  SAVAGE  &  COMPANY, 
146  Tremont  Street,  -  -  Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

F.  S.  Frost,     H.  A.  Lawrence,     H.  C.  Gardner. 

ARTISTS' 


MATERIALS 

FOR  CRAYON  AND  CHARCOAL 
DRAWING,  OIL  AND  WATER 
COLOR  PAINTING. 


MATHEMATICAL  UUEOTS, 

ARCHITECTS'  AND  ENGINEERS'  SUT- 
PLIES,  ETC.,  ETC. 


FROST  &  ADAMS, 

IMPORTERS, 

37  Cornhill,  Boston,  Mass. 


ABOVE  BUTTON  HOLES 
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Tailor, 

To  ®  tt)e®  Harvard®  Co-operative, 

No.  71   Beacon  Street,  Boston, 

OPPOSITE  PUBLIC  GARDEN. 

AGENT  FOR  WHITTAKER  &  COMPANY,  AND  HILL  BROS., 

LONDON,  W. 

Tborptop  Brother?. 

PLORI3T3. 

Fancy  Roses,  Orchids,  and  every  variety  of  Choice  Cut  Flowers  at  the 
notice.    Bouquets,  Baskets,  etc.,  for  all  occasions.    Goods  deliv- 
ered free  in  Andover.     trial  ord»r  will  convince  you 
that  the  place  to  order  flowers  for  any 
occasion,  is  at 

THORNTON  BROS., 

384  Broadway,         LAWRENCE.       Tlephone,  263-3. 
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THE  LATEST  ENGLISH 

STYLE  IN 

Spring-:-Derby. 

Heavy  Oxford 

Cheviot  Shirts. 

Made  to  order,  3  for  $10.    Send  for 
samples.  Goods  sent  on 
approval. 

L.  E.  FLETCHER  &  CO., 

155  I^o^lston  ^t.,  Boston. 


Miliar  &  We  Itch 

(Successors  to  Win.  K.  Millar  &  Co.) 


Manufacturers  of  and  Retail  dealers  in 

EYE  GLASSES, 

Spectacles,  Opera  and  Field  Glasses, 
and  First-Class  Optical  Goods 
of  Every  Description. 


0PTIIAU1IC  SURGEONS  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY 


38  West  St.,  Boston. 


F.  L.  DUNNE, 

Tailor  and  Importer. 

A  SPECIALTY  MADE  OF  EXCLUSIVE  STYLES. 

Transcript  Building, 

328  Washington  Street,    -    Corner  of  Milk  Street, 

boston:. 
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Conducted  by  the  Editors  in  connection  with  the  following 
Contributing  Board : 

G.  B.  MOORE,  '93.       W.  B.  PARKER,  '93.      C.  E.  THOMAS,  '93. 
A  C.  MACK,  '94.    A  B.  EMERY,  '94.    S.  L.  FULLER,  '94. 
A.  J.  McCLURE,  '94.  T.  R.  TEMPLE,  '95. 

H.  P.  SANDERS,  '95.   H.  P.  BALE,  '95. 
D  GORDON,  '95. 

/"jpHE  MIRROR  is  published  on  the  first  of  October,  November,  December, 
February,  March,  May  and  June  of  each  Academic  year,  by  the  students 
of  Phillips  Andover  Academy. 

The  subscription  price  is  $1.50  per  year,  or  25  cents  per  single  number,  pay- 
able in  advance. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  magazine,  first,  to  promote  literary  life  in  the  school. 
With  this  in  view,  the  editors  will  strive  not  only  to  secure  the  best  work  from 
the  best  pens,  but  also  to  encourage  and,  so  far  as  possible,  to  assist  men  not 
habituated  to  writing. 

The  magazine  is  intended,  as  well,  for.  a  medium  of  communication  between 
the  undergraduate  body  and  the  Alumni.  To  this  end,  a  paper  by  some  prominent 
alumnus  will  appear  in  each  number,  and  a  special  department  will  be  devoted  to 
alumni  notes. 

The  Editors  will  recruit  the  Contributing  Board,  as  occasion  demands,  from 
men  who  have  shown  marked  ability  in  the  quality  and  amount  of  their  work  for 
the  magazine. 

From  the  Contributing  Board,  will  be  filled  all  vacancies  arising  from  time 
to  time  on  the  Editorial  Staff. 

All  contributions  should  be  addressed  to  Editors  of  The  Phillips  Andover 
Mirror,  and  all  business  communications  to 

G.  H.  McCLELLAN, 
Phillips  Academy,  Financial  Manager. 

Andover,  Mass. 


Vfje  An&oucr  press. 


L.  P.  Hollander  &  Co. 


Special  Departments 


Fine  Tailoring;  High  Class  Ready- Made  Clothing; 
Exclusively  Our  Own  Make;  Furnishing 
Goods;  Shirts  a  Specialty. 


Our  representative  will  be  in  Andover  several  times  during  the  sea- 
son, with  a  full  line  of  samples,  due  notice  of  which  will  be  given. 


Boylston  Street  and  Park  Square, 


Gelebrated  Bats,  Umbrellas, 
CANES  AND  MACKINTOSHES. 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


Collins  &  Fairbanks, 

381  WASHINGTON  ST.,  -  BOSTON. 

Opposite  Franklin  Street. 
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r^oard  of  Editor^ : 

N.  A.  SMYTH,  Conn.,  President  of  Board. 
R.  C.  GILMORE,  Vermont.  P.  R.  LESTER,  Georgia. 

C.  P.  KITCHEL,  Ohio.  J.  W.  LEWIS,  S.  Dakota. 

W.  McM.  GARDNER,  Kansas. 
G.  H.  McCLELLAN,  Kansas,  Financial  Manager. 
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Gramptno  Hbroafc. 

|  OFTEN  think  that  in  these  days  of  rapid  transit,  by  steam,  electricity, 
or  even  rubber-tired  wheels,  we  are  in  some  danger  of  forgetting  the 
art  of  walking.  In  the  course  of  our  every-day  life  we  certainly  walk 
much  less  than  we  used,  and  as  electric  roads  multiply  we  shall  probably 
reduce  even  our  present  small  amount  of  unaided  locomotion.  Doubtless 
the  change  has  its  good  reasons,  especially  for  us  present-day  Americans  ; 
we  can  see  the  truth  in  the  adage  that  "Time  is  money,"  and  are  prover- 
bially keen  in  such  savings.  But  if  we  apply  this  maxim  to  our  recrea- 
tions and  pastimes  we  are  in  danger  of  going  astray.  Sight-seeing,  which 
consists  simply  in  rushing  about  over  England  and  the  Continent,  "do- 
ing "  places  of  interest,  as  the  phrase  is,  often  proves  a  weariness  to  the 
flesh  and  leaves  the  mind  in  a  hopeless  jumble.  No  one  is  to  be  envied 
whose  ideal  of  travel  consists  in  going  "  round  the  world  in  eighty  days," 
or  less  ;  it  indicates  exceedingly  jaded  nerves  or  an  empty  brain.  So  if,  by 
writing  a  few  words  on  "  Tramping  abroad,"  I  can  persuade  some  of  my 
readers,  when  occasion  offers,  to  try  this  form  of  travel,  for  a  time  at 
least,  I  feel  sure  that  after  the  experiment  you  will  not  be  ungrateful  for 
the  advice. 
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Fortunately,  it  is  coming  to  be  more  and  more  common  for  boys  in 
school,  in  college,  or  just  after  graduation,  to  spend  a  summer  abroad.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  stop  to  consider  which  of  these  periods  in  one's  life 
is  the  best  for  such  a  trip ;  all  that  need  be  said  is,  go  when  you  can,  even 
at  some  sacrifice,  and  be  thankful  for  the  chance.  Later  in  life  the 
opportunities  come  far  more  rarely  and  you  are  sure  to  take  with  you  a 
certain  burden  of  care  and  responsibility,  which  are  hard  things  to  carry, 
but  almost  impossible  to  leave  behind. 

Suppose,  then,  we  go  abroad  ;  why,  it  may  be  asked,  waste  valuable 
time  in  such  a  slow  mode  of  progress  as  tramping  ?  Steam  will  take  one 
almost  everywhere  —  even  to  the  top  of  mountains  considerably  higher 
than  Mount  Washington  ;  horses  are  not  expensive,  by  our  standards,  and 
good  roads,  hard  as  floors  and  with  easy  grades,  abound  for  the  lovers  of 
the  "wheel."  But  in  spite  of  this,  I  think  I  can  find  reasons  in  abun- 
dance, for  any  one  who  loves  nature  and  is  fond  of  adventure  and  open 
air. 

If  one  would  really  get  more  than  a  superficial  view  of  the  country 
through  which  he  is  travelling,  whether  he  cares  for  natural  scenery,  or 
simple,  homely  folk-life,  he  must  do  so  on  foot.  To  be  sure,  you  may 
see  the  Jungfrau  from  a  hotel  piazza  at  Interlaken,  where  the  traveller 
lives  in  luxury  with  countless  other  foreigners,  and  meets  Americans 
enough  to  make  it  easy  for  him  to  fancy  himself  at  Saratoga  or  in  the 
White  Mountains ;  you  may  have  Swiss  maids,  in  picturesque  costume, 
wait  on  you  at  table,  and  may  buy  Edelweiss  of  urchins  in  the  streets ; 
but  if  you  get  no  more  than  this,  you  have  had  a  very  meagre  view  of  the 
Jungfrau,  or  of  Swiss  life  and  manners.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have 
tramped  for  three  consecutive  days  without  walking  for  more  than  a 
couple  of  miles  on  a  carriage  road  during  the  whole  time ;  bridle-path, 
footpath  or  no  path  at  all  for  most  of  the  way,  stopping  over  night  at  queer 
little  inns,  and  dining  at  midday  on  what  I  could  take  with  me  in  my 
pocket  in  the  morning.  And  if  I  could  take  any  active,  wide-awake  boy, 
with  a  keen  eye  and  a  good  pair  of  legs,  over  the  same  route,  I  warrant  he 
would  have  no  further  preference  for  hotel  piazzas  or  carriage  cushions. 
Most  travellers  are  content  to  take  in  their  impressions  of  the  Rhine  from 
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the  deck  of  a  fast  steamer  ;  but  let  one  spend  three  days  or  a  week  on  foot 
along,  the  river,  climbing  up  the  hills,  prowling  among  the  castle  ruins, 
drinking  in  the  beautiful  and  picturesque  in  nature  about  him,  and  studying 
the  life  of  the  people  he  meets,  and  he  will  carry  away  a  far  more  lasting 
and  enjoyable  set  of  memories.  I  need  not  enlarge  on  this ;  those  who 
have  tried  it  will  surely  agree ;  to  those  who  have  not  —  crede  experto. 

A  special  reason  which  makes  this  form  of  travel  so  desirable  for  the 
young  man,  is  that  he  is  just  at  the  time  of  life  when  he  will  most  enjoy 
it.  Then,  if  ever,  he  has  good  legs  and  sound  wind,  a  liking  for  adven- 
ture, and  a  readiness  to  put  up  with  what  twenty  years  hence  he  will  count 
intolerable  hardships.  As  we  grow  older  and  the  force  of  habit  strength- 
ens, we  are  much  more  solicitous  for  our  own  personal  comfort,  and  less 
willing  to  allow  a  glorious  mountain  landscape,  a  climb  over  Alpine 
meadows  or  up  steep  rock  and  glacier  ice,  to  counterbalance  the  dis- 
comforts of  fatigue,  loss  of  sleep,  poor  inns,  lack  of  food,  or  a  thorough 
wetting. 

Then  again,  while  the  college  boy  is  just  at  the  most  favorable  time 
of  life  for  this  kind  of  travel,  he  is  usually  far  from  mature  enough  to  get 
the  greatest  good  from  a  stay  in  the  large  cities.  To  be  sure  he  can  "  do  " 
them,  as  the  phrase  goes,  as  thoroughly  as  any  one ;  can  visit  churches 
and  museums,  see  miles  of  pictures,  and  get  acquainted  with  shops  and 
theatres.  But  to  do  merely  this  is  to  do  scant  justice  to  the  great  cities, 
like  London,  Paris,  and  Berlin ;  centres  full  of  busy,  nervous,  restless  life, 
intensely  modern  along  with  all  the  old  which  we  Americans  hunt  out 
with  so  much  curiosity.  And  to  look  deep  down  into  that  life,  to  learn  its 
essential  characteristics,  to  feel  at  home  in  the  present  by  the  aid  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  past,  requires  far  more  experience  and  richer  mental 
equipment  than  we  are  apt  to  have  at  that  age.  We  are  more  likely  to 
bring  home  the  names  of  tailor's  shops  and  restaurants  than  working  ideas 
and  a  really  valuable  knowledge  of  men  and  things,  to  broaden  and 
strengthen  our  future  lives  at  home.  Of  course  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  the  college  boy,  when  going  abroad,  should  pass  by  London  and  Paris. 
If  that  were  my  advice,  I  do  not  suppose  I  should  find  many  to  listen  to 
it.    I  merely  mean  that  if  he  visits  London  at  the  age  of  forty,  he  will 
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probably  get  more  real  gain  from  it  than  at  twenty  ;  but  if  he  waits  till 
then  before  taking  up  tramping,  he  is  hardly  likely  to  take  it  up  at  all  ; 
and  that  would  be  a  distinct  loss. 

Then,  too,  there  is  an  exhilaration  which  goes  with  the  vigorous  play 
of  the  muscles  in  the  open  air,  a  keen  physical  pleasure  often  involving  a 
high  degree  of  healthful  excitement  if  one  is  climbing  up  a  steep  ice 
slope  or  skirting  some  yawning  crevasse  in  the  Alps.  Even  the  pleasures 
of  eating  and  drinking  take  on  new  form  when  one  reaches  an  inn  of  an 
evening  after  an  all-day  climb  ;  one  has  then  a  sauce  which  the  best  restau- 
rant in  Paris  cannot  furnish  and  good  digestion  to  wait  on  appetite. 

Then  the  pedestrian  enjoys  complete  liberty  of  choice  as  to  route, 
pace,  and  company.  If  one  travels  by  rail,  his  course  is  defined  by  two 
lines  of  steel,  his  speed  by  the  time-table,  and  his  companions  often  by 
chance  ;  the  pedestrian  may  consult  his  own  sweet  will  on  all  these  mat- 
ters. Watch  a  party  of  Cook's  tourists  being  shown  the  sights  in  Paris, 
or  better  yet,  join  them  ;  and  you  will  soon  see  the  difference  between 
travelling  as  a  freeman  and  as  a  slave. 

It  is  the  pedestrian,  too,  who  meets  with  adventures.  The  great  cities 
of  Europe  and  the  frequented  routes  have  become  too  cosmopolitan  and 
civilized  ;  one  may  go  from  London  to  Naples  speaking  only  English, 
and  find  some  one  to  understand  him  and  make  him  comfortable  all  the 
way — of  course  for  a  consideration.  Such  travel  is  likely  to  make  one 
slothful  and  unobservant  ;  the  need  of  using  one's  wits  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  and  travelling  abroad  approaches  more  closely  travelling  at 
home.  The  European  native  who  comes  most  often  in  contact  with 
foreign  travellers  has  been  quick  to  see  a  profit  in  keeping  English- 
speaking  servants,  or  running  his  hotel  more  in  English  fashion.  Now 
all  this  is  amazingly  convenient,  and  on  the  whole  not  to  be  regretted  ; 
but  it  certainly  takes  away  much  of  the  charm  of  travel  by  robbing  it  of 
its  novelty  and  variety  and  reducing  it  to  a  more  humdrum  uniformity. 
And  this  if  you  go  on  foot  you  can  easily  escape. 

Then,  too,  the  pedestrian  travels  with  few  impedimenta  in  the  way 
of  trunks,  satchels,  shawl-straps,  and  hat-boxes.  How  much  that  means 
can  be  adequately  told  only  by  one  who  has  had  experience  of  both 
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methods.  But  I  think  it  a  fact  that  more  than  half  the  annoyances, 
vexations,  and  worries  of  travel  may  be  brought  home  to  one  source,  — 
luggage. 

It  would  hardly  be  wise  for  me  to  attempt  to  outline  itineraries  for 
the  future  pedestrian,  should  any  of  you  hereafter  see  fit  to  try  my  pre- 
scription. But  there  are  a  few  practical  suggestions  which  my  own 
experience  warrants,  and  which  will  prove  helpful  should  opportunity 
arise. 

A  walking  trip  should  be  so  mapped  out  that  the  hardest  work  and 
the  finest  scenery  would  be  reserved  for  the  close.  Easy  climbs  and  short 
days  at  first,  until  one's  muscles  become  hardened,  the  danger  of  blisters 
is  past,  and  the  knapsack  ceases  to  be  a  burden  ;  all  this  should  go  with- 
out saying.  But  the  last  part  of  the  caution  is  no  less  important.  After 
snow  mountains  the  lesser  peaks  seem  flat  and  insignificant  ;  it  is  only  in 
the  reverse  order  that  both  can  be  enjoyed  in  full.  With  respect  to 
Switzerland  especially,  this  should  be  borne  in  mind  ;  a  two-weeks'  walk- 
ing trip  there  may  well  be  prefaced  by  a  few  days  in  the  Black  Forest, 
the  Bavarian  highlands,  or  the  Eastern  Alps,  by  way  of  training  for  both 
muscles  and  mind.  And  all  this  low-level  tramping  may  be  done  with 
perfect  ease  without  a  guide,  with  the  aid  of  maps  and  a  good  guide-book, 
and  common  sense  in  using  them.  High-level  climbing,  up  snow  peaks 
and  over  glacier  passes,  has  its  charm,  and  a  very  keen  one ;  but  then 
guides  are  necessary,  and  expensive.  Then  there  is  a  certain  faculty 
which  the  pedestrian  must  acquire,  if  he  ever  expects  to  leave  the  carriage 
road  ;  not  so  easy  to  define,  but  comparable  with  the  woodsman's  skill  in 
finding  his  way  through  a  trackless  forest.  It  may  be  seen  in  the  ability 
to  choose  the  right  path  in  case  of  doubt,  in  judgment  as  to  probable 
effort  needed,  as  to  distance,  weather,  or  best  point  of  view.  Some  un- 
doubtedly possess  this  faculty  to  a  greater  degree  than  others  ;  but  any 
one  may  cultivate  it  by  practice,  and  find  it  a  most  valuable  acquisition. 
And  the  practice  necessary  to  develop  it  may  be  best  had  when  tramping 
without  a  guide,  over  a  bridle-path,  or  perhaps  through  meadows  or  over 
rocks  with  no  path  at  all. 

The  pedestrian  should  have  company.    Just  how  many  may  be  a 
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question,  but  some  one  at  least.  Two  pairs  of  eyes  are  on  such  an  excur- 
sion infinitely  better  than  one  ;  the  pleasures  are  doubled  and  the  annoy- 
ances and  discomforts  halved,  if  there  is  a  comrade  to  share  them.  In 
case  of  accident  or  illness,  nothing  can  be  more  forlorn  than  to  have  to 
spend  a  few  days  alone  in  some  out  of  the  way  place,  unable  to  move  on. 
Two  going  together  will  often  find  it  easier  to  find  accommodations  than 
a  larger  number,  especially  during  the  crowded  season.  But  on  a  pro- 
tracted tour  the  two  may  get  tired  of  one  another,  or  an  occasion  may 
arise  when  opinions  differ  as  to  route ;  in  that  case,  if  they  separate,  each 
must  go  alone.  A  party  of  four  may  avoid  this  difficulty,  and  in  many 
ways  this  number  is  the  most  desirable.  Four  may  even  have  a  very 
comfortable  night  in  a  little  room  with  two  single  beds,  if  there  are 
mattresses  to  be  had  ;  on  this  I  can  speak  from  experience.  And  to  those 
who  care  for  whist  a  quartette  has  great  advantages  on  a  rainy  day.  But 
a  larger  party  than  this  is  apt  to  be  unwieldly  ;  differences  of  opinion  as 
to  route,  stopping-places,  or  length  of  the  day's  march  are  even  more  sure 
to  arise  and  much  harder  to  reconcile  in  a  large  company. 

It  is  desirable  on  such  a  trip  that,  as  soon  as  possible,  there  should  be 
an  equitable  division  of  labor  and  a  general  understanding  as  to  what  each 
member  of  the  party  is  to  do  as  his  share  in  the  practical  details  which  must 
be  attended  to  each  day.  In  any  party  there  is  always  a  diversity  of  gifts  ; 
one  member  has  more  knowledge  of  the  language,  or  less  timidity  in  using 
what  he  has,  than  the  rest ;  another  has  greater  skill  in  reading  maps, 
planning  routes,  or  deciphering  time-tables  ;  another  more  shrewdness  in 
bargaining  with  inn-keepers  or  guides  ;  another  a  better  head  for  money 
transactions  and  more  skill  in  managing  the  party  finances ;  and  another 
a  better  sense  of  pace  and  direction,  and  more  sagacity  in  finding  his  way 
without  a  guide  ;  still  another  the  sunniest  temper  and  most  unfailing 
good-humor,  which  may  prove  most  helpful  resources  on  a  wet  day,  or 
when  a  wretched  inn  and  scanty  supper  come  at  the  close  of  a  hard  day's 
work.  All  these  qualities  will  find  their  use,  and  the  aim  should  be  to 
bring  them  out  to  the  best  advantage.  And  there  will  be  much  less  dan- 
ger of  friction  and  annoyance  if  the  various  details  are  portioned  out  at 
the  start,  if  only  roughly,  along  these  lines,  than  if  the  burden  is  left  to  fall 
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on  one  or  two,  or  a  general  council  of  the  whole  party  has  to  be  held  to 
decide  each  trifling  question. 

While  I  have  not  said  it  in  so  many  words,  it  will  be  clear  from  the 
foregoing  that  Switzerland  should  be  the  crown  of  the  pedestrian's  am- 
bition. Distances  there  are  short,  stopping-places  abundant,  and  the 
excursions  which  can  be  made  only  on  foot  infinite  in  number  and  variety. 
All  this,  to  be  sure,  is  true  of  the  lower  outlying  Alps,  in  Austria,  Ger- 
many, and  Italy  as  well.  But  for  high-level  climbing  Switzerland  easily 
outranks  them  all.  I  do  not  know  that  anyone  has  fully  explained  the 
peculiar  fascination  for  this  form  of  tramping  ;  perhaps  because  the  causes 
vary  with  the  individual.  But  the  charm  certainly  exists,  and  a  most 
potent  one  it  is  to  any  youth  with  stout  legs,  good  wind,  and  a  clear  head. 
I  have  not  space  or  inclination  to  dilate  upon  it ;  but  it  may  be  experi- 
enced in  ample  measure  with  no  appreciable  risk.  Of  course  there  are 
plenty  of  fool-hardy  expeditions  which  can  be  and  are  undertaken  ;  ascents 
involving  the  dangers  of  avalanches  and  falling  rocks,  which  no  calculation 
or  experience  can  avoid.  But  such  ascents  usually  bring  fewer  forms  of 
pleasure  than  any  others,  except  the  one  element  of  excitement  conse- 
quent upon  risks  safely  run.  The  high-level  passes  as  a  rule,  and  many 
of  the  highest  peaks  are  quite  free  from  danger,  given  a  good  guide  and 
settled  weather,  both  of  which  conditions  may  be  determined  with  com- 
parative certainty  beforehand. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  I  do  not  wish  to  seem  to  be  losing- 
sight  of  the  many  opportunities  for  enjoyable  tramping  excursions  which 
may  be  had  here  at  home.  On  the  contrary  the  White  Mountains,  or  even 
Vermont  and  the  Berkshire  hills,  offer  a  fine  field  for  good  sport  on  foot. 
And  most  of  my  suggestions  apply  with  equal  pertinence  to  such  an  outing 
here.  Any  one  of  experience  must  own  that  the  conditions  here  are  not 
altogether  so  favorable  as  abroad.  But  let  one  try  a  fortnight's  tramp 
in  the  White  Mountains,  early  or  late  in  the  season,  that  is,  out  of  the 
crowd  and  when  the  heat  is  not  too  intense  ;  if  he  enjoys  that,  I  have  no 
fears  in  urging  him  to  repeat  the  experiment  should  he  go  abroad,  despite 
an  apparent  waste  of  time  and  effort. 

Alfred  L.  Ripley,  P.  A.  '73. 
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Zhc  Gentleman  Sport. 

''"jpHE  chapel  bell  was  nearly  done  ringing.  Up  the  stairs  and  into  the 
bare  lofty  hall  hurried  the  usual  stream  of  sleepy-eyed  stragglers, 
wearily  anticipating  the  irksome  routine  of  the  day.  With  a  few  faint 
taps,  the  bell  stopped  and  the  customary  exercise  began. 

After  the  service  the  Principal  hitched  around  in  his  chair,  adjusted 
his  eye-glasses,  and  began,  "  Gentlemen,  in  accordance  with  a  notice  given 
some  time  since,  the  announcement  of  the  successful  competitors  for  the 
De  Koven  prize  will  be  made  this  morning.    The  list  is  as  follows  :  " 

Then  followed  the  usual  scene  on  such  occasions  ;  the  successful 
competitors  marched  proudly  to  the  front,  trying  hard  to  look  as  if  they 
didn't  care  anything  about  it,  while  their  sympathetic  class-mates  ap- 
plauded each  impartially.  Many  a  boy  wriggled  anxiously  in  his  seat, 
waiting  for  the  next  name.  Now  he  was  to  learn  whether  or  not  all  his 
hours  of  toil  and  thought  had  been  in  vain,  whether  he  was  one  of  the 
fortunate  few  to  obtain  the  much  sought  for  De  Koven  prize. 

On  a  seat  in  the  rear  of  the  room  sat  a  young  fellow  who  appeared 
much  interested  in  the  affair.  He  was  rather  tall,  well-built,  with  a  hand- 
some expressive  face.  His  frank,  open  blue  eyes  belied  the  rather  cynical, 
disdainful  curve  of  his  mouth.  Taking  him  altogether  he  appeared  much 
like  the  general  run  of  school  boys,  happy,  careless  and  good-natured. 
To-day,  however,  he  looked  more  thoughtful  than  usual.  He,  too,  had  tried 
for  the  De  Koven.  Many  a  long  hour  had  he  toiled,  oftentimes  far  into  the 
morning.  By  nature  rather  lazy  than  otherwise,  he  had  determined  for 
this  once  to  work  to  make  a  real  effort.  His  reasons  for  so  doing  were 
rather  vague.  Indeed,  he  might  have  been  puzzled  to  give  them  himself. 
Perhaps  the  thought  of  pleasing  his  mother  influenced  him  as  much  as 
anything  else,  for  away  down  in  his  heart  he  really  loved  that  tender,  gen- 
tle woman,  though  he  took  great  pains  to  hide  his  affection  from  the  boys. 
Another  reason  was  that  he  had  grown  tired  of  seeing  the  so-called  "  lit- 
erary set  "  take  all  the  prizes  going  with  apparent  ease.    He  very  much 
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doubted  whether  they  were  really  so  very  brilliant  after  all,  and  took  this 
way  of  finding  whether  he,  who  made  no  pretensions  in  that  direction, 
could  defeat  them  on  their  own  ground.  Besides,  he  held  a  sneaking  re- 
gard for  his  own  ability  and  thought  he  had  prepared  a  creditable  article. 
Yet,  as  he  heard  the  names  called  off,  he  saw  that  this  time  also  the  literary 
men  were  in  the  lead.  This  was  discouraging,  but  he  had  hope.  Surely, 
his  would  be  the  next  name  read.  Yet  man  after  man  passed  up  and  still 
he  was  not  called.  At  last  the  list  was  finished.  The  winners  of  the 
De  Koven  for  that  year  were  announced. 

Slowly  he  realized  that  he  had  failed.  All  his  work  was  useless.  He 
would  not  be  able  to  surprise  his  mother.  His  mouth  trembled  a  little  as 
he  gazed  steadily  at  the  bench  in  front  of  him,  and  he  blinked  hard  to 
keep  the  mist  out  of  his  eyes.  Then  a  strange,  hard  look  came  over  his 
face,  and  glancing  carelessly  about,  he  passed  out  of  the  hall  and  over  to 
the  recitation  room.  By  some  chance  his  work  seemed  to  go  all  wrong,  and, 
as  he  lay  in  a  deep,  richly-cushioned  window  seat  in  his  room  that  evening, 
he  concluded  that  the  day  had  been  a  failure,  and  that  he  had  been  a  fool 
for  his  pains.  While  thus  reflecting,  the  door  opened,  after  a  gentle  tap, 
and  a  young  fellow  lounged  in. 

"  Hello,  Billy,  glad  to  see  you  !    Take  a  seat,  won't  you  ?  " 

The  man  addressed  as  Billy  sank  into  an  easy  arm-chair.  He  had  the 
appearance  of  a  sleek,  well-fed  animal,  with  soft,  flappy  cheeks,  coarse 
hair,  and  heavy  dull  brown  eyes.  He  was  dressed  in  a  manner  loud,  to 
say  the  least.  His  whole  appearance  was  heavy  and  sordid.  In  fact,  he 
was  a  typical  specimen  of  that  modern  college  excrescence  known  as  the 
Gentleman  Sport,  a  being  who  makes  it  his  sole  business  to  ape  the  weak- 
nesses and  vices  of  older  men.  He  lazily  pulled  a  cigarette  from  his 
pocket,  and,  lighting  it  with  unsteady  hand,  began  to  smoke. 

"  Well,  Billy,  how's  the  world  been  using  you  lately  ?  " 

"  'Bout  th'  same  as  usual.  Blamed  rough  !  I  don't  like  this  place  a 
little  bit.  A  fellow  can't  have  a  decent  bit  of  fun  without  getting  blowed 
up  for  it !  " 

His  companion  smiled  as  he  reflected  that  the  innocent  sport  referred 
to  had  been,  in  reality,  a  "spree"  of  more  than  ordinary  proportions  which 
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had  been  interrupted  by  the  Faculty.  Then  he  said,  "  Yes,  it  is  tough 
luck!" 

Billy  lazily  blew  out  a  cloud  of  smoke,  and  then  remarked,  "  Say, 
Clarkson,  that  set  of  'grinds'  sort  of  wiped  things  in  the  De  Koven, 
didn't  they  ?  " 

Clarkson  nodded,  remarking  in  a  bitter  tone,  "  Ordinary  people  like 
us  had  better  keep  out,  I  guess.  " 

"  Oh,  nobody  but  blooming  jays  goes  in  for  that  sort  of  thing, 
anyway ! " 

"  Yes,  "  said  Clarkson,  "that's  so.  " 

The  man  called  Billy  here  raised  himself  up  in  his  cushions,  and 
shaking  his  fat,  soft  finger  in  the  direction  of  his  friend,  remarked  with 
as  much  animation  as  he  could  possibly  express,  "  It  makes  me  sick  to 
think  of  it.  Sitting  at  a  table  with  a  red  cloth  and  a  green  shaded  lamp, 
grinding  like  the  devil,  and  calling  that  fun  !  Now  I  have  what  you  might 
call  real  sport  and  plenty  of  it  too  as  long  as  the  money  lasts.  Takes  lots 
of  chink,  but  I  tell  you,  Clarkson,  there's  nothing  like  it.  I  say,  old  boy, 
come  along  with  me  up  to  my  room.  There's  going  to  be  a  gang  up 
there  now  and  we're  going  to  have  a  rattling  time.    Better  come  !  " 

"  No,  I  guess  not,  I've  some  work  to  do  and  —  " 

"  Oh,  hang  your  work  !  Let  the  grinds  and  digs  do  that.  Gentle- 
men don't  do  that  sort  of  thing  !  " 

Clarkson  thought  a  moment  of  the  long  lesson  ahead,  of  the  weary, 
restless  day  just  finished,  of  the  prize  he  didn't  win,  and  then  replied  : 

"All  right,  Billy,  I'm  with  you?"  So  saying,  the  two  passed  down 
the  stairs  and  out  to  the  street.  Once  again  the  Devil  had  won  the 
toss-up. 

Up  in  Tom  Clarkson's  room  in  a  hidden  corner  there  lay  a  little 
leather  covered  book  in  which  was  the  story  of  how  the  Devil  had  once, 
twenty  centuries  before,  tempted  a  certain  Galilean  teacher  and  how  he 
had  failed.  But  Tom  was  not  such  a  one  as  the  Galilean  had  been,  neither 
had  he  his  spirit.  Under  the  guidance  of  his  friend  Billy,  he  witnessed 
that  night  some  of  the  dark,  black  scenes  of  college  life,  scenes  in  which 
the  fair,  fine  appearing  coat  of  surface  morality  gets  turned  about  and  the 
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seams  show.  At  such  times  the  Gentleman  Sport  is  always  in  his 
element. 

On  into  the  night  the  fun  leaped  higher  and  higher ;  the  cries  rang 
louder  and  louder,  and  then,  little  by  little,  grew  faint  and  died  away. 
Towards  sunrise  Tom  came  home,  but  it  was  not  the  same  Tom  who  had 
gone  out  with  Billy  the  night  before.  This  creature  with  his  bleary  eyes, 
towsled  hair,  and  brutish  look  is  a  very  different  person.  He  has  learned 
many  things  since  then,  things  which  some  time  he  will  wish  to  pluck  out 
of  his  mind ;  but  they  will  remain  always,  always,  even  into  eternity  The 
black  stain  will  not  rub  out ! 

The  poor  fellow  tumbled  down  upon  the  window  couch  and  buried 
his  head  in  the  cushions.  Half  senseless,  he  still  remembered  where  he 
had  been  and  what  he  was  now.  He  raised  his  head  and  looked  about. 
Through  the  gray  gloom  his  mother's  picture  looked  down  upon  him,  soft- 
ly, sadly,  with  the  great  tenderness  of  some  Madonna.  Stung  to  the 
quick,  he  hid  his  face  again.  The  dry  sobs  shook  the  pillows,  and  the 
tears  fell  unchecked.  By  and  by  he  dropped  asleep,  and  when  the  sun 
rose  it  fell  full  upon  him  as  he  lay  there  covered  with  dirt  and  filth,  the 
latest  sacrifice  before  the  altar  of  Sensuality. 

It  is  the  evening  of  the  next  day.  Tom  is  seated  in  the  window 
couch  once  more,  but  his  face  looks  haggard  and  pale.  In  his  hand  he 
holds  a  yellow  piece  of  paper  which  seems  to  agitate  him  strangely,  for  he 
looks  solemnly  across  the  room  and  does  not  move.  He  sits  thus,  gazing 
at  that  bit  of  paper  with  white,  still  face  and  staring  eyes.  Then  he  rises 
and  lights  the  lamp,  but  his  hand  is  all  of  a  tremble,  and  when  he  sits 
down  again  he  takes  in  his  hand  the  yellow  bit  of  paper. 

Now  there  comes  a  hurried  knock,  and  Billy  rushes  in.  He  has  been 
running.  The  perspiration  streams  over  his  face  in  greasy  rivulets,  his 
hair  is  matted  over  his  brow,  and  his  clothing  disarranged.  Panting  he 
sinks  into  a  chair,  and  after  a  few  wheezy  efforts  to  regain  his  breath,  not 
noting  in  his  excitement  the  peculiar  way  in  which  Tom  is  regarding  him, 
bursts  out  : 

"  I  say,  Clarkson,  we  are  in  the  deuce  of  a  fix  !    Blamed  if  the  Faculty 
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haven't  broken  into  my  room  and  caught  the  whole  gang  of  us.  We 
wern't  expecting  them  and  everything  was  going  full  tilt.  Lem  Smith 
was  just  raking  in  the  biggest  pile  you  ever  saw  when  the  door  split  open 
and  the  whole  Faculty  popped  in.  I  was  nearest  the  window  and  I  dropped 
out  quicker  than  greased  lightning  and  ran  up  here  as  fast  as  I  could. 
Phew,  I'm  nearly  dead  !  " 

A  few  more  labored  attempts  to  regain  his  breath,  and  then  he 
continued  : 

"  Now,  Clarkson,  I'll  tell  you  what's  got  to  be  done.  If  the  Faculty 
find  out  that  I  was  in  the  fracas  they'll  fire  me  to-night.  But  I  don't 
believe  they  noticed  me,  and  to  make  it  doubly  sure  I  want  you  to  tell 
them  that  I  was  with  you  all  evening." 

"  What  ?  "  said  Tom. 

"  Why,  hang  it,  don't  you  see  ?  You  must  pull  the  wool  over  their 
eyes  and  tell  them  that  we  were  together  all  the  time  the  raid  lasted. 
Then  you  see,  I'll  —  " 

"  You  mean  "  said  Tom  slowly,  "  that  you  want  me  to  tell  a  lie  to 
shield  you ! " 

"  Why,  yes,  I  suppose  that's  what  you  call  it.  " 

"  Well,  then,  I  won't  do  it !  " 

"Won't  do  it  ?  "  yelled  Billy.  "  Why,  you've  got  to  do  it  —  why,  my 
remaining  in  the  school  depends  on  it.    Why  ■ — ■ " 

"  I  said  I  wouldn't  do  it,  didn't  I  ?  I  mean  it !  You'll  have  to  get 
some  other  man  to  do  your  nasty  work,  Billy.  A  man  ought  to  be  able 
to  stand  his  own  racket  and  not  try  to  sneak  out  by  getting  other  fellows 
to  lie  for  him  !  " 

Billy  was  thunder-struck.  He  had  miscalculated  his  man  altogether. 
Clarkson  had,  for  some  unknown  reason,  been  seized  with  a  sudden  aver- 
sion to  lying,  —  plain,  ordinary  lying. 

"  Well,  Clarkson,  since  you  are  too  —  too  —  pious  to  help  a  friend 
when  he's  in  a  hole,  I'll  leave.  I  guess  I  can  find  enough  men  who  will 
do  what  I  want  them  to  !    Little  Powers,  for  instance." 

Billy  turned  to  go,  but  Clarkson  stopped  him  and  asked  : 

"What  do  you  mean  by  mentioning  Power's  name.    You  know  he  is 
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an  inoffensive,  pious,  little  chap  who  wouldn't  lie  to  save  his  own  neck, 
much  less  to  save  yours  !  " 

"Huh,  "  said  Billy,  "  I'll  fix  him.  I'll  give  him  a  little  pointed  advice 
and  then  he'll  do  what  I  tell  him." 

"  Do  you  mean  you'll  force  the  youngster  ? " 

"  Force  him  ?    Of  course,  I'll  force  him,  the  little  monkey  !  " 

Clarkson's  face  was  white  with  passion,  as  he  replied  in  a  slow  but 
tense  voice,  "Do  you  know  what  you  are?  You  are  the  most  damnable 
sneak  in  this  place  !  Yes,  you  are, "  he  added,  as  the  Sport  made  a  blind 
dash  at  him,  "and  you  know  it.  You  also  know  what  you'll  get  if  you 
come  near  me  !  " 

The  Sport's  anger  cooled  instantly.  He  valued  his  skin  too  highly 
to  risk  an  encounter  with  Tom  at  such  a  time,  and  so  merely  said  : 

"  What  the  devil's  the  matter  with  you,  Clarkson  ?  When  did  you 
get  this  goody,  goody  streak  ?  Have  you  turned  saint,  and  are  you  going 
to  leave  your  friends,  the  sinners  ?  " 

Tom  flushed,  but  without  a  word  handed  him  the  yellow  piece  of 
paper.  It  was  a  telegram  and  read,  "  Your  mother  died  last  night.  Come 
at  once." 

For  a  moment  the  Gentleman  Sport  looked  at  it  stupidly,  then  sum- 
moning all  his  courage,  sneered  out,  "  O,  ho,  Sir  Saint,  you've  been  scared 
into  your  goodness  because  you're  afraid  you  can't  get  to  Heaven  where 
your  mother  is,  the  way  you  are,  O,  ho,  you're  a  nice  man,  you  are  !" 

At  this  speech  Tom  sprang  in  front  of  his  companion,  and  there  the 
two  stood,  looking  each  other  full  in  the  face.  The  Sport's  bulging  eyes 
leered  mockingly  at  Clarkson,  whose  face  had  now  lost  every  vestige  of 
color.  For  a  moment  they  glared  at  each  other  thus,  then  Tom  motioned 
stiffly  toward  the  door,  and  said  in  a  painfully  low  tone,  "  I  never  allow  a 
man  to  insult  me  in  my  own  room  !  Before  I  kick  you  out,  which  I  shall 
do,  if  you  don't  go  yourself,  I  don't  mind  telling  you  why  I  break  with 
you.  My  mother's  death  —  "  Here  his  voice  trembled,  but  after  a  mo- 
ment's pause  he  went  on,  "  My  mother's  death  came  as  a  great  shock  to  me. 
She  was  the  sweetest  woman  I  ever  knew.  As  I  sat  there  thinking  of  her 
dear,  sweet  face,  which  I  shall  —  never  —  see  a — "    A  second  pause. 
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Then  he  went  on,  "  As  I  sat  there  you  came  in  with  your  scheme  of  my 
lying  to  cover  up  your  dirty  work.  I  didn't  quite  fancy  it.  Then  you 
proposed  trying  your  game  on  Baby  Powers  !  Well,  I'm  a  good  deal  of  a 
boy  yet,  but  I'll  be  hanged  if  I'll  stand  by  and  see  a  little  chap  bullied  by 
a  big  fellow  like  you.    Say,  Billy,  don't  you  think  you'll  have  to  go  now  ? " 

The  Gentleman  Sport  didn't  bluster  any  more.  He  simply  looked  in 
Clarkson's  eyes  a  moment  and  then  withdrew,  quietly  closing  the  door 
behind  him. 

Tom  sank  into  a  chair.  He  was  wholly  overcome  by  the  whirl  of 
events  which  had  just  taken  place.  With  a  sudden  pang,  he  remembers 
his  mother.  He  throws  himself  on  the  chair  underneath  her  picture.  All 
is  still,  save  for  the  boy's  dry,  convulsive  sobs.  Down  from  that  picture 
beams  the  sweet  face  he  knew  so  well,  those  lips  parted  in  the  well- 
remembered  smile,  her  eyes  glancing  forth  those  depths  of  love  such  as 
only  a  mother's  heart  can  know.  Yet,  a  vague  shadow  of  unrest  seems  to 
flit  across  the  portrait.  From  out  the  unknown  Beyond  there  comes  a 
mysterious  feeling  which  fills  those  clear  eyes  with  pity  and  concern  for 
the  sobbing  human  child  of  earth.  To-night  a  soul  is  near  the  King  in  his 
Beauty,  but  the  morning  cometh  when  the  night  thoughts  vanish. 

Cornelius  P.  Kitchel. 


Columbus. 

The  years  of  disappointment,  doubt,  and  pain, 
With  oft-recurring  lack  of  daily  bread, 
The  proud  disdain  of  faithless  crowned  head 
And  slow  wrought  toil  of  reaching  royal  ear 
Are  ended  now,  and  scorning  doubt  or  fear 

He  turns,  with  rising  hope,  a  world  to  gain ! 
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A  cloudless  August  morn  in  sunny  Spain  ; 
Three  fragile  ships  alone  at  anchor  ride, 
Three  score  ill-chosen  men  their  course  to  guide, 
One  dauntless  heart  their  way  and  wills  to  lead, 
A  soul-breathed  prayer  to  God  to  bless  the  deed, 

And  forth  they  sail  into  an  unknown  main. 

That  agony  of  waiting,  who  can  sound  ? 
The  mutiny  of  sailors,  racked  by  fear, 
And  nights  of  ominous  silence,  dark  and  drear, 
Till  e'en  the  compass  needle  shook  with  dread  ; 
But,  when  all  hopes  of  life  and  home  were  fled, 

Forth  pealed  the  shout  of  joy,  "  The  land  is  found  ! " 

Then,  half  a  prophet,  half  a  weak-souled  man, 
Columbus  knelt  upon  the  New  World's  sand 
To  dedicate  to  God  and  fatherland 
This  world  unknown  ;  to  confidently  dream 
Of  growing  empire,  treasure's  golden  gleam 

And  unknown  nations  whom  his  power  should  span. 

Yet  his  half-knowledge  could  not  all  foresee 

How  this  new  world,  in  Time's  great  forward  round, 
Should  be  the  seed-plot  and  the  favored  ground 
Of  new-born  life ;  and  through  advancing  years 
The  onward  march,  outwrought  with  toil  and  tears, 

Should  bring  to  humankind  new  destiny. 

And  where  erstwhile  the  foot  of  man  has  stood 
And  lingered  long  in  bond  of  sloth  and  fear, 
In  ignorance  of  life  and  treasure  near, 
In  maze  of  superstition  limned  round, 
There  come  the  breath  of  life,  and  new-born  sound 

Of  forward  tread,  to  freedom,  faith,  and  God. 

George  H.  McClellan. 
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Xetter  from  abbot. 

YEAR  ago  we  awaited  with  interest  the  first  number  of  the  Phillips 
Mirror,  wondering  whether  the  experiment  of  publishing  a  magazine 
every  month  instead  of  once  a  term,  as  formerly,  would  be  a  success,  and 
whether  the  general  tone  of  the  new  paper  would  prove  the  change  to  be 
a  wise  one.  That  the  attempt  has  been  successful  we  no  longer  doubt, 
and  now,  on  the  anniversary  of  its  first  appearance,  we  offer  our  heartiest 
congratulations.  Twice  a  year  we  ourselves  experience  the  trials  which 
fall  to  the  lot  of  the  long-suffering  editors,  and  when  the  publication  at 
length  appears,  we  draw  a  sigh  of  relief  and  await  with  fortitude  the  criti- 
cisms which  our  efforts  call  forth. 

A  school  magazine,  even  though  it  may  fall  below  the  standard  of 
literary  merit,  is  certainly  a  stimulus  to  careful  thought  and  clear  expres- 
sion on  the  part  of  its  contributors,  while  the  notes  of  school-life  keep  the 
graduates  in  touch  with  the  present  interests  of  the  institution.  It  is 
often  difficult  for  those  who  are  now  here  to  realize  the  strong  bond  of 
sympathy  which  attaches  old  scholars,  not  only  to  their  respective  schools, 
but  to  the  town  itself.  Though  "  proximate  education  "  has  its  drawbacks, 
it  may  be  this  very  element  that  gives  such  a  charm  to  student  life  here. 
At  all  events,  it  has  been  proved  that  the  fact  of  having  studied  at  Ando- 
ver  is  a  tie  of  fellowship  which  causes  Abbot  girls,  Theologues,  and  Phil- 
lipians  to  shake  hands  the  world  over. 


THE  HALL. 
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Sbe  1ball. 

^pHOUGH  my  memory  is  very  well  described  by  the  old  saying  that  it 
is  "the  thing  you  forget  with,"  I  shall  never  cease  to  recollect  my 
first  impressions  of  the  Hall.  It  was  the  morning  after  I  had  seen  An- 
dover's  dingy  station  for  the  first  time  and  had  found  my  way  to  my  room 
after  various  wanderings.  My  landlady  had  welcomed  me  heartily.  My 
landlady  —  I  will  not  describe  her  virtues  from  fear  of  hard  feeling,  and 
as  to  her  defects,  I  like  my  room  too  well.  But  occasionally  I  have  the 
satisfaction  of  talking  her  over  with  my  room-mate  when  one  of  us  finds 
five  demerits  on  his  list.  These  are  times  when  there  would  be  havoc 
played  in  her  scanty  stock  of  conceit  if  she  should  chance  to  be  eaves- 
dropping. As  to  my  room-mate  I  will  say  little  from  fear  of  fulfilling  the 
saying  about  faint  praise.  But  this  much  can  I  say  for  him,  that  he  is 
not  one  of  those  musical  fellows  who  is  always  piercing  the  air  with  so- 
called  singing  —  an  art  in  which  none  can  equal  our  landlady  —  or  when 
not  thus  torturing  us,  is  always  thrumming  on  a  banjo,  or  worse  still, 
squeaking  a  flute.  The  flute,  how  I  shudder  at  the  word.  It  comes  to 
me  in  my  hours  of  temptation  as  a  reminder  of  the  life  to  come. 

It  is  with  some  trepidation  that  I  state  this  virtue  of  my  room-mate. 
I'm  afraid  I  will  be  the  object  of  envy  to  many  a  tormented  soul.  And  by 
the  way,  I  believe  I  said  something  about  my  room.  Well,  there's  no 
such  thing  in  existence.  The  one  I  pay  for  is  the  only  room  in  the  house 
that  I  fear  to  enter  without  knocking.  And  then,  it's  the  only  one  where 
I  have  no  influence. 

On  the  memorable  morning  that  I  speak  of  I  had  thought  that  my 
various  wanderings  of  the  evening  before  had  been  sufficient  to  impress 
upon  my  mind  the  location  of  the  Academy.  So  I  refused  the  kind  offer 
my  landlady  made  to  give  me  directions,  and  with  a  haughty  carriage  and 
independent  air,  desirous  of  appearing  an  old  hand,  I  followed  the  course 
so  often  pursued  by  newly  married  couples  who  betray  their  relationship  by 
their  anxiety  to  conceal  it,  and  would  soon  have  reached  Ballard  Vale, 
if  — .  But  the  feelings  of  mortifications  are  still  intense.    Let  the  past  be 
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past.  Enough  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof,  and  I  have  a  Greek  lesson 
to  plug  out  to-night. 

I  think  I  could  •well  imagine  the  feelings  of  a  Gulliver  upon  discover- 
ing himself  in  some  new  world,  picturing  his  emotions  from  those  I  felt 
when  for  the  first  time  I  entered  the  Hall.  A  new  world  of  pleasure  and 
pain  (i.  e.,  of  boys  and  teachers,  of  rushes  and  flunks)  was  opened  before 
my  wondering  eyes.  The  arches  of  the  roof,  the  banners  of  former  classes, 
the  pictures  on  the  wall  —  fool  that  I  was  I  hoped  that  mine  would  be 
there  some  day  —  the  clock  with  the  motto  that  says,  translated  into  good 
idiomatic  English,  "They  are  lost  and  their  absence  is  attributed," —  to 
whom  is  not  stated,  but  evidently  "to  the  Fire  Department,"  or  some 
such  phrase  is  to  be  supplied  ;  and  above  all  the  five  figures  on  the  plat- 
form with  the  busts  and  image  of  my  head  —  the  Faculty,  at  least,  think 
my  head  as  thick  and  unimpressionable  as  that  ballista  ball  —  these  all 
filled  me  with  a  feeling  of  awe  that  has  not  yet  disappeared. 

How  many  different  scenes  those  pictures  have  looked  upon.  For 
years  upon  years  they  have  seen  boys  wearing  sweaters  —  an  article  of 
apparel  invented  for  late  sleepers  —  pour  in  to  morning  prayers  for  a  min- 
ute after  the  bell  had  stopped  ringing  and  the  teacher  had  been  opposing 
his  single  strength  on  the  inside  of  the  door,  against  their  united  efforts. 
All  sorts  of  boys  were  there,  but  they  all  had  one  characteristic  in  com- 
mon. In  fact,  Andover  boys  are  everywhere  known  as  such  by  their  long 
hair.  How  often  had  old  Horatio  Hackett  seen  these  same  boys  take 
their  last  look,  sometimes  their  first,  at  the  lesson,  during  the  devotions. 
How  often  had  he  seen  them  singing  enthusiastically  out  of  the  inspiring 
pages  of  a  Geometry  or  Greek  book.  —  I  don't  know  whether  this  last 
statement  is  correct  or  not ;  the  fellows  in  that  part  of  the  room  don't 
take  these  studies.  But,  yes,  I  was  all  right  at  first,  as  some  of  the  Seniors 
will  tell  you. — And  sometimes,  after  the  exercise  was  over,  the  school  has 
remained  seated.  As  Dr.  Hackett  told  his  co-founders  of  the  society 
which  has  for  its  object  the  improvement  of  its  members  in  parliamentary 
law,  (I  use  his  words)  "  Somebody  up  among  the  Seniors  rose  and  seemed 
to  be  saying  something  about  the  object  of  the  meeting.  Another  boy 
rose  and  worked  his  lips  for  a  few  moments.    Another  followed  him  in 
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the  same  manner.  Soon  the  whole  body  raised  their  right  hands.  [It's 
always  the  same.]  Then  in  a  little  while  they  all  went  out.  And  the 
only  words  I  or  anyone  near  me  heard  were  those  in  which  the  boy  who 
rose  first  asked  if  there  was  any  farther  business,  and  some  one  way  in  the 
back  part  of  the  room  said  softly,  '  No,  but  there's  some  other.'  "  I  fear 
this  joke  of  the  venerable  Dr.  Hackett  will  have  to  be  read  aloud  to  be 
*  appreciated.  He  must  be  pardoned  for  the  pun,  as  you  will  agree  when 
you  consider  the  tortures  he  sometimes  undergoes. 

In  the  first  place  the  Glee  Club  rehearses  there  (may  my  picture 
never  hang  in  that  room  ! )  Then,  during  the  spring  a  solitary  individual 
often  strays  into  the  room,  and  from  the  platform  pours  forth  a  torrent 
of  sounds  that  make  Rev.  Dr.  Horatio  B.  Hackett  wish  he  had  never 
founded  Philo.  Why  even  the  "  Grand  Old  Man  "  has  been  known  to 
scowl  deeply  and  to  express  the  wish  that  he  might  leave  Home  Rule  and 
exert  a  little  exemplary  foreign  influence. 

But  there  are  many  more  pleasant  scenes  that  these  walls  enclose. 
Twice  a  year  the  room  is  filled  with  gay  visitors,  all  anxious  for  the  after- 
noon and  the  game.  And  as  the  members  of  the  team  enter  the  room 
they  are  greeted  with  applause  that  shakes  the  windows  worse  than  the 
winds  of  "lamb-like  April."  And  then  in  June  comes  a  gay  but  sad 
moment  when  many  who  have  grown  to  love  the  Hall  as  an  old  friend  will 
leave  its  shade  forever,  and  the  door  are  closed  and  locked  until  the  same 
old  routine  begins  again  in  the  Fall. 
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Gbe  IRewspaper  as  an  Element  in  IPoUtics. 

''^pHE  history  of  the  growth  of  the  newspaper,  which  has  resulted  in 
our  modern  journals,  is  one  of  exceptional  interest.  The  story  of 
its  development,  first  from  the  coffee-houses  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
then  from  the  small  unpartisan  paper  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First, 
and  its  final  leap  to  popularity  in  the  mighty  political  organ  of  to-day, 
marks  but  the  advancing  power  of  public  opinion.  As  individual  authority 
decreased,  just  so  the  newspaper  acquired  increased  freedom,  influence, 
and  patronage. 

In  or  about  the  year  1762  there  appeared  in  the  London  Advertizer 
a  series  of  political  letters  on  the  questions  of  the  day,  written  by  an 
educated  person  who  signed  himself  "Junius."  These  letters,  which 
exerted  a  great  influence  over  the  people,  attacked  the  administration  in 
the  most  bitter  terms,  and  by  exposing  many  secrets  of  the  state  showed 
that  their  author  was  one  familiar  with  the  doings  of  the  court.  The 
government,  in  their  alarm,  prosecuted  the  editors  of  the  journal  which 
dared  to  publish  such  information.  No  effort  was  spared  to  discover  their 
author,  to  punish  him  for  his  audacity,  but  without  success.  Such  was 
the  freedom  of  the  press  in  the  days  of  Charles  the  First.  What  contrast 
could  be  more  marked  than  the  privileges  of  our  journals  to-day  compared 
with  those  just  cited. 

As  time  went  on,  democratic  principles  began  to  infuse  themselves 
through  the  people,  and,  with  the  growth  of  freedom,  the  newspaper  began 
to  express  more  fearlessly  its  opinion  on  political  questions,  until  now  it  has 
reached  the  very  pinnacle  of  power  and  influence. 

A  democratic  form  of  government  is  the  principle  of  a  government 
by  the  people.  With  the  principle  of  government  by  the  people  comes  a 
great  freedom  of  speech.  The  one  is  essential  to  the  other.  The  two 
are  inseparable.  So  it  is  that  now,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  we  find 
our  journalist  controlling  a  sovereign  power,  and  one  of  the  doctrines 
cherished  most  dearly  by  the  American  people  is  the  freedom  of  the  press. 
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With  this  power  it  can  not  but  follow  that  a  great  political  influence  is 
wielded  by  our  journalists. 

The  government  of  to-day  is  one  of  majority.  All  other  principles 
have  been  thrown  under  as  relics  of  monarchism.  The  motto  of  the  time 
is  "Of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people."  In  every  quarter  of  the 
globe  democracy  is  swiftly  extending  her  sway,  and  we,  the  stronghold  of 
popular  government,  stand  firmy  upon  a  rock  of  public  opinion,  which 
our  newspapers,  mouthpieces  of  the  masses  as  they  are,  daily  proclaim. 

As  a  political  organ  our  American  newspapers  have  a  field  practically 
unbounded,  for  it  is  the  only  medium  through  which  the  people  are  made 
acquainted  with  the  political  movements  of  the  time.  The  greater  part  of 
our  citizens  are  men  whose  whole  attention  is  engrossed  in  their  life-work, 
and  whose  only  reading  is  their  daily  newspapers.  These  are  the  men  who 
elect  our  governors  and  magistrates,  and  although  a  naturally  intelligent 
class,  they  do  not  possess  the  time  nor  taste  for  politics,  the  knowledge 
of  which  is  necessary  to  every  American  voter. 

At  every  election  there  is  some  great  political  question  in  the  balance  : 
The  knowledge  of  these  problems  is  as  difficult  to  master  as  that  of  anat- 
omy, and  needs  a  special  study  that  only  a  man  of  leisure  can  give.  Who, 
then,  are  to  educate  our  voters  in  the  intricate  problems  of  tariff-reform, 
free-trade,  and  the  like  ?  Who  are  to  study  these  problems  and  give  the 
results  of  their  research  to  enlighten  our  voters  ? 

Perhaps  some  one  will  tell  me  that  the  American  voter  goes  to  the 
polls  without  an  intelligent  idea  of  these  questions.  It  is  false.  A  graver 
mistake  could  not  be  made.  There  are  many  who,  we  must  acknowledge, 
are  unfit  to  be  called  citizens,  and  yet  cast  their  ballot  at  the  bid  of  their 
"  ward  bosses  "  ;  but  the  majority  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  are 
well  informed  upon  these  subjects,  and  for  their  teachers  look  to  that 
intelligent  class  of  men,  our  modern  journalists,  and  to  the  American 
newspaper,  the  greatest  political  educator  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  American  press  also  stands  in  the  fore  as  a  reformer  of  political 
abuses.  There  is  nothing  which  is  so  much  feared  by  dishonest  men 
making  political  deals,  which  steal  thousands  upon  thousands  of  the 
people's  money,  as  an  exposure  by  the  press.    Many  a  fraud  has  been 
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brought  to  light  through  the  efforts  of  our  journals  and  thwarted  before 
its  base  end  could  be  accomplished.  . 

The  power  to  serve  one's  country  which  is  in  the  hands  of  every 
American  journalist  is  unlimited.  He  has  at  his  command  methods  of 
reaching  the  masses  which  are  only  to  be  gained  through  a  connection 
with  the  press.  The  editors  and  journalists  of  our  newspapers  are,  as  a 
rule,  men  of  education  and  ability,  and  honest  to  their  convictions,  who 
labor  for  the  advancement  of  the  causes  they  defend.  This  is  the  field 
that  calls  for  the  very  best  thought  and  ability  that  our  country  can 
produce.  It  is  a  profession  that  is  crying  for  the  best  efforts  of  every 
noble  young  man  who  would  help  his  fellows,  and  educate  them  in  the 
very  best  and  broadest  views  on  every  problem  that  may  arise  in  our 
political  history. 

S.  L.  Fuller. 


Xove's  penalty. 

The  strange,  sweet  joy  of  happiness  in  thee, 
The  conscious  love,  poured  forth,  and  all  repaid, 
The  very  presence  of  a  love  obeyed, 

Give  to  my  soul  a  passion  high  and  free, 

A  thrill  of  deeper  life,  an  ecstacy 

Unbounded  by  the  fear  of  light  or  shade, 

Till  anguish  bring  Cimmerian  thoughts  arrayed 

Of  future  day  with  life  apart  from  thee. 

Nor  present  love,  nor  e'en  thy  selfhood  near 
Can  keener  flame,  than  spirit  loneliness 
Would  burn,  should  e'er, — with  swiftest  pain,  alone, 

With  heart-born  longings,  exquisite  and  drear, 
In  other  worlds,  without  thy  soul  to  bless 
My  needful  life,  —  I  wake  to  find  thee  gone  ! 

Olean. 
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"flfcees  flDollte." 

JT  happened  in  a  college  study,  or  rather,  in  the  study  of  a  fellow  who 
was  preparing  for  college.    Now  this  fact  alone  makes  it  interesting, 
but  it  becomes  still  more  so  because  the  affair  ended  rather  oddly.  Miss 

H  had  come  to  Trenton  to  visit  her  cousin  Harry  Lent,  who  was  at 

the  Highbroke  Academy  preparing  for  college.  They  were  great  friends, 
so  that  the  time  was  passing  very  pleasantly  in  Lent's  study,  about  three 
o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  a  March  day.  Lent  had  told  us,  Tib  and 
myself,  the  day  before  that  he  expected  a  cousin  on  the  morrow  and  would 
like  to  see  us  in  the  afternoon  at  his  room.  So  we  two  determined  to  take 
a  "  cut  "  on  that  afternoon. 

As  agreed,  we  came  at  three  to  meet  her.  She  was  a  fine-looking 
girl  of  about  nineteen  and  made  friends  of  us  immediately,  with  her  laugh- 
ing eyes  and  frank  manner.  The  broad  New  York  accent  never  sounded 
so  pleasing  before.  I  remember  her  telling  how  she  was  obliged  to  walk 
from  the  station.  "  The  carriages  were  quite  full  of  men  when  I  arrived," 
she  said,  "  but  what  do  you  think  one  of  them  did  ?  Indeed,  he  stepped 
out  and  offered  me  his  seat.  But  I  couldn't  ride  in  a  carriage  full  of  men, 
could  I?" 

The  cousins  loved  each  other  in  a  true  cousinly  way,  and  when  Miss 
Mollie  seated  herself  on  the  large  window  seat  it  was  no  wonder  that  Lent 
joined  her  soon.  I  longed  to,  but  did  not.  They  began  to  joke  with  each 
other  and  I  turned  for  a  moment  to  Tib  and  asked  him  if  our  new-found 
Helen  was  not  more  attractive  than  the  maiden  at  107  Prospect.  He  ad- 
mitted that  she  was.  It  was  quite  an  admission,  for  Tib  was  accustomed 
to  take  his  guitar  twice  a  week  to  107  Prospect  and  enjoy  himself  im- 
mensely. I  firmly  believe,  also,  that  he  took  his  guitar  to  other  doors  on 
the  remaining  five  evenings  of  the  week  ;  but  of  this  I  am  not  sure.  How- 
ever, these  conclusions  were  interrupted  by  laughing  talk  from  the  other 
side  of  the  room  and  hearing  the  words,  "  I  shall  call  you  Pudgie  all  I 
wish  to,  Harry  Lent."  I  turned  and  saw  Miss  Mollie  defiantly  facing  her 
cousin.    "  All  right,"  was  Lent's  reply,  and  I  think  he  anticipated  the  out- 
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come  with  a  great  deal  of  mischievous  pleasure.  I  stood  watching  the 
girl's  dark  handsome  face  : 

"  Won't  you  be  my  helpers  ? "  she  said,  turning  to  us. 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  I,  and  heard  at  the  same  time  Tib's  words,  "Always, 
Miss  Mollie."  He  took  a  step  forward  as  though  to  aid  her  in  the  playful 
contest,  and  then,  seizing  a  robe  from  the  couch,  rushed  forward  and 
wrapped  it  around  Miss  Mollie's  gown,  exclaiming,  "  The  fire."  Miss 
Mollie's  face  betrayed  but  little  alarm,  and  we  soon  discovered  that  the 
edge  of  her  skirt  had  caught  fire  from  the  blaze  on  the  hearth  when  she 
had  turned  toward  us  a  moment  before. 

"  It  is  all  right,"  she  said.  "The  skirt  isn't  burnt  much.  Only, 
Harry,  you  oughtn't  to  tease  me.  Don't  hold  the  robe  any  longer,  Mr. 
Thomas.  Let  me  help  you  fold  it,  and  then  we  can  sit  down  and  talk  ;  or 
I  will  play  and  you  shall  sing.    Harry  tells  me  you  had  a  fine  voice." 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,  but  I  shall  be  glad  to  sing  with  you,"  said 
Tib  with  a  radiant  smile. 

They  went  to  the  piano  together,  and  while  they  sang  Lent  and  I 
talked  over  the  lecture  on  which  we  had  taken  notes  the  previous  evening. 
After  a  long  pause  in  the  playing  and  singing  I  realized  that  the  large 
room  was  very  quiet,  and  looking  toward  the  piano  I  saw  Tib's  happy  but 
questioning  face.  Divining  the  cause  of  the  silence,  Lent  passed  into  the 
other  room  and  I  quietly  withdrew.  Descending  the  dormitory  stairs  I 
heard  voices,  but  no  more. 

I  opened  the  door,  and,  realizing  that  it  was  fast  growing  dusk, 
strolled  up  College  Street.  As  I  was  approaching  the  square  of  the  town 
and  passed  under  the  light  of  a  large  electric  lamp,  I  noticed  a  bright-eyed, 
dark-haired  man  looking  intently  at  my  vest.  I  had  hardly  time  to  think 
that  it  was  rather  a  strange  thing  for  a  fellow  as  well-bred  as  he  appeared 
to  do,  when  a  hand  grasped  my  arm  and  a  quick  voice  said,  "  I  beg  the 
pardon,  but  the  pin  and  the  all,  I  am  sure."  It  was  the  man  whom  I  had 
seen  looking  so  intently  at  me. 

"The  pin  and  the  all,"  I  said  in  wonder.  "  What  are  you  talking 
about  ? " 

"  Do  not  you  understand  ?    It  is  pin,  the  pin  on  the  coat,  and  the 
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mark  in  the  trousers  and  the  all,  the  all.  You  are  a  college  man,  and  I  was 
one  —  but  far  away.    It  is  gone." 

He  had  now  grasped  my  society  pin,  and  I  began  to  realize  from  his 
last  sentences  that  he  had  learned  that  only  a  college  man  wore  such  a  pin, 
and  that,  perhaps,  he  had  been  a  student  somewhere  and  was  glad  to  find 
another  student  in  a  land  strange  to  him,  for  I  had  noticed  from  his  ap- 
pearance that  he  was  either  a  Russian  or  a  Polander. 

"  You  a  student  ?  Where  ?"  I  asked,  with  a  little  pity  for  him.  "What 
is  your  name  ?  " 

"  Pardon,"  he  said,  "  for  not  it  doing  before.  I  am  Casinir  Podgoski, 
and  am  of  the  University  at  St.  Petersburg ;  but  do  not  say  a  word  of  it 
for  the  two  lives  of  us."  The  last  sentence,  he  had  whispered  in  my  ear, 
and  now  he  looked  around  with  anxiety  on  his  face,  the  bright  eyes  which  I 
had  noticed  before  falling  upon  me  with  a  searching  gaze. 

"  What's  the  matter  ? "  I  asked  with  amazement,  and,  glad  to  find 
something  interesting  when  I  had  nothing  to  do,  I  asked  him  to  tell  me 
about  the  things  of  which  he  had  so  strangely  spoken. 

"  But  it  is  safe  not  to  say  such  things.  I  flee  from  the  big  tyrant  in 
St.  Petersburg.  I  am  a  Nihilist.  You  do  understand  ?  The  gendarmerie 
across  the  waters  have  sharp  ears  and  they  would  like  me  in  dark  holes. 
Come  where  there  is  not  light  and  I  will  tell,"  he  whispered  excitedly. 

As  we  passed  out  of  the  light  I  noticed  what  a  fine-looking  man  he 
was.  He  turned  his  head  and  looked  me  in  the  face.  I  could  see  that  he 
trusted  me.  He  seemed  rejoiced  to  find  a  student,  for  every  student  in 
Russia  was  his  friend.  There  they  had  a  common  interest,  and  in  fight- 
ing for  freedom  and  light  many  were  opposed  to  the  Czar.  We  walked  on 
into  the  darkness  and,  seated  on  a  stone-wall,  he  told  me  of  his  trouble. 
(I  could  not  persuade  him  that  he  was  safe  in  America.) 

"  No  one  must  hear,"  he  said  in  his  low,  quick  voice,  "  or  they  will 
send  to  Siberia,  and  that  is  bad  —  awful,  horrible,  you  say.  Oh  my  Maria  ! 
My  Maria  !  where  is  she  ?  She  is  dead  ■ —  frozen  —  dead.  Oh  my  Maria  !  " 
The  man  groaned  in  a  piteous  way,  and  then,  standing  erect,  said  fiercely* 
"  Could  I  kill  them  !  Could  I  get  them  in  the  fingers  and  I  would  choke 
the  tyrants  to  dead !    They  took  my  Maria  to  the  mine-land  and  I  flee 
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from  home,  and  they  are  bad,  cruel,  and  we  are  not  free.  I  will  tell.  I 
came  from  the  Poland.  I  meant  to  be  great  and  I  worked  hard  all  over. 
They  did  not  love  me  for  I  was  Pole,  but  my  family  was  great,  high,  and  I 
became  an  officer.  I  had  went  to  Minussinsk  and  bye  and  bye  my  Maria 
came  to  Odessa.  There  was — you  call  it  the  dance,  and  I  was  to  lead 
with  my  Maria.  But  they  hated  me,  saw  me,  spied,  and  would  let  me  not 
go.  I  had  promised,  and  my  Maria  would  not  forgive.  I  got  Tyrkoo  to 
drive  by  night  to  the  city.  Tyrkoo  went  outside  the  wall  and  I  went  at 
night.  We  drove  and  drove  and  drove  so  fast.  At  a  river  one  animal 
fell  down,  and  I  was  lost,  angry,  wild.  I  crossed  on  top  the  weak  ice  with 
a  little  boat  on  top  with  me.  So  might  I  have  a  thing  to  go  to  if  the  ice 
break.  It  broke  in  the  middle  river  I  was  washed,  but  I  clung  to  the 
boat  till  it  blew  to  the  ice  and  I  was  nearly  froze.  But  I  got  on  the  top, 
and  cold,  so  cold,  I  walked  along  road  to  the  city,  and  came  in  the  middle 
night  and  went  into  dry  officer  clothes, —  uniform, —  and  my  Maria  had 
waited,  and  I'd— danced  —  balled  with  her.  I  was  so  happy  that  night, 
but  they  took  her  to  the  mine-land  and  she  is  dead  —  frozen  —  dead.  Took 
her  away  for  calling  me  to  Odessa  !  Should  I  not  revenge  ?  They  sent 
me  away  from  Minussinsk  and  I  had  to  go  to  the  Poland  back. 

"  Three  years  ago  I  went  into  the  University  at  St.  Petersburg.  The 
students  were  bold  and  brave,  and  loved  freedom,  and  I  was  with  them. 
One  day  I  saw  the  Czar  and  his  hate  officers  riding,  and  I  swore  to  kill 
them  all.  Had  they  not  killed  my  Maria  ?  I  waited  chance  and  bye  and 
bye  I  was  with  the  brave  Nihilists.  There  was  meeting  and  on  next  day 
I  must  kill  tyrant  Strelmvor,  the  top  of  the  gendarmerie,  and  I  was  glad. 
It  was  a  corner  with  a  big  people  about  when  he  rode  to  visit  the  big 
tyrant  Czar  on  his  feast-day.  I  fired  glad  and  hit  him  there  (he  touched 
me  on  the  chest),  and  the  people  shouted,  and  I  was  helped  and  taken 
away  by  night  and  stopped  in  the  dark  places  at  day,  till  I  came  to  the 
water.    Then  I  was  sick,  so  sick,  on  the  boat." 

"  How  did  you  get  here  ? "  I  asked,  in  wonderment  at  the  strange 

tale. 

"  Good  Kolushny  took  me  to  his  house,  and  I  learned  the  English 
badly,  and  Kolushny  made  me  know  people,  so  kind  and  lovely  —  Mees 
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Mollie  is  best  of  all,  and  takes  up  my  Maria  for  me.  She  is  the  best,  oh 
so — "  and  he  stopped  as  though  he  could  think  of  no  word. 

"  Mees  Mollie,"  said  I,  with  a  little  interest,  "  Who  is  she  Pod- 
goski  ? " 

"  Know  you  not  Mees  Mollie  of  Brooklyn,  the  handsome  one  who 
worked  the  German  with  me  ?  " 

"  Studied  German  ?    No,  I  think  not." 

"Oh,  but  you  must  know  her,  for  we  love  each  other  and  so  much. 
We  will  be  married  soon,  and  we  will  be  very  happy,  for  I  love  her  so. 
She  is  my  Maria  to  me." 

I  heard  steps  on  the  walk,  which  ran  alongside  the  wall.  Podgoski 
started,  and  looked  around  to  see  two  persons  opposite  us.  They  were 
passing  out  of  sight  when  I  recognized  the  tall  hat  trimmed  with  red,  which 
I  had  seen  in  Lent's  room.  As  I  called  out  "  Lent !  Miss  Mollie,"  I 
thought  I  heard  an  exclamation  and  a  scrambling  near  by  me,  and  before 
I  could  reach  the  two  figures,  a  form  darted  in  front  of  me,  and  I  saw  my 
Polish  friend  holding  Miss  Mollie's  hands  tightly  in  his  own. 

"  Mees  Mollie  !  "  "  What !  Casimir  !  Why,  where  did  you  come 
from  ?  "  I  heard  Miss  Mollie's  sweet  voice  and  Podgoski's  poor  English 
confusedly.  What  could  it  mean  ?  Were  "  Mees  Mollie "  and  Miss 
Mollie  the  same  ?    Was  the  handsome  foreigner  to  marry  his  pupil  in 

German,  Miss  Mollie  H  ?    Could  it  be,  I  thought.    I  looked  at  the 

group.  Lent  was  being  introduced,  although,  of  course,  he  was  acquainted 
with  all.  My  hopes  for  the  tall,  graceful  girl  vanished.  I  stepped  back 
in  the  darkness,  cilmbed  over  the  wall,  and  walked  toward  Scott  Hall, 
thinking  it  all  over.  It  was  possible.  "  Mees  Mollie  "  and  Miss  Mollie 
were  the  'same,  then.  The  Polander  had  become  known  to  the  people 
through  Kolushny.  I  had  heard  of  him.  He  was  the  famous  violinist. 
Yes.  Undoubtedly  Podgoski  was  able  to  teach  German.  He  belonged  to 
a  "great,  high"  family,  he  had  said,  and  he  was  handsome.  No  wonder 
they  fell  in  love.  He  had  followed  her  from  Brooklyn,  probably  that  he 
might  be  near  her,  faithful  fellow.  Well,  it  was  all  odd.  And  I  —  but 
why  care  ?    I  had  passed  away  the  time  and  been  amused. 

I  crossed  another  stone-wall  and  was  in  the  road.    As  I  walked  up 
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the  path  to  the  dormitory  door,  thinking  what  strange  things  happen  in 
this  world,  I  met  Tib.    "  Hullo,  Tib  !  what  luck  ?  "  I  said. 
"  Luck  ?    I  don't  believe  in  luck,"  growled  he. 

I  saw  that  Tib  had  been  unsuccessful  and  felt  sorry  for  him.  It  was 
a  pity  that  he  would  still  be  obliged  to  take  his  guitar  to  107  Prospect  on 
two  evenings  in  the  week  and  to  other  doors  on  the  remaining  five. 

Harold  P.  Bale. 


Hpproacbtna  IRtQbt. 

Dark  lying  in  the  golden  west, 

Methinks  I  see  a  range  of  mountains  high, 

That  peak  o'er  peak  rise  to  the  dark  blue  sky 

Above  the  glowing  colors  of  the  dying  sun, 

Who  seemed  e'en  now  to  sink  to  rest 

Upon  the  blazing  pyre  that  marked  his  course  as  done. 

I  long  those  lofty  heights  to  climb, 

To  reach  yon  point  sublime 

Where  I  may  feast  my  yearning  eyes, 

Weary  of  earthly  ills, 

Upon  the  radiant,  gleaming  skies 

That  lie  beyond  those  hills. 

But  lo  !  the  dream  has  passed  fore'er  away, 
The  cloud-built  hills  have  taken  flight, — 
They  were  too  beautiful  by  far,  to  stay  — 
They  vanish  with  the  fading  light, 
The  radiant  skies  give  place  to  gloomy  night. 

Wendellow. 


EDITORIALS. 
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^|^/TTH  this  number  of  the  Mirror  we  mark  the  anniversary  of  our  first 
appearance.  Early  in  the  fall  of  '91  the  subject  of  changing  the 
old  termly  Mirror  into  a  monthly  was  discussed  by  some  members  of  Philo. 
This  was  in  itself  nothing  uncommon,  as  many  similar  propositions  had 
been  made  in  previous  years.  But  shortly  before  the  Christmas  vacation 
it  became  evident  that  there  was  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  interest 
in  the  subject.  The  efforts  of  those  pushing  the  matter  at  last  resulted 
in  the  selection  of  a  board  of  editors  by  the  school.  Soon  after,  the  May 
number  was  issued.  Though  some  opposition  was  encountered  at  first,  as 
is  usually  the  case  in  such  undertakings,  the  magazine  began  its  career,  on 
the  whole,  very  successfully.  It  is  now,  with  a  year's  growth  behind  it, 
well  established  as  a  school  institution,  is  on  a  strong  financial  basis,  and 
is  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  preparatory  school  magazines  in  the 
country. 


This  success  has  been  attained  as  much  through  the  hearty  co-opera- 
tion of  the  school  as  through  the  efforts  of  its  editors.  There  has  been 
far  more  interest  taken  in  the  magazine  by  the  fellows  than  is  the  case 
in  most  schools.  True,  we  have  been  severely  criticised.  For  this  we  are 
in  some  degree  thankful.  Without  criticism  it  is  hard  to  improve.  But 
criticisms  may  be  harmful  rather  than  helpful.  Of  course  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  our  contributions  should  be  of  the  highest  class.  The  pro- 
ductions of  a  school  boy  are  not  to  be  compared  with  the  work  done  by 
writers  for  the  great  magazines.  Our  efforts,  it  should  be  remembered, 
are  to  be  judged  by  the  standards  prevalent  in  schools  of  our  own  grade 
before  they  be  set  down  as  poor.  The  Mirror  is  compelled  to  fill  its  pages 
with  the  best  that  is  contributed,  and  the  object  to  be  kept  in  mind  is  to 
improve  the  quality  of  this  material.  Our  critics,  therefore,  should  if  pos- 
sible point  out  the  faults  in  our  pages,  rather  than  sweepingly  condemn 
in  a  way  more  likely  to  discourage  than  to  stimulate. 
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A  just  criticism  often  made  on  the  college  press  is  that  it  contains 
too  much  heavy  work ;  deep  subjects  and  shallow  thinking.  As  has  been 
often  said,  the  college  essay  is  usually  a  poor  abstract  of  original  articles 
by  older  thinkers.  This  kind  of  work,  though  seemingly  difficult  and  con- 
sequently encouraged  by  many  Lits.,  is  really  of  less  value  than  the  lighter 
and  more  original  pieces  that  are  looked  down  upon  by  many  aspiring 
writers.  The  great  thing  for  a  young  author  to  strive  for  is  the  power  of 
conveying  his  own  thoughts  and  not  someone  else's.  Re-hashes  are  valu- 
able in  that  they  give  good  training  in  the  use  of  English.  But  they  do 
not  succeed  in  developing  the  thinking  powers  to  any  such  extent  as  does 
original  work.  The  field  that  can  most  profitably  be  developed  by  the 
student  is  that  of  sketches,  descriptions,  and  stories  that  are  not  filled  with 
harrowing  incidents  and  a  silly  sentimentality  falsely  taken  for  sentiment 
and  love. 


The  Mirror  has  not  been  troubled  much  by  the  shallow-heavy  essay. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  a  lack  of  the  work  we  most  desire. 
We  need  more  original  sketches  of  scenes  and  incidents  that  at  first 
thought  may  seem  trivial.  To  write  such  pieces  gracefully  is  a  difficult 
accomplishment,  but  worthy  of  attainment.  It  was  especially  for  this 
style  of  work  that  the  Mirage  was  included  in  our  make-up.  Contrary  to 
our  expectations,  this  department  has  not  met  with  due  success.  It  would 
seem  that  there  would  be  hundreds  of  incidents  connected  with  the  school 
that  could  be  described  in  an  interesting  and  perhaps  humorous  way. 
While  not  wishing  to  divert  attention  from  other  branches  of  literary  work, 
we  desire  to  impress  on  our  contributors  the  claims  of  this  neglected  but 
valuable  department. 


A.  B.  Emery,  S.  L.  Fuller,  A.J.  McClure,  H.  P.  Bale,  and  H.  P.  San- 
ders have  been  elected  to  the  Contributing  Board.  All  contributions  for 
the  June  number  must  be  given  to  one  of  the  editors  or  left  in  the  box  in 
the  Hall  before  Wednesday,  May  17. 


a  year's  review. 
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LITTLE  over  a  year  ago  the  Philomathean  Society  voted  to  give 
over  their  termly  publication,  the  Philo  Mirror,  to  the  school,  to  be 
conducted  by  it  as  a  literary  monthly.  The  school  voted  to  accept  the 
offer,  and  after  formulating  a  constitution  to  govern  the  magazine,  elected 
the  first  board  of  seven  editors.  The  purpose  of  this  change  was  to  en- 
large both  the  scope  and  amount  of  literary  work  in  the  school,  and  to 
improve  its  quality  by  the  aid  of  a  regular  literary  periodical,  conducted 
by  a  continuous  board  of  editors. 

The  newly  elected  board  took  up  with  much  energy  the  task  of  con- 
structing a  new  magazine,  and  to  them  credit  is  due  for  setting  a  standard, 
both  in  dress  and  contents,  in  keeping  with  the  high  reputation  of  the 
Academy  in  other  lines  of  work.  That  this  first  board  of  editors  was  not 
lacking  in  literary  and  scholarly  ability  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  its 
members  won  the  first  and  second  Harvard  English  prizes,  the  second 
Greek  prize,  the  Philomathean  prize  for  original  declamation,  the  first  and 
second  Means  prizes,  and  the  first  Draper  prize.  It  included,  also,  among 
its  Senior  members  the  class  president,  valedictorian,  poet,  and  orator. 

That  the  new  magazine  should  stand  in  the  front  rank  of  preparatory 
school  publications  was  reasonably  expected,  but  that  it  has  even  sur- 
passed that,  and  has  been  ranked  with  some  of.  the  best  college  publica- 
tions, is  a  matter  of  pride  to  the  entire  school. 

We  have  clipped  from  school  and  college  exchanges  some  of  the 
notices  given  of  the  Mirror,  which  serve  to  indicate  its  standing  among 
these  publications  : 

"The  first  number  of  the  Phillips  Andover  Mirror  has  just  been 
issued.  The  Mirror  is  a  monthly  magazine,  modelled  after  the  Harvard 
Monthly  in  its  makeup,  and  well  printed.  The  essays  are  excellent  and 
the  short  stories  are  modelled  better  than  most  of  those  that  appear  in 
college  periodicals.  The  departments  are  well  edited  and  the  title  given 
to  that  of  alumni  notes,  "  Leaves  from  Phillips  Ivy,"  is  especially  tasteful. 
We  clip  a  part  of  one  of  the  contributions  of  verse  : " —  Williams  Weekly. 
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"  Massachusetts  is  ably  represented  in  our  college  exchanges  by  the 
Phillips  Andover  Mirror.  There  is  nothing  it  reflects  better  than  the 
excellency  of  itself." —  The  Cento. 

"  The  Phillips  Andover  Mirror  reaches  us  this  week  and  charms  us 
with  its  attractive  appearance  and  interesting  short  stories.  These  latter 
seem  to  be  a  feature  too  often  found  lacking  in  our  exchanges." —  The 
Unit. 

The  above  are  taken  from  college  periodicals,  and  we  add  a  few  of 
the  notices  given  by  preparatory  school  publications  : 

"  The  Mirror,  from  Phillips  Andover,  is  one  of  the  best  of  our  ex- 
changes, in  fact  almost  an  ideal  paper  for  a  preparatory  school.  We  would 
be  all  the  more  surprised  if  a  great  school  like  Andover,  with  its  hundreds 
of  students,  did  not  publish  a  journal  of  the  first  rank.  It  has  forty  pages 
of  reading  matter  in  double  column.  The  whole  make-up  is  neat  and 
tasteful.  The  articles  are  all  short  and  readable,  though  the  editorials 
might  be  longer.  The  poetry  is  often  out  of  the  common  run." —  The 
Fence. 

"It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  Mirror, 
from  Phillips  Andover  Academy.  This  magazine  of  sixty-two  pages  is  a 
model  of  typographical  excellence  and  is  one  of  the  best  preparatory  school 
papers  published.     It  will  always  be  welcome  on  our  table." —  The  Crescent. 

We  clip  the  following  from  our  esteemed  rival,  the  Exeter  Lit.  : 

"The  Andover  Mirror  is  one  of  the  best  written  magazines  that  we 
have  read  for  this  month." 

In  commenting  on  this  subject  editorially,  and  comparing  their  work 
in  this  line  with  their  foot-ball  victory,  they  add  : 

"We  spend  many  hours  in  athletics  to  defeat  Andover ;  why  then 
should  we  not  be  willing  to  do  the  same  in  writing  for  a  school  publica- 
tion which  has  a  contemporary  of  the  same  class  at  Andover.  If  we  can 
produce  a  magazine  equal  to,  if  not  better  than  our  friend,  the  Andover 
Mirror,  would  it  not  be  just  as  much  of  a  victory,  and  that,  too,  of  in- 
tellect ? " 

In  addition  to  the  above  we  have  had  many  personal  words  of  praise 
from  educated  professional  men  of  critical  ability.    Among  these  the  princi- 
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pal  of  a  neighboring  preparatory  school  said  :  "  Of  all  the  things  which  cause 
us  to  look  up  to  Andover  as  a  great  school,  none  reflect  more  credit  upon 
the  Academy  and  the  student  body  than  does  her  literary  magazine,  the 
Mirror." 

These  quotations  are  not  made  in  a  spirit  of  egotism,  but  to  show  to 
the  school  the  position  which  the  Mirror  by  their  support  has  been  able 
to  make  for  itself  in  one  year,  and  to  enforce  upon  their  minds  the  privi- 
lege and  responsibility  of  maintaining  this  standard. 

The  editors  are  simply  trustees  of  the  school  to  supervise  and  forward 
this  department  of  its  work,  and  so  long  as  they  have  its  cordial  support, 
as  in  the  past  year,  the  success  of  the  Lit.  is  assured. 


HE  annual  concert  of  the  Glee,  Banjo,  and  Madolin  Clubs  was  given 


in  the  Town  Hall  Thursday,  March  23. 


The  second  lecture  of  the  course  arranged  by  the  Forum  was  delivered 
by  Professor  Palmer,  March  24th.  His  subject  was  "  Harvard  College." 
This  was  followed,  April  24th,  by  a  talk  on  Yale  by  Prof.  Reynolds  of 
New  Haven. 


About  a  dozen  fellows  attended  the  bi-ennial  dinner  of  the  New  York 
Alumni  in  New  York,  on  March  30. 


Fifteen  men  have  been  taken  to  the  base-ball  training  table  at  Maj. 
Marland's. 


At  a  school  meeting  held  Wednesday  morning,  April  12,  the  follow- 
ing foot-ball  managers  were  elected  :  O.  M.  Clark,  '94  ;  W.  H.  Gould,  '94  ; 
and  W.  L.  Thompson,  '94. 


£be  HDontb. 
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The  base-ball  games  played  thus  far  resulted  as  follows  ;  April  i,  at 
Cambridge,  Harvard  'Varsity  12,  Andover  o ;  April  12,  Tufts  College  1, 
Andover  3  ;  April  19,  Matthews  of  Lowell  I,  Andover  10  ;  April  22,  Har- 
vard Law  School  6,  Andover  8  ;  April  25,  Dartmouth  3,  Andover  1  ; 
April  26,  Amherst  11,  Andover  14, 

There  are  about  twenty  fellwos  taking  the  cross-country  runs  prepara- 
tory to  the  "track  meet"  with  Exeter. 

A  delegation  of  Yale  men,  consisting  of  Mr.  Solomon,  president  of 
the  Yale  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Thos.  Cochran,  and  T.  F.  Archbald,  conducted  the 
meeting  of  Inquiry  Sunday  evening,  April  23.  They  outlined  the  relig- 
ious work  of  Yale  and  the  colleges  in  general. 

At  a  recent  school  meeting  a  change  in  the  Athletic  management  of 
the  school  was  adopted.  The  chief  feature  of  the  new  method  is  the 
centralization  of  responsibility  upon  a  board  of  five  members,  consisting 
of  a  graduate  treasurer  and  the  heads  of  the  Foot-ball,  Tennis,  Track 
Athletic,  and  Base-ball  Associations. 


The  Seniors  have  chosen  the  following  Class-day  Committee :  Exec- 
utive, H.  B.  Winters,  R.  C.  Gilmore,  E.  S.  Sawyer ;  Financial,  A.  R.  Bru- 
bacher,  J.  P.  Sawyer,  F.  Boardman ;  W.  T.  B.  Williams,  M.  E.  Stone,  C. 
P.  Kitchel ;  Decorations,  R.  M.  Crosby,  J.  L.  Wentz,  F.  W.  Howard 
Music,  T.  F.  Russell,  G.  W.  Gilbert.  C.  E.  Thomas. 


April  21  was  the  1 15th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Phillips.  Dr. 
Bancroft,  in  announcing  the  fact  in  chapel,  spoke  of  the  wonderful  growth 
of  the  school. 

April  22,  Prof.  Graves  exhibited  to  the  Natural  History  Society  the 
method  of  proving  the  existence  of  radiant  matter  by  means  of  Crook's 
tubes. 


It  is  announced  that  the  valedictory  has  been  abolished. 
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WHEN  PROM.  WEEK  COMES. 

When  Prom,  week  comes  the  "  college 
man  " 

Straight  spurns  his  books,  neglects  to 
scan 

His  Latin  verse  —  makes  sacrifice 
Instead,  before  his  lady's  eyes, 
And  waves  (and  breaks)  his  lady's  fan. 
Madge,  Mabel,  Helen,  Maud  or  Nan  — 
First  seen  perchance,  when  summer's 
tan 

Just  tinged  her  cheek  — ■  he'll  canonize, 
When  Prom,  week  comes. 
But  when  at  last  the  conquering  clan 
Of  beauty  goes,  he'll  sadly  scan 
His  empty  purse,  and  off  he  hies 
To  books  and  lectures.  "  Stands"  will 
rise 

And  spirits  fall ;  but  still  he'll  plan 
"When  Prom,  week  comes.  " 

Yale  Courant. 

A  PHYSIOLOGICAL  DISCUSSION. 

We  talked  one  day  in  the  summer  season 
About  the  muscles  of  man  and  maid, 

She  exclaimed,  "  I  think  it's  all  out  of 
reason 

That  your  arm  is  rounder  than  mine,  as 

you  said.  " 
As  half  an  hour  later,  she  looked  down 

Apparently  to  reflect  and  to  ponder, 
For  in  a  moment,  she  said  with  a  frown 
That  my  arm  was  certainly  round  her. 

Brunonian. 


As  to  the  chapel  my  way  I  trace, 

There  meets  me  daily  a  maiden's  face. 
From  beneath  a  crown  of  golden  hair, 

There  sparkle  her  eyes,  a  laughing  pair, 
And  her  rosy  lips  have  a  saucy  pout 

That  puts  my  senses  at  once  to  rout ; 
Yet  to  meet  the  maid  I  cannot  hope, 

For  she's  only  an  ad.  of  somebody's 
soap.  Yale  Record. 

GREATNESS  MADE  EASY. 

Heads  of  great  men  all  remind  us, 
If  we  choose  the  proper  way, 

We  can  get  up  in  the  morning 
With  a  head  as  big  as  they. 

Spectator. 

A  REVERIE. 

Once  I  saw  upon  the  street 

A  man  of  princely  mien, 
Thought  I,  "  It  is  a  Senior ; 

I  will  myself  demean.  " 
As  he  approached  I  noticed 

He  had  a  cane  —  quite  swell. 
Thought  I,  "  It  is  a  Junior 

Out  for  a  stroll  —  'tis  well.  " 
Then  he  commenced  to  swing  his  cane 

Around  his  little  finger, 
Thought  I,  "  It  is  a  Sophmore  ; 

I  will  no  longer  linger.  " 
Just  as  we  came  together 

With  a  clash  his  cane  did  fall. 
And  I  muttered  with  impatience, 

"'Tis  a  Freshman  after  all."  Tech. 
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WHICH  ONE  ? 

As  I  sit  by  my  fire  and  slowly  draw 
away  at  my  pipe  and  see  the  red  flames 
go  shooting  up  the  chimney,  numberless 
pictures  appear  and  disappear,  Now  I 
see  a  wide  plain,  green  as  the  heart  of 
an  emerald,  stretching  away  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  beyond  the  plain  the  trees 
of  a  forest  sway  their  branches  in  the 
breeze  reflecting  red  from  the  smooth 
surface  of  their  leaves. 

Here,  I  see  two  figures  standing 
apart.  One  is  clothed  in  a  garment 
black  as  the  night,  but  from  this  dark 
veil  looks  a  face  beautiful  as  a  marble 
image.  The  large  soft  eyes  seem  heavy 
with  sorrow,  but  the  beautiful  mouth  is 
set  in  an  expression  of  firm  command. 
One  beautiful,  white  hand  holds  back 
the  veil,  and  the  lines  of  that  hand 
against  the  darkness  of  the  night  be- 
speak great  strength.  Around  her 
superb  neck  a  diadem  of  jewels  rests 
and  the  bright  hazel  eyes  seem  to  search 
the  forest  unceasingly. 

Poised  on  one  foot,  the  other  figure, 
smaller,  and  delicate  as  a  rose-leaf> 
seems  to  float  in  the  air.  A  white  vei^ 
which  glows  and  burns  like  an  opal  is 
thrown  around  her.  Roses  are  in  her 
hair  and  drop  their  fragrant  petals  at 
her  feet.  Her  eyes  are  as  cold  and  blue 
as  a  northern  sky.  Her  lips  seem  to 
curve  in  an  alluring  smile  which  seemed 


to  say  "Come  with  me."  She  too  looks 
towards  the  forest.  At  last  a  maiden 
creeps  from  the  shadow  of  the  trees ; 
she  turns  her  head  from  side  to  side, 
like  a  hunted  deer.  She  gazes  from  one 
to  the  other.  Both  hold  out  their  hands 
and  advance  to  meet  her.  One  whispers, 
Duty,  and  the  other,  Pleasure. 

The  fire  is  burning  low  and  my  pipe 
is  nearly  out.  I  make  a  few  vigorous 
pulls  and  the  picture  looms  up  for  a 
moment ;  but  my  pipe  is  out  and  the 
picture  has  faded  from  my  sight. 

A.  J.  M. 

MY  SWEETHEARTr 

Her  rig  is  trim,  her  form  is  prim  ; 

She  is  a  saucy  creature. 
They  say  she's  fast  because  she's  slim. 
It  may  be  but  a  passing  whim, 

For  she  is  deep — a  charming  feature. 

You  should  have  seen  her  at  the  bay. 

Ye  Gods !    she  was  a  lovely  sight  \ 
Decked  out  in  canvas  —  that's  the  way 
She  won  the  admiral's  cup  that  day, 

My  beauteous  yacht,  "  The  Kite." 

H.  P.  S. 

GEOMETRY. 

Geometry !  a  sound  terrible  and 
wonderful.  Oh  you  poor  mutilated  poly- 
gons !  You  queer,  crazy  circles  !  Now 
your  mathematical  faces   stare  down 
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from  the  black-board.  Oh,  you  are  not 
artistic.  Now  a  countenance  like  a  har- 
vest moon  !  Now  a  sour  grape  visage. 
Caricatures  of  what  you  should  be, 
formed  by  the  awkwardness  of  your 
maker.  The  urchin  who  does  not  love 
you,  fears  you.  What  misery  he  en- 
dures for  your  sake  !  To  him  you  are 
awe-inspiring  and  dreadful.  For  you, 
briny  tears  course  down  his  cheeks. 

Now  you  arise  in  ghost-like  array  to 
haunt  his  dreams !  How  you  come 
leading  on  your  marshalled  forces  in 
battle  array.  O,  straight  lines  !  Then, 
you  silly,  crazy  angles  !  Right,  acute, 
obtuse  and  straight.  Vortex  pointing 
east  and  west,  and  north  and  south. 
Polygons  advancing,  rolling  and  tumb- 
ling. Parallelograms  and  circles,  all 
in  grand  confusion,  bouncing  and  danc- 
ing and  rolling.  There  are  myriads  of 
you  !  Triangles  and  segments  surround 
the  poor,  defenceless  dreamer  !  Avenge 
your  much-abused  black-board  photo- 
graphs !  Overwhelm  him  and  let  him 
die. 

A.  J.  M. 

He  stood  on  the  platform  of  the  gal- 
lows, tall,  erect ;  his  fine  athletic  figure 
outlined  against  the  dark  background. 
His  well-formed,  regular  features ;  his 
fearless,  piercing  eye ;  his  firm  mouth, 
disclosed  a  highly  cultivated  character 
and  a  dauntless  courage  ;  but  the  hard 
lines  about  the  eyes  and  compressed 
lips  showed  obstinacy  and  cruelty,  and 
crafty  and  subtle  cunning  was  pictured 


in  that  powerful  face.  None  had  known 
the  blackness  of  this  man's  deeds,  but 
the  law  had  at  last  taken  him,  he  who 
had  rather  used  the  devil  than  served 
him,  since  his  youth. 

Did  he  repent  ?  Never  !  He  feared 
nothing,  not  even  death.  A  moment 
he  stands  there.  The  black  veil  is 
thrown  over  his  face;  the  noose  adjusted  ; 
the  signal  is  given  and  —  the  drop  falls. 
With  a  jerk  the  rope  tightens  around 
his  neck.  An  instant  of  terrible  agony 
rends  his  body.  It  passes  off  and  a 
new  and  strange  sensation  creeps  over 
him  and  the  unseen  arms  pull  him  down 
—  down,  into  the  inky  blackness  ;  it  is 
all  over. 

Above  him  in  the  far  off  distance  a 
star  twinkles,  and  its  pure  white  light 
penetrates  the  darkness  and  just  touches 
the  criminal's  brow.  In  the  soft  light 
he  seems  to  see  his  dear  home  and  him- 
self a  little  boy  again  playing  at  his 
mother's  knee.  She  opens  her  arms  to 
him  and  her  pleading  face  is  turned 
towards  his. 

He  hesitates  a  moment  and  the  light 
grows  stronger,  and  he  feels  the  unseen 
forever  weaken  and  slip  from  him.  But 
he  turns  quickly  away  from  the  light, 
and  again  the  arms  eagerly  close  around 
his  body  and  pull  him  down. 

The  dirkness  changes  into  a  ruddy 
glare  that  grows  stronger  and  strong- 
er. It  dazzles  him.  He  sees  a  billowy 
sea  of  flames  roaring  and  hissing  be- 
neath him.  The  tongues  of  fire  shoot 
up  and  kiss  his  cheek ;  yet,  he  feels  no 
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pain.  And  the  flames  open  their  arms 
and  draw  him  in,  and  he  lets  himself 
sink  into  their  embrace,  and  they  en- 
velope him  and  lull  him  to  sleep.  The 
roar  grows  softer,  and  sounds  as  if  from 
afar  off,  and  he  forgets  all.  And  it  is 
Hell.  A.  B.  E. 

"  Some  fifteen  years  ago,"  said  the 
New  Havener  whom  I  was  visiting  du- 
ring the  last  vacation,  "  before  East 
Rock  had  been  made  a  park,  I  had 
an  experience  there  that  I  shall  not 
soon  forget.  Some  friends  of  mine  who 
were  taking  a  walking  trip  through 
southern  Connecticut,  spent  a  few  days 
with  me.  As  they  were  anxious  to  see 
all  the  places  of  interest,  we  determined 
to  climb  the  Rock  one  afternoon. 
There  was  a  dark  cloud  near  the  hori- 
zon when  we  started,  but  of  this  we 
took  little  account.  The  climb  was  a 
hard  one  in  those  days ;  the  present 
fine  roads  not  then  being  in  existence. 
When  we  were  near  the  top,  the  storm 
which  had  been  threatening  broke  upon 
us.  Catching  sight,  through  the  trees, 
of  what  seemed  to  be  a  small  hut,  we 
made  for  it  in  search  of  shelter.  Upon 
approaching  nearer  we  found  that  our 
supposed  hut  was  the  cabin  of  a  queer- 
looking  boat  that  was  about  forty  feet 
long.  Our  astonishment  at  seeing  this 
bark  in  such  a  situation  was  increased 
by  a  look  at  the  words  "  Noah's  Ark  " 
painted  in  red  letters  on  the  bow.  Cu- 
riosity and  the  rain  induced  us  to  go 
into  the  cabin.    Through  the  leaky  roof 


streams  of  rain  poured  onto  an  old 
umbrella,  under  which  lay  an  aged 
negro,  fast  asleep. 

"  While  we  were  gazing  at  him  in 
amazement,  he  opened  his  eyes  and 
stared  at  us  with  a  yearning,  then  ra- 
diant expression.  Suddenly  he  jumped 
up,  threw  himself  at  our  feet,  and  began 
to  pour  forth  an  incoherent  torrent  of 
words.  At  last  he  made  it  appear  that 
he  thought  us  angels,  who  had  come  to 
save  him  from  the  flood.  When  we 
had  with  difficulty  explained  that  we 
were  but  common  men,  his  spirits  fell, 
but  he  tried  to  persuade  us  to  stay  with 
him,  and  avoid  the  destruction  of  the 
human  race.  This  we  were  glad  to  do 
for  a  time,  but  when  the  sun  again  came 
out  we  wished  to  perform  the  duties  of 
the  dove.  He  prayed  us  to  stay.  But 
when  we  insisted,  and  he  found  that  we 
were  as  depraved  as  other  mortals,  he 
seized  a  rifle  and  ordered  us  off.  Evi- 
dently his  efforts  to  escape  a  worldly 
calamity  were  caused  by  his  faint  hope 
of  heaven.  At  any  rate  our  desire  to 
leave  this  world  was  not  strong  enough 
to  keep  us  from  obeying." 

You  have  broken  my  heart, 
I'll  forgive  you  for  that, 
Ah  !  bitter  the  smart,  • 
You  have  broken  my  heart. 
But  —  excuse  me,  don't  start, 
You  now  sit  on  my  hat ; 
You  have  broken  my  heart, 
I'll  forgive  you  for  that. 

Williams  Weekly. 
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Heaves  from 

As  we  wish  to  make  this  department 
as  interesting  as  possible  to  both  alumni 
and  students,  any  information  concern- 
ing the  recent  actions  of  the  sons  of 
Phillips  will  be  gladly  received. 

Prof.  LaRoy  L.  Griffin,  who  was  for- 
merly Peabody  Instructor  in  Phillips, 
has  been  appointed  teacher  of  Natural 
Sciences  and  Psychology  at  Colby  Acad- 
emy, N.H. 

'38. — An  extended  sketch,  with  por- 
trait, is  given  in  the  April  number  of 
"  The  University  Magazine "  of  Rev. 
Charles  H.  Hall,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D., 
of  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

'50. — Hon.  Charles  H.  Seeds  has  re- 
cently been  elected  mayor  of  Stamford, 
Conn. 

'61. — Rev.  Dr.  D.  O.  Mears  has  re- 
signed his  charge  of  the  Piedmont 
Church  in  Worcester,  to  accept  the 
pastorate  of  the  Calvary  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Cleveland,  O. 

'64. — Rev.  Edward  A.  Lawrence,  pas- 
tor of  the  First  Congregational  Church 
of  Baltimore,  has  instituted  a  new  meth- 
of  Christian  work  in  his  church.  He 
himself  has  left  his  own  fine  home, 
and  gone  to  live  in  a  tenement  house, 


pbUltps  1I\>p. 

among  the  poor.  He  thus  hopes  to 
get  into  closer  touch  with  the  people 
who  especially  need  his  aid. 

'79. — Prof.  M.  C.  Gile,  professor  of 
Greek  in  Colorado  College,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  principal  of  Cutter 
Academy,  the  preparatory  school  con- 
nected with  Colorado  College. 

'79. — Dr.  C.  Bierwirth  had  an  article 
in  the  March  Harvard  Monthly  on  "Gott- 
fried Seume  :  A  Poet  among  the  Hes- 
sians." 

'80. —  Mr.  George  R.  Blodgett  was 
married,  April  1 1,  to  Miss  Katherine  B. 
Burr  of  New  York. 

'85. — J.  H.  Mason  is  in  the  Real  Estate 
Investment  business  at  the  Exchange 
Building,  Boston. 

'90. — A.  E.  Stearns,  formerly  one  of 
Andover's  noted  ball  players,  and  at 
present  second  base  on  the  Amherst 
nine,  will  speak  in  competition  for  the 
Lester  prizes  in  the  Junior  oratorical 
exhibition  in  that  college. 

'90,  '92. — Thomas  Cochran  and  T.  F. 
Archbald  were  recently  sent  as  a  dele- 
gation from  Vale  to  the  Society  of  In- 
quiry. Archbald  is  one  of  the  deacons 
of  the  Freshman  class,  as  is  also  S.  R. 
Hall,  ex.-P.S.  '93. 
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The  Phillipian  :    Fifteenth  anniver- 
sary number. 

The  Phillipian  editors,  appreciating 
the  dearth  of  literary  work  in  the  school, 
brought  forth,  after  long  travail  and 
much  flourish  of  announcement,  the 
above  named  number. 

No  one,  after  reading  its  pages,  can 
doubt  that  it  is  a  mark  in  the  literary 
progress  of  the  Academy.  Neither  can 
he  hesitate  to  say  that  it  is  a  very  poor 
kind  of  mark. 

The  retrospective  poem  is  quite  suf- 
ficient in  its  vagaries  of  rhyme  and 
meter  to  make  the  average  reader  wish 
that  in  this  number  also  the  editors  had 
followed  their  custom,  "  to  drop  our 
verse,  your  news  to  write,  "  even  if  the 
news  were  served  in  the  Phillipian's 
peculiarly  stale  and  erratic  manner. 
The  hidden  literary  beauties  of  rhyming 
"school"  with  "moon,"  and  "force" 
with  "  horse,  "  are  known  only  to  that 
wonderful  aggregation  of  literary  cri- 
tics—  the  Phillipian  Board.  Doubt- 
less, the  "  press  of  force  "  always  sug- 
gests to  these  scholarly  literateurs  the 
use  of  "  horse. "  Most  of  the  prose 
sketches  are  so  nearly  like  this  poem  in 
quality  that  they  form  a  very  harmoni- 
ous whole. 

The  custom  of  high  school  publica- 
tions in  printing  a  cut  of  the  editorial 
group  has  been  followed  ;  but  a  note- 


worthy innovation  is  here  made,  in  de- 
voting an  entire  page  to  fac-simile  re- 
productions of  the  editors'  autographs. 
Doubtless,  these  will  be  carefully  pre- 
served and  fondly  cherished  by  every 
member  of  the  school. 

The  "  book "  is  very  appropriately 
dedicated  to  the  advertisers,  and  indi- 
cates, as  well  as  admits,  the  reason  for 
issuing  this  special  number. 

The  drawings  by  R.  M.  Crosby, 
though  few,  are  exceptionally  fine,  and 
are  the  one  creditable  feature  of  the  num- 
ber. 


Bible  Studies,  by  Henry  Ward  Beech- 
er.  New  York  :  Fords,  Howard,  and 
Hurlbert. 

The  tenor  and  purpose  of  these  stud- 
ies is  not  so  much  an  analysis  of  Bible 
chapters,  as  a  suggestion  of  interpreta- 
tion and  method  of  Bible  study.  The 
vigorous  logic  of  the  chapter  on  "In- 
spiration "  is  interwoven  with  an  aptness 
and  strength  of  illustration  that  readily 
wins  the  reader  to  the  common-sense 
view  of  the  author. 

Many  of  the  works  of  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  are  of  special  interest  to  young 
men,  and  this  one  is  worthy  the  study 
of  any  school  or  college  man  who  wishes 
to  know  something  of  the  world's  great- 
est book.  G.  H.  M. 
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SHIRTINGS  FOR  1893- 

Scotch  Madras.  hSltoR1 


in  stock.    Many  designs  reserved  for  special  order  work. 


Underwear,  Spring  and  Summer  Weights. 


Close  fitting  Balbriggan,  $i,  $1.50,  and  $2.00.  French  Balbriggan,  $1,  $1.50, 
and  $2.50.  Wool,  (light  weight),  $1.50  and  $2.  Lisle  Thread,  $2  and  $2.50. 
Jean  Drawers,  (anklet  bottom),  $1. 


JAROS  HYGIENIC  UNDERWEAR. 

NECK  DRESS,  New  Effects  and  Shapes. 

Collars,  "Lord  Kennard" "Copley  Square"  the  latest, 

MPTl'Q  FlirniQhPr  509  Washington  St.,  cor.  West,  Rncfnn 
IT1C11  >  rUIlllMlCI,  641  Washing-ton  St.  cor.  Boylston,  £>OSlOn. 


March  25,  1893. 
Our  stock  for  Spring  and  Summer  of 
1 893  is  now  ready  in  all  departments. 

It  will  be  found  especially  complete  and 
attracive. 

BROOKS  BROTHERS, 

Broadway,  cor.  22d  St., 

New  York  City. 


CLOTHING  AND  FURNISH- 
ING GOODS  READY-MADE 
AND  MADE  TO  MEASURE. 
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Iborace  flbartrtfcQe  &  Co., 


55  HAN0VER  ST.,  B0ST0N. 


full  Xinc  of  Sweaters,  3ersc£s  ano  jfoot^Ball  Supplies. 

Official  Outfitters  to  P.  A.  A. 

Murphy  &  Lester,  Academy  Agents. 

Shreve,  Crump  &  Low  Co. 


Watches,  Diamonds,  Bronzes, 

Clocks  and  Bric-a-Brac. 
The  Celebrated  Gorham  Plated  Ware,  equal  to  Silver. 
MEDALS,  CUPS  AND  PINS  FOR  PRIZES  AND  SOCIETIES. 
Eo^rzvv^r?  and  Stationers. 

Calling  Cards,  Invitations  and  Programmes  executed  quickly.  Stationery 

of  the  finest  grade. 

14T  TREMONT,  COR.  WEST  ST.,  BOSTON. 
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We  have  a  large  assortment  of 
Russet  and  Patent  Leather  Boots  and 
Shoes  at  moderate  prices.  Calf  Skin 
boots  from  #4  to  £7. 

Thayer,  McNeil  &  Hodgkins, 
47  Temple  Place,  Boston. 


Zbe  Hnoover  press, 

Printers  to  Phillips  Academy. 

Zhc  Hnoover  Bookstore, 

Books  and  Stationery. 

Gbe  Hnoover  Gownsman, 

News  and  A  dvertising. 

JOHN  AT.  COLE,  Manager, 

Main  Street  Andover,  Mass. 


TO.     stratton  ano  TO.  p.  Iboves, 

TEACHERS  OK 

Banjo,  Gmf ar,  Mandolin. 

il^Jf       Agents  for  the  celebrated  Lnscomb  Banjos  and  Banjourines, 
Washburn  Guitars  and  Mandolins.  Andover, Tuesdays. 
JJj^Write  and  we  will  call  upon  you. 

Office  and  Salesroom,  POST-OFFICE  BLOCK,  Lowell,  Mass. 


Greatness  Made  Easy. 

M.  T.  WALSH 

DEALER  IN 

Heads  of  great  men  all  remind  us, 

Stores  4>  Ranges 

If  we  choose  the  proper  way, 

We  can  get  up  in  the  morning 

Manufacturer  of  Tin  ^nd  Sheet-Iron 

With  a  head  as  big  as  they. 

Ware. 

— Spectator. 

ESSEX  STREET,  ANDOVER. 
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YOUNG'S  HOTEL. 
PARKER  HOUSE. 


J.  R.  Whipple  &  Co. 


BOSTON. 


New  York  &  New  England  Railroad. 


Ik  New  York  and  Boston  Pullman  Limited. 

New  Night  Train  Between 

Boston  and  New  YorK, 

Via  New  York  and  New  England  Railroad  and 
New  York  &  Northern  Railway,  in  connection 
with  Manhattan  Elevated  Railway. 

Splendid  equipment  of  Pullman  Sleeping  Cars 
and  Coaches. 

Solid  Train,  with  this  superior  service, 
heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by  Pintsch  gas, 

LEAVES  BOSTON 
Erom  New  York  and  New  England  Station, 
foot  of  Summer  Street,  at  10.00  p.  m.  daily, 
Sundays  included;  but  on  Saturdays  leaves  Ros- 
ton  12.00  midnight.  Due  155th  Street  Station 
6.00  a.m.,  week-days;  8.00  a.m.,  Sundays,  con- 
necting with  6th  and  9th  Avenue  Elevated  Rail- 
ways, for  all  parts  of  the  city  and  all  lines  to 
the  South  and  West. 

This  is  the  only  line  between  Boston  and  New 
York  equipped  with  the  unexcelled  Pullman 
service. 

L.  H.  BEAVER,  Ticket  Agent.  I  DAC 
322  Washington  St.  )  DUO 

I.  D.  BARTON,  Gen.  Supt. 


5  HOURS,  40  MINUTES 


BY 


THE   WHITE  TRAIN, 


BETWEEN 

Boston  and  New  York, 

Via  the  New  York  &  New  England  Railroad 
and  Air  Line  Route  which  is  23  miles  shorter 
than  any  other.  This  train  runs  86  miles  with- 
out a  stop.  Leaving  either  city  at  3  p.m.,  due 
at  Termini  8  40  p.m.;  Sundays,  leave  at  3  p.m., 
due  at  9  p.m.;  this  train  carries  through  Parlor 
Cars,  Royal  Buffet  Smoker  and  Coaches  ;  Din- 
ing Car  between  Boston  and  VVillimantic.  Fare, 
$5  in  coach;  $r  extra  if  a  chair  in  Parlor  Car  is 
desired.  Unlimited  capacity  on  this  train  for 
carrying  passengers.  The  cars  are  lighted  by  gas 
and  heated  by  steam.  No  extra  charge  for  this 
unsurpassed  service. 

For  tickets,  reservation  in  Parlor  and  Sleeping- 
Cars,  and  all  information,  apply  to 

ON    1  M.  E.  HERVEY  Ticket  Agent. 
Ulli  I        Depot  foot  of  Summer  St. 

A.  C.  KENDALL,  Gen.  Pass.  Agent. 
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She's  my  Sandwich 

I'm  her  Ham, 
She's  my  Lily 

I'm  her  Sam. 
Soon  I'll  annex  her, 

You  may  bet, 
Little  Hawaii 

Will  be  my  pet. 

—  The  Crucible. 


Shirt  Makers! 

DeBussy, 
Manwaring, 
&  Company, 

New  Haven,  Ct. 


THOMAS  E.  RHODES, 


DEALER  IN 


CONFECTIONERY, 

Ice  Cream,  Cigars,  Tobacco, 
Soda,  Etc.  Lunch  lloom. 
St.  Railway  Station. 

Main  Street,  Andover,  Mass. 


James  Ward,  Jr. 

Produces  the  Finest  Class  cf 

Catalogue 
And  Magazine 
Work. 

Samples  and  Estimates  submitted. 


OUTFITTERS! 


Dr.J.  A.  Leitch, 

Andover,  Mass. 

Hours  : 

Till  8.30  a.m.;  I  to  3  p.m;  after  7  p.m. 


James  Ward,  Jr., 

BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTER, 

Corner  Methuen  and  Franklin  Sts., 
LAWRENCE. 

J.  E.  S£2RS» 

DEALER  IN 

Boots,  Sbocs  ano  "Rubbers, 

Repairing  Neatly  and  Promptly 
Done. 

Main  Street,  Andover,  /Mass. 
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1893 


SPRING. 


1893 


Wall  Papers 

Arriving  every  week.  Large  invoices  of  new 
styles.  We  are  sole  agents  for  the  celebrated 
Birge  papers;  also  for  Wm,  Campbell  &  Co.'s. 
Neither  of  these  manufacturers  are  in  the  Pool 
and  have  not  raised  the  prices.  Buying  as  job- 
bers, we  can  sell  accordingly.  We  hang  wall 
papers,  tint  ceilings  and  walls,  paint  interiors, 
do  white-washing,  and  hang  window  shades. 

Blank  Books  and  Stationery 

The  most  complete  assortment  of  Blank  Books 
and  Fine  Stationery  —  consisting  of  Marcus 
Ward's,  Samuel  Ward's  and  Whiting's, —  to  be 
found  in  Lawrence.  Blank  Book  Manufactory 
and  Book  Bindery  connected  with  our  store. 
Agent  for  Dennison's  goods.  Local  publishers 
of  the  Lawrence  Directory. 

V.  E.RICE, 

195  and  197  Essex  Street,  Lawrence. 


Smith  4,  TWanning. 


Dry  Goods 


AND 


Groceries. 


Essex  St.,  -  Andover. 


Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Steel  rails  and  rock-ballasted  road-bed,  free  from  dust,  smoke,  and  cinders  ;  five  daily  ex- 
press trains  to  the  West;  twenty-seven  trains  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia;  twelve  trains 
to  Baltimore  and  Washington  from  Cortlandt  or  Debrosses  street  ferries,  New  York. 
For  time  tables  call  at  hotels  and  at  steamship  and  railroad  ticket  offices. 

Chas.  E.  Pugh,  Gen.  Manager. 
J.  R.  Wood,  Gen.  Pass.  Agent. 

George  M.  Roberts,  Pass.  Agent. 

N.  E.  District,  205  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


T.  J.  FARMER, 

FISH  and  OYSTERS, 

Lobsters  and  Canned  Goods, 
P.  O.  Ave.,  Andoaer. 


Dr.  C.  W.  Scott, 


Main  Street, 

Andover,  Mass. 


©nice  Honrs, 

Till  9  a.m.;  1  to  3  and  7  to  9  p.  m. 
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0.  CHAPMAN, 

fining  IRooms* 


FRUIT,  CONFECTIONERY,  KENNEDY'S  CANNED  GOODS, 

Blank  Books,  Kerosene  Oil,  Ink,  Canned  Goods,  etc. 
Everything  pertaining  to 

— «  STUDENTS'  OUTFITS.  N*  


HOI  I  IC  STREET 
1  l\JL,UO  THEATRE. 


Isaac  B.  Rich,  Proprietor  and  Manager 

One  of  the  handsomest  and  best  equipped  tem- 
ples of  amusement  in  the  United  States. 
Celebrated  for  the  excellent  attractions 
invariably  presented  and  for  its  re- 
fined and  cultured  audiences. 


Charles  Frobro&i/s 
Coropapy 


In  Bronson  Howard's 
New  Comedy  Drama, 


"Aristocracy." 


Evenings  at  7.45.     Wednesday  and  Saturday 
Matinees,  at  2. 

GEORGE  H.  PARKER, 

Hpotbecar^. 

Prescriptions  carefully  compounded.    Ice  cold 
Soda  with  pure  Fruit  Juices. 


HAIN  STREET,  ANDOVER. 


Park  Theatre, 


BOSTON. 


J.  A.  CRABTREE,  Manager. 

F.  E.  PIPER,  Business  Manager, 


Hoyt's 
A  Temperance 
Town. 


SIXTH  MONTH. 

ftg^  Secure  Seats  well  in  advance. 

CHAS.  B.  MASON, 

Contractor  &  Builder. 

Shop,  Old  Abbott  Store, 
Main  Street, 

Andover,  •  *  Mass. 
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jfttcbbutQ 
IRatlroafc, 

Superb  Equipment,  Excellent  Train  Service, 
Fast  Time  and  Courteous  Em- 
ployees make  the 

Hoosac  +  Tunnel 
Route 

The  Favorite  Route  from  Boston  to  Troy,  Al- 
bany, Saratoga,  Lake  George,  Adirondack  and 
Catskill  Mountains,  Syracuse,  Rochester,  Buf- 
falo, Niagara  Falls,  Hamilton,  Toronto,  Cleve- 
land, Detroit,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
and  all  points  West,  Southwest  and  Northwest. 

FAST  EXPRESS  TRAINS 

With  elegant  Palace  Parlor  and  Sleeping 

Cars  to  and  from 

BOSTON  AND  CHICAGO, 

AND 

BOSTON  AND  ST.  LOUIS. 

without  change. 

The  popular  route  for  all  points  in  Northern 
New  York,  Vermont  and  Canada. 

The  only  line  running  through  cars  without 
change,  from  Boston  to  Rutland,  Brandon, 
Middlebury,  Vergennes  and  Burlington,  Vt. 

The  picturesque  route  from  Boston  to  St.  Al- 
bans, St.  Johns,  Ogdensburg,  Ottawa,  Mon- 
treal and  Quebec. 

Elegant  Palace  Parlor  and  Sleeping  Cars  to  and 
from  Boston  and  Montreal  without 
change. 

For  Time  Tables,  Parlor  and  Sleeping  Car  ac- 
commodations, or  further  information,  ap- 
ply to  any  Agent  of  the  Fitchburg  Railroad 
and  at  250  Washington  Street  or  Fitchburg 
Railroad  Passenger  Station,  Boston. 

J.  B,.  WATSON,  -  Gen.  Pass.  Agent. 


BROWN'S 

Andover  and  Boston 


Boston  Offices  : 

34  Court  Square  and  77  Kingston  St. 


Successor  to 

Johnson's  Andover  and  Boston  Express. 

AGENT  FOR 

Adams,  United  States  and  New  York, 
and  Boston  Despatch 
Expresses. 

B.  B.  TUTTLE. 

Andover  Office,   Park  Street.    Late  Express 
from  Boston  at  6  o'clock. 


KEELER  &  CO. 

Furniture 
Manufacturers, 

AND  UPHOLSTERERS. 
ORDERED  WORK  A  5FEQI4LTY. 

Washington  &  Elm  Sts.,  Boston. 

Factory  at  East  Cambridge. 

C.  P.  Keeler,      G.  A.  Keeler,     W.  F.  Bacall 
R.  P.  Buzzell,    J.  F.  Small. 
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Lustreless  Black  Suitings. 

Undressed  Worsted,  Cheviots,  and  Serges. 

We  are  prepared,  with  the  issuance  of  this  notice  to  present  to  our  cus- 
tomers an  uncommonly  fine  array  of 

fIade=Up  Atramental  Black 

Undressed  Worsteds,  Cheviots  and  Serges. 

That  we  have  made  into  garments  in  our  own  workrooms  from  goods  manufactured  by  represen- 
tative  Foreign  mills,  notably  Brooks,  Clay,  the  Fox  celebrated  fabrics  and  the  tlackanum,  Saxon, 
Springville,  Hawthorne  and  other  Domestic  makes. 

These  garments  combine  in  their  styles,  trimmings,  newness  of  shape,  finish  and  work- 
manship in  coats,  vests  and  trousers,  most  refined  representations  of  the  Sartorial  art,  attractive 
at  once  to  both  business  and  professional  gentlemen. 

Single  and  Double-Breasted  Sacks,  Ultra  Fashionable  Cutaways,  $1  5  f  $20,  $2  5. 

A.  SHUMAN  &  COMPANY, 


Clothiers  and  Outfitters. 


Washington  and  3«romcr  ^ts.,  Boston,  Aa^s. 


FOR  GENERAL.  WRITING, 

Nos.  404,  332,"  390  and  604. 
FOR  FINE  WRITING, 

No.  303,  and  Ladies',  170. 
FOR  BROAD  WRITING, 

Nos.  294,  389  and  Stub  Point,  849. 
FOR  ARTISTIC  USE  in  fine  drawings. 

Nos.  659  (Crow-quill),  290  and  291. 

OTHER  STYLES  TO  SUIT  ALL  HANDS. 

THE  MOST  PERFECT  OF  PENS, 

Gold  Medals  Paris  Exposition, 1878  &  1889 

Joseph  Gillott  &.  Sons,  91  John  St.,  New  York. 


WARRANTED. 

"EJe  worranr  -all  our  COLUttRIA  BICYCLES  to  be 
free  from  imperfections  m  f^teria^f7op*^gnuf'acfure, 
and  a^ree  to  make  <>ood.  aWSt^n^^^fdctory.  a\  any 

time   ^J0^k    a  pjdr .  a  njr/^Jt/^Fhs^^r   r  h  e  rn    nol  caused 

by  tyrfe^  m/5us^(  o/-  ja^nded  then*  faciony  or 

nd  lhar 
relumed   to  Hi  for 


CATALOG-UE  •  FREE 

KT  NBAIEST  A&tnf  v  - 
OR  BV  MAIL  FOR  TWO 
TWO  CENT  STftMPi- 
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LEADERS 


snaffes.  Lamps  &6. 


Why  pay  an  exorbitant  price  for  a  bicycle  when  you  can  buy 

"The  Nomad." 

Pattern  of  1892,  for  $75.00. 

This  is  a  high  grade  machine  with 

Steel  Drop  Forgings,   Tangent  Spokes,   Weldless  Tubing, 
Greyhound  Pneumatic  Tires. 


We  received  these  wheels  too  late  in  the  fall  to  ] 
put  them  on  the  market.  Our  1893  wheel  is  almost 
ready  for  the  market,  and  to  make  room  for  them  we 
have  determined  to  sacrifice  the  wheels  left  over  > 
from  1892    We  shall  offer  these  high  grade  wheels 
with  the  strongest  kind  of  a  guarantee  for  one  year  | 
at  the  unheard  of  price  of        ....  J 


$75 


Even  if  you  do  not  want  to  buy  come  in  and  look  at  the  wheel. 

mm  1  mm,  mm  m  mm  m,  losm 


NOTHAN 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 

con  P  ANY. 


3  PARK  ST. 
480  B0YLST0N  ST., 
BOSTON. 

CLASS  PHOTOGRAPHER 

TO  '93. 


4 
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The  New  Shape 

in  Hosiery. 

The  most  Durable. 
The  Only  Comfortable. 


| 

atgg      The  toes  are  not  distorted  as 
by  the  old  style  stocking,  and 
the  bigr  toe,  having  room  enough,  stays  inside. 

Sold  by  Dealers  or  by  Mail. 
Men's  :  4  prs.  heavy,  medium,  or  fine  cotton;  3  pre 
soft  Lisle;  2prs.  merino,  worsted  or  wool.  Si  .00 
Women's  :    Black  cotton  or  natural  Balbriggan 
50c.  Black  Cashmere.  75c. 
Mention  size  shoe,  aDd  whether  roan's  or  woman's. 
Illustrated  Booklet  on  Application. 

WAUKENHOSE  COMPANY,  76  Chauncy  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE- 

Mansion  House 


On  the  Hill, 
Near  Phillips  Academy, 
Andover,  Mass. 


OPEN  THE  YEARfROUND. 


In  the  summer  season  the  house  is  delightful. 
During  cold  weather  is  kept  warm  and  com- 
fortable throughout  with  hot  water. 
Terms,  $12.50  to  $17.00  a  week. 
$2.50  per  day. 


E.   JP.  HITCHCOCK,  Proprietor. 


Elm  House  Stables. 


W.  H.  HIGGINS,  Frop'r 


First-class  Livery  and  Boarding  Stable.  Elegant 
New  Brake  and  Tally-Ho  Coaches  for  Ex- 
cursions and  Games.    Carriages  fur- 
nished for  all  occasions. 

Elm  Square,  Andover. 


T.  A.  Holt  &  Co. 

Dry  Goods 


AND 


Groceries, 


Basement  of  Baptist  Church, 


CENTRAL  ST. 


ANDOVER. 


CHARLES  H.  GILBERT, 

DENTIST. 

Bank  Bailding,  Main  St.,  Andever. 


OFFICE  HOURS: 

8  to  12.30  o'clock  a.  M.  2  to  5.30  P.  M. 
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Xawrcnce,  fIDass. 


Elevator  to  Studio. 


Photographer. 


SPECIAL  NATES  TO  P.  A.  ME  A". 


6.  1b.  flDcdcllan,  Hocnt, 


e.  c.  3-4. 


C.  T.  Briggs.    W.  A.  Allyn. 


J.  H.  Safford.    I..  P.  Collins 


Brings  far  Allyo  A\&r>ufacturir)s  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  Doors,  Sash  and  Blinds, 

EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF  FINISH,  HARD  WOOD  VENEERED  DOORS, 
MOULDINGS  OF  ALL  KINDS.    STAIR  UUILDERS. 

L&wrepce,  A\ass. 


C.  A.  Lawrence  &  Son, 

Photograph  and  View 

PHOTOGRAPHERS ! 

1 8 1  Essex  St.,  Lawrence. 

Ferrotypes  of  all  styles. 


N.  S.  S.  TOMPKINS, 


DEALER  IN 


PAINTS  AND  OILS, 

Chemicals,  A  ill  $appltes,  Etc. 

1 01  ESSEX  ST.,  LAWRENCE. 


F.  A.  CORBIN. 

Importing:  Tailor. 

1000  Cb&pel  Street, 
New  Haven,  Ct. 


THE  POPULAR 
NSW  •  MAIL! 


Cushion  Tiros;  Tangent  Spokes,  nickeled 
to  intersections;  stronger  and  handsomer  than 
direct  spokes.  Diamond  Frame,  brazed 
at  all  points.    Easy  Garford  Saddle. 

New  Mail  pattern  low  handle  bar. 


Also,  New  Mail,  Ladies'  Pattern,  .  .  ,  .  $100 
"    New  Mail,  Pneumatics,  .  $120  and  $150 

"    New  Mail,  Boys' Diamond  $60 

"    Other  makes  Boys  Safeties  #3<; 

ftj^See  them  and  get  Catalogue  and  list  of 

second-hand  wheels.  Bargains. 

TV  in.  Read  &  Sons,  Manufacturers, 
107  Washington  Street,    Boston,  Mass. 


HEADQUARTERS 

—  FOR  — 

BASE  BALLS 

LAWN  TENNIS  GOODS, 
FOOT-BALLS,  &c. 

DYER  &  CO., 

337  JEssey  Street, 
Lawrence. 

Violins,  Banjos,  Guitars,  all  kinds  of 
Musical  Merchandise  and 
Strings. 


O.  A.  Jenkins  &  Co, 

College  Hatter?. 


CORRECT  STYLES.  SUPERIOR  QUALITY. 

CANES,  UMBRELLAS,  MACKINTOSHES. 


407  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

LEADINQ 
STYLES  OF 

SPRING 

SUITINGS 
FURNISHINGS 
ETC. 

J.  M.  BRADLEY, 

Main  St.,  Andover,  Mass. 


.  2. 


mo.  7. 


HbbUUps  Bnoover 


B  Xiterar^  ADa^ine  lPubltsbeo  b$  tbe  Students  of 


One  Generation  Ago,  Cornelius  L.  Kitchel'sfi,  .  .  .  241 
Parliamentary  Government  in  Japan,  Donald  Gordon,  248 
The  Freshjman's  Ghost,  A.  B.  Emery  251 


Mr.  Pendleton  of  Matoning,  Cornelius  P.  Kitchel,  .  .  257 
Manual  Training  in  our  Public  Schools,  S.  L.  Fuller,  268 
Springtime  (poem),/.  Webster  Lewis,     .      .      .      .  271 

Editorials,     .      .      .  272     Mirage  276 

The  Month,  .  .  273  Leaves  from  Phillips  Ivy,  279 
Clippings,      .      .      .  275      Books,  ....  280 


JUNE, 


CONTENTS. 


A  School  Assembly, 
Lines  (poem),  . 


255 
256 


Hufcover,  Hl>a00. 


Stanbarb  ClotbtttQ  Co. 

MANUFACTURING  RETAILERS  OF 

HIGH  *  GRADE  *  CLOTHING 

FROM  BOTH  FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  FABRICS.  ALSO, 
ADVANCE  STYLES  IN  TROUSERS,  SUITS, 
AND  OVERCOATS. 


Full  Evening  Dress  Suits  Constantly  on  Hand. 


395  WASHINGTON  ST.,  BOSTON. 


Successful  Results 

In  photography  are  easily  attainable  by  the  use  of  proper  materials. 
BLAIR'S  FILn,  in  rolls,  affords  the  only  reliable  medium  for  making 
continuous  exposures  without  shifting  or  reloading.    It  is  CLEAN, 
QUICK,  and  UNIFORM,  and  safe  for  all  seasons,  as  it  will  NEVER 
FRILL. 

BLAIR'S  CAMERA,  notably  the  KAMARET  and  HA  WKE  YE 
are  leaders  in  design,  in  finish,  and  in  popularity,  prices  ranging 
from  $12.50  to  $100. 

These  goods  are  manufactured  by  THE  BLAIR  CAilERA  CO.,  which  con- 
cern has,  by  the  way,  been  successfully  manufacturing  photographic 
apparatus  since  1 880,  and  now  has  establishments  at  471  Tremont 
Street,  Boston  ;  45 1  Broadway,  New  York ;  245  State  Street,  Chi- 
cago, as  well  as  factories  at  Pawtucket,  R.I.  E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  & 
CO.,  New  York,  are  Trade  Agents.  Send  to  any  of  the  above  ad. 
dresses  for  illustrations  and  price-lists. 
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ORIGINATOR  OF  THE 

FAMOUS 

Iboilanfcette ! 

A  16x20  Crayon  ready  for  framing, 
given  with  each  order. 

611  Washington  St.,  -  Boston,  Mass. 
Artistic  Photography. 

Class  Work  Solicited. 


Mackintoshes ! 


10  Per  Cent. 

REBATE  TO  STUDENTS  OF 
PHILLIPS  ACADEMY 
ONLY. 


The  most  complete  line  of  Mackintoshes 
in  the  city  in  the  latest 
styles  and  textures. 


BOSTON. 


Made  for  Gentlemen  only.    In  Sizes  and  Half-Sizes,  from  4  to  10.    In  Widths 
from  1  to  7.    Calf,  Kid,  Kangaroo,  Patent  Leather,  Goat,  and 
Ooze  Calf,  (in  Fancy  Colors),  at  all  our 

Crawford  Shoe  Stores, 

BOSTON  STORES:  225  Washington  St.;  611  Washington  St.;  22  and  24 Park  Sq.;  182  Boyls- 
ton  St.;  Under  U.  S.  Hotel;  45  Green  St.;  56  Main  St.,  (Charlestown.) 

Bouve,  Crawford  Co.,  Corporation^^ 

2^=Members  of  the  Graduating  Class\i\\o  go  to  Yale,  will  find  a  full  line  of  our  shoes  at  Our 
New  Haven  Store,  808  CHAPEL  STREET. 
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f^Vu^ic  Store ! 


First-class  Pianos  and  Organs  to  rent  and  sold 
for  cash  or  instalments.  Everything  in  the 
Musical  line.  Best  quality  of  Violin  and  Banjo 
Strings.  Large  stock  of  Sheet  Music  always  on 
hand.    Do  not  fail  to  see  our  pianos  before  you 


buy.    Tuning,  repai 


g  and  cleaning  promptly  done  in  the  best  possible  manner 


Xennelly  c&  Sylvester, 

248  ESSEX  STREET,     -     -     LAWRENCE,  MASS. 


THE  LARGEST  STOCK 

—  OF  — 

Drafting  Instruments 

And  Supplies,  and  Artists'  Materials  in 
New  England,  is  at 

Wadsworth,  Howland  &  Co's, 

84  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


Diamonds,  Watches, 

BADGES,  MEDALS. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  Badges,  Mecla's,  Yacht 
Club  Elags  and  Pins  of  all  descriptions  Send 
for  estimates  and  designs.  Old  Gold  and 
Silver  bought  and  exchanged. 

C.  A.  W.  CROSBY  &  SON, 

474  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

GEO.  P.  RAYMOND. 


Theatrical  Costumer. 


3  PEMBERTON  SQUARE, 
Boston,  3Iass. 
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ALLAND 

BROS. 

Practical  Tailors. 

Note. — We  are  practical  Tailors  and  Cutters 
and  give  our  personal  attention  to  the  cutting 
and  fitting,  all  garments  being  made  up  on  the 
premises  under  our  constant  supervision,  thus 
enabling  us  to*  produce  the  very  best  garments 
in  fit,  style  and  workmanship,  at  a  price  which 
we  are  confident  is  about  one-third  less  than  the 
same  class  of  tailoring  elsewhere.  Inspection 
of  same  invited. 

Alland  Brothers,  Practical  Tailors, 

3  Park  St.,  Boston, 

(Street  Floor.)  Notman  Entrance.     Notice  our 
Window  Exhibit. 

Fall  River  Line  to  New  Tork ! 

Steamers  PILGRIM  and  PLYMOUTH  in  Commission. 

Pullman  Vestibuled  Express  Train  leaves  Boston  from  Park  Square  Station  at  6  P.  M; 
week  days,  and  7  P.  M.  Sundays,  connecting  with  steamer  at  Fall  River  in  So  minutes.  A  Fine 
Orchestra  on  each  steamer.    Baggage  checked  from  hotel  or  residence  in  Boston  to  destination. 


Shore  Line  All  Rail  Route  to  New  York. 

9  A.  M.  COLONIAL  EXPRESS.  Through  Coaches,  Boston  to  Washington  without 
change,  Buffet  Smoker,  Buffet  Drawing  Room,  and  Day  Coaches. 

10.00  A.  M.  DAY  EXPRESS.  Through  Coaches,  Mail,  Drawing-Room,  and  Buffet  Cars 
Boston  to  New  York. 

1.00  P.  M.  AFTERNOON  EXPRESS.  Through  Coaches  and  Drawing  -  Room  Cars, 
Boston  to  New  York. 

2  P.M.  LIMITED  EXPRESS.  Parlor  Cars  and  Parlor  Smoking  Car  Boston  to  New 
York,  and  Dining  Car  Boston  to  New  London. 

5  P.  M.  "GILT  EDGE"  EXPRESS.  Through  Coaches,  Parlor,  Smoking  and  Drawing, 
Room  Cars  Boston  to  New  York,  and  Dining  Car  Boston  to  New  London. 

12  NIGHT,  MIDNIGHT  EXPRESS.  Through  Cars,  Sleeping,  Stateroom-Sleeping  and 
Mail  Cars,  Boston  to  New  York. 

Tickets,  Drawing-Room  Car  Seats,  and  sleeping  Car  Berths  secured  at  3  Old  State  House, 
Corner  Washington  and  State  Streets. 

J.  R.  KENDRICK,  Gen.  Mgr.  O.  C.  R,  R.        GEO.  L.  CONNOR,  G.P.A.  O.C.R.R. 
L.  H.  PALMER,  Agent,  3  Old  State  House. 


HIGH-CLASS 

TAILORING 

For  Gentlemen 

Reasonable  Prices. 

OUR  SPECIALTY. 

Suitings,  $35 

and  upwards. 
Overcoatings,  $35 

and  upwards. 
Trouserings,  $9 

and  upwards. 
Dress  Suits,  $50 

and  upwards. 
From  all  Fashionable 
cloths,  silk-lined. 
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Fine  Novelties  and  Specialties 


MEN'S  FINE  FURNISHINGS. 


Importations  contain  the  NE  WEST  EFFECTS  and  Latest  DESKiXS  of 
the  Largest  European  Manufacturers. 

F.  C.  SAVAGE  &  COMPANY, 
146  Tremont  Street,   -  -  Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


F.  S.  Frost,     H.  A.  Lawrence,     H.  C.  Gardner. 

ARTISTS' 

MATERIALS 


FOR  CRAYON  AND  CHARCOAL 
DRAWING,  OIL  AND  WATER 
COLOR  PAINTING. 


MATHEMATICAL  DMENTS, 

ARCHITECTS'  AND  ENGINEERS' SUT- 
PLIES,  ETC.,  ETC. 


FROST  &  ADAMS, 

IMPORTERS,      f  ' 

37  Cornhill,  Boston,  Mass , 


ABOVE  BUTTON  HOLES 
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Tailor, 

To  «  tl)e®  Harvard®  Co-operative, 

No.  71   Beacon  Street,  Boston, 

OPPOSITE  PUBLIC  GARDEN. 

AGENT  FOR  WHITTAKER  &  COMPANY,  AND  HILL  BROS., 

LONDON,  W. 

Tborrjtoi}  Brother?. 

Fancy  Roses,  Orchids,  and  every  variety  of  Choice  Cut  Flowers  at  short 
notice.    Bouquets,  Baskets,  etc.,  for  all  occasions.    Goods  deliv- 
ered free  in  Andover.    A  trial  order  will  convince  you 
that  the  place  to  order  flowers  for  any 
occasion,  is  at 

THORNTON  BROS., 

384  Broadway,        LAWRENCE.        Telephone,  263-3. 
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THE  LATEST  ENGLISH 

STYLE  IN 

Spring-:~Derby. 

Heavy  Oxford 

Cheviot  Shirts. 

Made  to  order,  3  for  $10.    Send  for 
samples.  Goods  sent  on 
approval. 

L.  E.  FLETCHER  &  CO., 

15b  Qovlston  5t.,  Boston. 


miliar  &Weltch 

(Successors  to  Wm.  K.  Millar  &  Co.) 


Optician?. 


Manufacturers  of  and  Retail  dealers  in 

EYE  GLASSES, 

Spectacles,  Opera  and  Field  Glasses, 
and  First-Class  Optical  Goods 
of  Every  Description. 


0PT1IALMIC  SURGEONS  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY. 


38  West  St.,  Boston. 


F*  L.  DUNNE, 

Tailor  and  Importer. 

A  SPECIALTY  MADE  OF  EXCLUSIVE  STYLES. 
Transcript  Building, 

328  Washington  Street,    -    Corner  of  Milk  Street, 

BOSTON. 
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Conducted  by  the  Editors  in  connection  with  the  following 
Contributing  Board : 

G.  B.  MOORE,  '93.     W.  B.  PARKER,  '93.    C.  E.  THOMAS,  '93.      A.  C.  MACK,  '94. 
A.  B.  EMERY,  '94,  S.  L  FULLER,  '94.  A  J.  McCLURE,  '94.  P.  R.  PORTER,  '94. 
T.  R.  TEMPLE,  '95.  H.  P.  SANDERS,  '95.   H.  P.  BALE,  '95. 
D.  GORDON,  '95, 

''JpHE  MIRROR  is  published  on  the  first  of  October,  November,  December, 
February,  March,  May  and  June  of  each  Academic  year,  by  the  students 
of  Phillips  Andover  Academy. 

The  subscription  price  is  $  1.50  per  year,  or  25  cents  per  single  number,  pay- 
able in  advance. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  magazine,  first,  to  promote  literary  life  in  the  school. 
With  this  in  view,  the  editors  will  strive  not  only  to  secure  the  best  work  from 
the  best  pens,  but  also  to  encourage  and,  so  far  as  possible,  to  assist  men  not 
habituated  to  writing. 

The  magazine  is  intended,  as  well,  for  a  medium  of  communication  between 
the  undergraduate  body  and  the  Alumni.  To  this  end,  a  paper  by  some  prominent 
alumnus  will  appear  in  each  number,  and  a  special  department  will  be  devoted  to 
alumni  notes. 

The  Editors  will  recruit  the  Contributing  Board,  as  occasion  demands,  from 
men  who  have  shown  marked  ability  in  the  quality  and  amount  of  their  work  for 
the  magazine. 

From  the  Contributing  Board,  will  be  filled  all  vacancies  arising  from  time 
to  time  on  the  Editorial  Staff. 

All  contributions  should  be  addressed  to  Editors  of  The  Phillips  Andover 
Mirror,  and  all  business  communications  to 

G.  H.  McCLELLAN, 
Phillips  Academy,  Financial  Manager. 

Andover,  Mass. 


'iKtye  AnOoocr  t)((»s. 


L.  P.  Hollander  &  Co. 


Special  Departments 


For  qotma  ttBim 


Fine  Tailoring}  High  Class  Heady-Made  Clothing; 
Exclusively  Our  Own  Make;  Furnishing 
Goods;  Shirts  a  Specialty. 


Our  representative  will  be  in  Andover  several  times  during  the  sea- 
son, with  a  full  line  of  samples,  due  notice  of  which  will  be  given. 


Boy/ston  Street  and  Park  Square, 

BOSTOX,  MASS. 


Gelebrated  Bats,  Umbrellas, 
CANES  AND  MACKINTOSHES, 


Collins  &  Fairbanks, 

381  WASHINGTON  ST.,  -  BOSTON 

Opposite  Franklin  Street. 
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§oard  of  E,ditor<5 : 

N.  A.  SMYTH,  Conn  ,  President  of  Board. 

R.  C.  GILMORE,  Vermont.  P.  R.  LESTER,  Georgia. 

C.  P.  KITCHEL,  Ohio.  J.  W.  LEWIS,  S.  Dakota. 
W.  M.  GARDNER,  Kansas. 
G.  H.  McCLELLAN,  Kansas,  Financial  Manager. 

IDol.  2.  3nne,  1893,  mot  7, 


©ne  Generation  Uqo. 

JN  the  fall  of  1858  I  went  to  Anclover  to  join  the  Senior  class  in  Phillips 
Academy.  Never  having  attended  any  preparatory  school  away  from 
home  the  life  into  which  I  was  introduced  made  a  very  distinct  impression 
on  my  memory,  as  it  did  on  my  whole  nature.  In  recalling  some  of  the 
features  of  that  life  while  Dr.  S.  H.  Taylor  was  in  the  prime  of  his  man- 
hood, and  the  old  stone  school  building  still  was  standing  with  Number 
Nine  in  it,  the  centre  of  its  power,  let  me  group  my  reminiscences,  to 
avoid  diffuseness,  about  three  points,  the  foot-ball  field,  the  debating  soci- 
ety, and  the  recitation  room. 

The  foot-ball  field  was  the  centre  of  activity  in  the  autumnal  evenings. 
Afternoon  recitations  lasted  well  along  toward  five  o'clock,  after  which 
and  a  hasty  supper,  from  Latin  and  English  Commons,  (still  standing  as 
then,  less  changed  than  most  anything  else)  and  the  scattered  boarding 
houses,  little  groups  of  the  fellows  eagerly  wended  their  way  across  or 
around  the  Seminary  grounds  to  the  field  back  of  the  Seminary  buildings. 
This  field  is  somewhat  level  at  first  as  it  runs  back,  dotted  here  and  there 
with  boulders  and  ledges  of  protruding  rock,  with  an  old  quarry  or  sand 
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hole  bounding  it  on  the  East,  but  after  a  while  dropping  quite  rapidly,  till 
at  the  far  end  it  was  terminated  by  a  public  road  slanting  across  it. 
Hardly  a  less  promising  place  was  foot-ball  ever  played  on. 

Once  on  the  ground  the  two  best  players  chose  sides,  by  much  expe- 
rience wise  to  select  the  most  skillful.  Perhaps  only  twenty-five  or  thirty 
at  first,  but  gradually  augmenting  and  apportioned  till  seventy-five  or  a 
hundred  or  more  on  each  side  were  facing  each  other.  The  side  to  which 
either  gave  the  ball  always  went  out  to  the  far  end  of  the  middle  field, 
faced  back  again  toward  the  Seminary,  and  deputed  one  of  their  number 
to  "  raise  "  the  ball  ;  that  is,  kick  it  from  a  well  selected  place  on  the 
ground,  high  and  far  over  toward  the  ranks  of  the  opponents,  ranged  say 
two  or  three  hundred  feet  before  them.  Happy  was  the  side  which  had 
on  it,  to  perform  this  function,  the  one  who  in  this  far  excelled  us  all,  of 
splendid  physique  and  noble  bearing,  gifted  in  mind  as  in  body,  of  whom 
his  fellows  said  with  admiration,  "he  could  take  any  stand  he  pleased,  " 
genial  and  generous  in  spirit,  expressly  formed  for  a  noble  and  successful 
career,  what  was  the  subtle  weakness  or  defect  of  character  which  blasted 
all  and  led  him  through  vice  and  crime  to  an  early  and  ignoble  death  ! 
But  all  that  was  hidden  then.  We  followed  him  with  pride  as  he  went 
back  say  fifty  feet  to  run  and  then  always,  just  as  he  came  to  the  ball,  he 
stopped  short,  losing  all  his  momentum.  Then  we  looked  at  each  other 
and  laughed  and  said,  "John  always  does  that."  But  having  stopped, 
like  a  pair  of  huge  compasses,  he  swung  back  that  mighty  leg  "with 
thews  of  Anakim  "  and  with  it  smote  the  ball,  and  it  would  rise,  just  at  the 
right  angle  and  shoot  out  with  the  renewed  impulse  of  a  "  home  run  "  hit, 
far  over  above  the  opposite  side, 

Till  e'en  the  banks  of  Tusculum 
Could  scarce  forbear  to  cheer  ; 
and  so  the  game  began. 

Foot-ball  then  was  foo/-ba\\  and  not  hand  ball  or  arm  ball,  as  chiefly 
now.  It  was  not  fair  to  catch  or  hold  the  ball  and  it  was  dead  the  moment 
it  was  held,  as  it  also  was  if  it  went  out  of  bounds  on  either  side.  Then 
it  had  to  be  "  umpired,  "  as  the  term  was.  The  fellow  who  held  the  ball 
tossed  it  up  straight  as  might  be  into  the  air,  both  sides  crowded  thick 
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about  him  "on  side,  "  ready  to  smite  it  with  fist,  or  beat  it  down,  or  gain 
any  advantage.  Then  mighty  was  the  struggle.  The  heaviest  and  stoutest 
who  nowadays  would  be  the  rush  line,  but  fifty  or  sixty  of  them,  leaped 
and  pushed  and  struggled  and  struck  toward  the  ball.  Back  of  them  the 
lighter  and  fleeter  men,  who  would  play  half-back  now,  waited  eagerly  if 
the  ball  by  chance  were  dashed  near  them,  while  still  farther  out,  like  a 
full-back,  I  see  with  the  eye  of  memory  the  most  elegant  of  valedictorians 
and  most  skillful  of  rushers  watching  if  the  ball  came  too  far  out  to  cun- 
ningly guide  and  rush  it  around  the  side  and  at  the  last  perilous  moment 
when  the  enemy  had  all  but  met  him,  give  it  a  well-directed  powerful  kick 
toward  the  opposing  goal.  Such  a  foot-ball  made  to  be  kicked,  was  of 
course  round,  presenting  a  good  honest  diameter  to  the  toe  impelling,  not 
oval  and  tricky  to  the  kick  as  now. 

So  the  tide  of  battle  ebbed  and  flowed.  Sometimes  it  seemed  im- 
possible to  get  the  ball  either  way,  so  hotly  was  the  ground  contested. 
From  side  to  side  across  the  field  the  crowd  of  combatants  swayed  ;  over 
limits  into  the  quarry  went  the  ball  here,  or  into  the  apple  trees  of  a  neigh- 
boring yard  on  the  other  side,  only  again  and  again  to  be  brought  back 
and  umpired  ;  but  ahead  toward  either  goal  it  would  not  go  till  after  an 
hour's  contest  within  a  string  little  more  than  a  hundred  feet  wide  across 
the  field,  both  parties  were  wearied  nearly  to  exhaustion. 

On  another  evening  the  ball  would  be  instinct  with  life,  as  if  of  quick- 
silver. Kicked  at  first  far  over  toward  one  goal,  a  happy  and  prompt  return 
kick  v/ould  send  it  back,  when  perchance  some  "peanut"  (for  playing  off 
side  was  termed  "  peanutting  "  —  why,  I  never  knew)  amid  howls  of  execra- 
tion, getting  control  of  the  ball  and  skillfully  dodging  and  outrunning  a 
score  of  adversaries  at  last  would  drive  it  over  the  enemies'  limit — for 
goals,  we  had  none,  only  a  stone  wall  across  one  end  and  the  other. 

But  autumn  evenings  are  short  The  sun  has  long  set,  the  grass 
is  wet  with  dew,  and  the  ball  scarcely  visible  any  more,  a  bit  of  ani- 
mated blackness  in  the  darkness.  Home  to  our  rooms  we  went  under  the 
yellow  elms  growing  leafless  fast,  eagerly  discussing  the  points  of  the 
play,  tingling  with  health  and  life,  our  brains  clear  and  fresh  to  program 
the  task  of  the  morrow. 
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To  a  modern  foot-ball  player  this  may  all  seem  unscientific  and  bar- 
barous. Largely  the  game  was  undeveloped,  to  be  sure,  but  the  opposing 
sides  were  by  no  means  mere  mobs.  The  centre,  the  guards,  the  tacklers, 
the  end  men,  and  the  backs  were  all  there,  only  more  of  them  and  un- 
named as  yet,  but  doing  their  work  respectively,  in  no  mean  way.  Two 
advantages  must  be  admitted  over  the  present  game.  The  attack  then 
was  on  the  ball  and  not  as  now  upon  the  player  so  largely,  and  so  the  bru- 
tal element  and  the  dangerous  element  were  pretty  much  eliminated.  And 
second,  the  whole  school  could  play  and  have  the  pleasure  and  benefit  of 
it.  Now,  it  is  twenty-two  men  who  play,  and  the  multitude  look  on  ;  then 
it  was  the  multitude  that  played  and  the  twenty-two  or  less  who  looked 
on.  Everything  is  highly  differentiated  and  organized  now  in  most  every 
line.  Glee  clubs  have  captured  and  confined  the  singing  which  formerly 
of  an  evening  made  the  campus  melodious.  The  singing  may  be  better 
now,  but  how  about  the  singers,  —  the  great  multitude  who  used  to  love 
to  join  in  in  an  humble  way  ?  Foot-ball  is  a  greater  game,  perhaps,  than 
it  used  to  be,  but  how  about  the  players,  —  those  who  ought  to  be  playing, 
and  can't  now  ?  We  are  more  scientific  than  we  used  to  be,  but  are  we 
happier  ? 

In  the  year  before  I  went  to  Andover  there  had  been  an  extraordi- 
nary interest  in  the  meetings  of  the  Philomathean  Society,  usually  called 
"  Philo  "  for  convenience,  and  it  had  not  died  out.  While  the  class  of 
1857  were  Seniors  the  question  had  been  proposed  for  debate,  in  sub- 
stance thus:  Ought  a  man  ever  to  argue  contrary  to  his  own  beliefs? 
In  that  class  was  Joseph  Cook,  who  had  developed  at  a  very  early  age  an 
extraordinary  gift  in  public  speaking,  and  at  this  time  had  very  largely 
the  manner  and  the  power  since  displayed  for  so  many  years  in  his  Monday 
Lectures,  in  Boston.  He  took  the  negative  with  great  ardor.  On  the 
affirmative  was  very  prominent,  one  of  my  own  class,  a  man  of  much 
subtlety  of  thought  and  facility  of  speech,  who  has  since  attained  promi- 
nence as  a  corporation  lawyer,  and  practices  in  New  York.  The  debate 
waxed  hot.  One  night  was  not  enough,  so  it  continued  the  next  Wednes- 
day evening,  and  again  the  next.  The  whole  school  took  sides,  and  urged 
on  the  contestants,  or  themselves  joined  in  the  fray.    Perhaps  there  was 
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dogmatism  on  the  one  side  and  sophistry  on  the  other ;  one  need  not 
wonder.  The  affirmative  called  their  leading  opponent  Fulmineus  Ju- 
piter, though  his  name  was  down  on  the  Catalogue  as  Flavius  Josephus. 
He,  on  the  contrary,  elaborated  a  great  argument  against  his  adversaries, 
and  attached  thereto  letters  commendatory  from  Dr.  Park  and  other 
notable  men,  and  published  all  in  a  pamphlet  called  the  Truth  Teller. 
No  such  debate  had  ever  been  in  Philo,  and  perhaps  the  like  of  it  never 
has  been  since.  The  men  of  my  day  had  been  witnesses  or  participants 
in  this  great  contest.  In  these  debates  the  contestants  were  those  who 
had  been  trained  in  the  last  year's  great  experience.  I  cannot  remember 
that  our  debates  were  great,  but  they  were  good,  and  they  were  attended 
by  the  school  en  masse.  Those  days  just  before  the  war  were  full  of 
debate,  and  the  school  shared  abundantly  in  the  spirit  of  the  times. 

But  the  recitation-room,  Number  Nine,  and  the  hours  we  spent  in  it 
are  the  most  memorable  of  all.  There  sat  the  master  whose  decided  per- 
sonality permeated  and  restricted  the  whole  institution.  In  our  sports 
and  our  debates  we  were  never  out  from  under  its  supervision,  but  in  our 
recitations  we  came  into  immediate  individual  contact  with  it.  Dr.  Taylor 
could  be  tender  and  kind,  as  I  found  when  the  saddest  experience  of  my 
youth  befell  me,  but  in  general  to  us  he  was  embodied  authority,  and  his 
aim  was  to  rule  by  inspiring  awe.  Under  other  conditions  that  round, 
benevolent  countenance  and  portly  figure  might  have  displayed  geniality 
or  even  jollity,  but  he  set  himself  into  severity  and  hardened  his  face  and 
made  his  eyes  cold  and  his  voice  a  muffled  roar  that  he  might  inspire  fear, 
that  we  might  walk  properly  and  study  faithfully.  His  very  spectacles 
had  an  awe-inspiring  gleam. 

After  morning  prayers,  which  Dr.  Taylor  led,  the  Senior  class  went 
upstairs  and  across  to  the  room  on  which  was  the  number  nine  painted,  a 
good-sized  room  extending  clear  across  the  front  of  the  building,  with 
walls  colored  a  pea  green.  While  Uncle  Sam,  for  we  called  him  nothing 
else  except  when  we  accosted  him,  was  interviewing  any  offenders  whom 
he  might  have  requested  to  remain  after  prayers,  we  indulged  in  mild  con- 
versation, some  of  the  more  restless  spirits  even  venturing  sometimes  to 
shin  up  the  slender  iron  columns  which  supported  the  middle  of  the  room, 
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but  a  portly  tread  heard  advancing  in  the  hall  quieted  us,  and  we  were 
demurely  in  our  seats  when  the  Master  had  taken  his  chair  behind  his 
pulpit-like  desk. 

One  week  we  recited  in  Greek  all  the  time  twice  a  day  till  Friday 
afternoon  (which  with  the  Saturday  morning  recitations  was  all  we  gave 
to  mathematics),  and  the  next  week  in  Latin  all  the  time,  an  arrangement 
which  gave  continuity  to  our  efforts  and  worked  well.  Morning  recita- 
tions extended  from  nine  o'clock  till  well  after  eleven  ;  afternoon,  from 
three  o'clock  till  nearly  half-past  four.  Once  in  his  seat,  Dr.  Taylor  would 
draw  from  his  pocket  a  little  box  which  contained  small  tablets,  on  each  of 
which  was  inscribed  the  name  of  a  pupil.  Shuffling  them  only  a  little  he 
drew  one  out  and  called  the  name.  Up  sprang  the  owner  thereof  and  fell 
to  reciting,  and  the  three  or  four  who  knew  their  names  had  come  next 
last  time  reckoned  where  their  passage  would  come,  and  conned  it  dili- 
gently. 

Grammar  came  first.  "  Do  you  want  the  exact  words  of  the  book, 
sir?"  "  Yes,"  would  be  the  reply,  "unless  you  can  improve  on  them," 
which,  as  Dr.  Taylor  had  himself  translated  the  Kiihner  Grammer,  we 
used  to  regard  as  a  squelcher.  Later  on  we  began  with  Band's  Manual. 
It  begins,  Hispania,  Spain;  Lusitania,  Portugal;  Gallia,  France  and  the 
west  of  Switzerland ;  and  so  on  the  world  over  for  many  pages.  When 
it  came  to  Syria,  with  its  Turkish  modern  names,  it  was  a  very  serious 
matter.  There  was  once  a  youth  who  had  never  failed  before,  becoming 
nervous,  floundered  and  was  about  to  sit  down.  "Go  on,"  roared  the 
Doctor  at  him,  when  incontinently  he  took  up  the  list  where  he  had 
dropped  it,  and  rushed  to  the  end. 

Then  came  the  Virgil  or  Homer  or  whatever  it  was  to  be  translated. 
Perhaps  the  reciter  stumbled  in  his  passage.  "  Have  you  prepared  this 
lesson  ?  "  "  I  have  looked  it  over,"  the  youth  would  say.  "  You  mean 
to  say  you  have  overlooked  it.  Be  seated."  Or  if  the  performer  did  well, 
he  read  along  till  the  little  lead  pencil  all  electric  with  authority  rapped 
on  the  desk,  and  "  pause  there  "  was  heard.  Uncle  Sam  had  prepared  a 
very  fine  translation  of  the  whole  text  we  went  over,  "had  it  down  cold," 
as  the  modern  expression  is,  and  the  exact  translation  he  gave  on  advance 
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he  demanded  in  review.  How  well  I  remember  some  of  them.  In  the 
first  book  of  the  Iliad,  line  193  he  rendered  :  "While  he  was  considering 
these  things  under  the  influence  of  reason  and  passion  "  («aTu  <f>p£va  /ecu  Kara 
Ov/xoy).  And  in  the  Cataline  of  Sallust  the  passage,  "  idem  velle  atque  idem 
nolle,  ea  demum  firma  amicitia  "  became  "  identity  of  desire  and  aversion, 
that  is  the  only  bond  of  friendship."  From  year  to  year  these  phrases 
were  handed  down  and  even  greeted  as  veritable  friends  by  each  succeed- 
ing class.  It  was  possible  to  make  very  brilliant  recitations  under  these 
circumstances.  Bright  and  faithful  men  could  on  review,  at  least,  perform 
about  as  the  master  desired.  I  have  never  in  all  my  experience  in  class- 
rooms heard  individuals  recite  so  finely  as  did  some  of  our  best  scholars. 
Nor  have  I  ever  known  so  many  men,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  brought  to 
so  high  an  average  of  scholarship.  When  we  went  into  Number  Nine  the 
principal  thing  was,  to  have  got  our  lesson.  The  insistence  of  a  mighty 
will  was  upon  us.  If  we  complied  and  did  our  duty,  it  was  well ;  if  we 
shirked,  it  was  made  unpleasant  for  us. 

Dr.  Taylor  did  not  mark  or  grade  us  in  scholarship.  That  whole 
matter  of  standing  was  in  abeyance  ;  but  at  the  end  of  the  Winter  term, 
when  advance  work  was  largely  clone,  each  man  made  out  a  list  of  the 
class  in  the  order  in  which  he  judged  them  to  stand  in  scholarship,  with 
his  own  name  at  the  bottom,  and  handed  it  in  to  Dr.  Taylor,  and  from 
those  lists  the  final  order  of  standing  was  made,  subject  always  to  any 
change  which  he  thought  just. 

In  the  order  I  have  followed  in  taking  up  my  subjects,  to  this  present 
age  I  may  seem  guilty  of  an  anti-climax.  Athletics  have  come  to  the 
front,  apparently  at  any  rate,  with  scholarship  and  oratory  quite  in  the 
background.    But  it  was  not  so  then. 

But  let  me  not  be  a  mere  laudator  temporis  acti.  The  world,  and  the 
schools  with  it,  have  grown  wiser  and  better  in  thirty-five  years,  —  that  I 
believe  ;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  any  Andover  boy  now  finds  better  and 
truer  friends  than  I  found  there  in  that  former  time,  and  prize  now  more 
even  than  then. 

Cornelius  L.  Kitclicl,  P.  A.  '58. 
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•parliamentary  (Sovernment  in  3apan. 

November  29th,  1890,  was  opened  the  first  session  of  the  first 
parliament  ever  held  in  Asia.  From  the  time  of  Jimmu  Teno,  who 
is  said  to  have  ruled  in  the  seventh  century,  B.  C,  through  an  unbroken 
succession  of  twenty-five  centuries,  the  government  of  Japan  has  been  an 
absolute  monarchy.  Even  up  till  within  twenty  years,  those  who  desired 
a  government  more  for  the  people  were  not  only  held  in  contempt,  but 
were  actually  in  danger  of  their  lives.  Since  then  a  great  movement  has 
been  going  on,  and  the  country  is  now  ruled  under  a  system  as  well  con- 
ducted and  on  as  firm  a  basis  as  that  of  many  European  nations.  A 
change  so  radical  and  complete  cannot  be  found  in  history.  It  is  as  though 
the  dark  middle  ages  were  entirely  blotted  out  of  England's  annals. 

The  causes  of  this  change  centre  chiefly  in  the  present  emperor, 
Mutsuhito,  whose  reign  is  well  termed  that  of  the  "Enlightened  One." 
When  in  1867  this  ruler  came  to  the  throne,  he  made  a  vow  that  he  would 
give  his  people  constitutional,  representative  government.  And  that  vow 
has  been  nobly  kept. 

After  careful  administration  and  thoughtful  consideration  of  foreign 
systems  of  government,  the  country  was  ready  for  her  constitution.  By 
this  constitution,  promulgated  in  1890,  the  Emperor's  power  is  limited, 
guided  and  held  in  control  by  a  Parliament,  or  Diet,  as  it  is  called.  This 
body  consists  of  two  houses,  the  House  of  Peers,  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. The  former  includes  the  Imperial  family,  the  nobility,  and 
any  whom  the  Emperor  may  appoint.  The  latter  is  purely  representative, 
the  members  being  elected  from  the  several  districts  of  the  empire.  These 
houses  meet  every  year  for  a  session  of  three  months,  opening  and  clos 
ing  simultaneously,  and  without  their  approval  no  law  can  be  passed.  The 
constitution  is  very  comprehensive  and  meets  crying  needs  in  many  di- 
rections, notably  in  respect  to  the  judicature,  religion  and  the  press. 

A  score  of  years  ago,  and  even  later,  it  was  no  uncommon  occurrence 
for  a  man  to  be  thrown  into  prison  and  kept  there  for  years  for  some 
cause  of  which  he  was  utterly  ignorant.    Under  the  new  regime,  no  Japan- 
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ese  citizen  may  be  arrested,  detained,  or  punished  unless  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  the  law.  Neither  may  he  be  deprived  of  his  right  to  be  judged 
by  the  law. 

The  article,  however,  which  perhaps  is  most  closely  connected  with 
our  interests,  and  which  was  hailed  with  the  greatest  rejoicing  by  the 
Christians  throughout  the  empire  is  this  :  "Japanese  subjects  shall,  with- 
in limits  not  prejudicial  to  peace  and  order,  enjoy  freedom  of  religious  be- 
lief. "  The  value  of  this  article  can  not  be  estimated  save  when  one 
remembers  that  crucifixion  and  extermination  of  one's  family  were  former- 
ly sure  accompaniments  to  the  embracing  of  Christianity. 

The  third  of  the  most  important  provisions  is  that  of  sanctioning  free 
speech,  printing  and  publication.  Immediately  previous  to  this,  any  news- 
paper throwing  the  slightest  slur  or  making  the  least  criticism  on  any  of 
the  government's  proceedings  was  promptly  suppressed.  Although  in  one 
instance  a  Tokyo  paper  which  had  been  thus  suppressed  got  rid  of  the 
difficulty  by  simply  changing  the  title  of  the  next  issue,  already  set  up ; 
yet  it  was  not  always  so  simple  a  matter,  and  was,  to  say  the  least,  a  great 
inconvenience.  Now  the  actions  of  the  Diet,  of  the  Cabinet,  and  of  the 
Emperor  himself  lie  fully  open  to  censure  and  criticism  of  every  kind. 

As  to  the  actual  working  of  the  Diet  more  promise  than  accomplish- 
ment has  been  done.  The  chief  action  has  been  in  regard  to  finance.  At 
the  first  session,  the  Budget  (the  government's  estimate  of  the  expenses 
of  the  current  year)  was  taken  in  hand  by  the  Liberal  or  Popular  party, 
who  proposed  a  reduction  of  ten  million  dollars  (silver).  By  the  Constitu- 
tion the  House  has  absolute  control  over  a  part  of  this  Budget,  about 
twenty  million  dollars,  but  cannot  reduce  the  main  part,  in  round  numbers 
sixty  millions,  without  the  consent  of  the  Cabinet.  This  body  declared 
that  it  was  impossible  to  comply  with  their  demands,  but  the  Liberals 
stuck  to  their  point,  and  the  result  was  a  reduction  of  six  and  one-half 
millions,  which,  although  a  compromise,  was  yet  a  victory  for  the  House. 

At  the  recent  session  in  February  of  this  year,  things  reached  even 
a  greater  crisis,  and  only  the  interference  of  the  Emperor  himself  pre- 
vented a  serious  rupture.  A  proposition  similar  to  the  one  just  men- 
tioned was  made  by  the  House,  and  as  promptly  refused  by  the  Cabinet. 
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The  House  repeated  its  demands  and  adjourned  for  five  days  "  to  give  the 
Cabinet  time  to  make  up  its  mind.  "  The  Cabinet,  at  the  end  of  this 
time,  again  refused,  and  suspended  the  Diet  for  fifteen  days.  The  House 
still  made  the  same  demands,  and  adjourned  until  the  last  day  of  the  session. 
Then  it  was  that  the  Emperor  interfered,  and  calling  both  the  Diet  and 
his  Cabinet  together  told  them  that  they  must  not  quarrel  but  must  work 
together.  To  build  the  men-of-war  (about  which  there  had  been  much 
difference  of  opinion)  he  agreed  to  give  one-tenth  of  his  private  allowance 
for  six  years,  or  three  million  a  year,  —  and  he  requested  all  the  high  offi- 
cials to  do  the  same.  With  this  advice  another  compromise  was  made 
and  all  was  quiet  when  the  Diet  finally  adjourned  March  ist. 

As  to  parties  little  can  be  said.  The  system  of  government  is  too 
new.  The  Liberals  have  been  mentioned.  Clan  spirit  tried  to  rule,  but 
of  course  was  unsuccessful.  The  House  is  mostly  made  up  of  groups. 
It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  notice,  however,  that  among  these  groups  the  gov- 
ernment has  none  that  ventures  to  stand  forth  as  its  pledged  supporter. 

The  gains  of  parliamentary  government  in  Japan  may  be  briefly 
summed  up  as  follows  :  The  Diet  has  asserted  its  right  to  control  the 
making  of  laws ;  it  has  done  away  with  arbitrary  legislation ;  it  has  shown 
that  it  can  and  will  examine  into  any  of  the  government's  proceedings 
which  it  please  ;  and  it  has  insisted  upon  a  large  reduction  in  the  Budget, 
and  so  brought  about  the  dismissal  of  many  useless  officials.  But  great- 
est and  best  of  all  it  has  demonstrated  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  its 
members  can  conduct  themselves  as  becomes  true  Japanese  and  the  rep- 
resentatives of  a  nation.  Donald  Gordon. 
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^^E,  the  guests,  were  sitting  around  the  open  fire-place,  amusing  each 
other  by  telling  the  most  uncanny  ghost  stories  we  could  invent. 
To  render  the  tales  more  spectral,  the  light  had  been  turned  low  and  the 
soft  shadows  cast  by  the  blazing  pine  logs  flitted  across  the  faces  of  the 
merry  company  and  magnified  their  forms  into  weird  and  contorted  images 
on  the  walls  of  the  richly  furnished  room. 

And  now  the  attention  of  all  was  turned  to  the  handsome  fellow  over 
there,  with  those  magnetic  dark  grey  eyes,  who  related  to  us,  in  a  dreamy 
voice,  the  following  strange  tale  : 

Jack  was  a  Freshman  at  Portsmouth  College.  He  was  a  nervous 
fellow  who  spent  much  of  his  time  in  reading  exciting  novels.  He  roomed 
in  the  North  Wing,  his  den  being  at  the  head  of  the  winding  stairs  on  the 
third  floor.  The  room  at  the  foot  of  these  stairs  was  occupied  by  Harry 
Craige,  a  Sophomore.  Although  in  different  classes,  these  fellows  soon 
became  well  acquainted. 

One  evening  quite  a  number  of  Sophomores  were  assembled  in  Harry's 
room,  laughing  and  joking,  and  laying  plans  for  a  night's  sport. 

"Where's  a  Freshy,  fellows  ?  "  said  one.  "There's  Jack  up-stairs  ;  he 
would  be  just  the  fellow." 

At  this  moment  a  knock  was  heard  at  the  door  and  who  should  enter 
but  poor  Jack  who  came  to  borrow  a  book  his  friend  had  promised  him. 
Seeing  who  the  company  were,  he  attempted  to  withdraw,  when  the  fel- 
lows caught  him,  pulled  him  down  into  a  chair,  and  insisted  on  his  stay- 
ing. Although  Jack  heartily  wished  he  were  safe  again  in  his  cosy  room, 
he  resigned  himself  to  his  fate,  seeing  no  other  way,  and  was  soon  an 
active  member  of  the  merry  company. 

"  By  the  way,  Jack,"  said  a  great,  burly  Sophomore,  strong  as  an  ox, 
whom  the  fellows  called  "  Samson,"  "  did  you  know  your  room  is,  or  was, 
haunted  ? " 

He  had  drawn  his  chair  up  in  front  of  Jack's,  and  sat  down  opposite 
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him.  Laying  his  hand  heavily  on  the  Freshman's  knees  he  looked  fixedly 
into  his  eyes.    The  others  gathered  around  the  pair. 

Jack  turned  away  from  the  steady  gaze  of  the  Sophomore,  and  an- 
swered with  a  forced  laugh,  "No,  I  hadn't  heard  of  it." 

"  Indeed  !  then  for  your  benefit  I  think  I  must  give  you  the  history 
of  your  room."  And  he  related  to  him  the  curious  story  of  a  poor  fellow 
who,  many  years  ago,  was  found  one  morning  in  that  very  room  in  high 
delirium.  And  yet,  he  had  seemed  perfectly  well  and  happy  the  evening 
before.  Many  weeks  he  lingered  thus  on  the  verge  of  death.  During 
his  sickness  he  never  for  a  moment  fully  recovered  his  reason.  Sometimes 
he  babbled  senselessly  about  his  friends,  but  more  often  he  was  wholly 
unconscious  of  all  that  passed  around  him.  He  recovered  at  last  from  his 
illness,  but  the  doctors  had  succeeded  in  restoring  only  the  body,  his  mind 
was  gone  —  lost  forever. 

"  Gone,"  the  Sophomore  repeated  in  a  hollow  voice,  while  looking  Jack 
full  in  the  face.  The  others  closed  up  around  the  two,  and  Samson  con- 
tinued, "The  physicians  said  the  sickness  was  probably  caused  by  some 
terrible  fright.  The  Faculty  immediately  suspected  hazing,  and  spared 
no  pains  in  trying  to  discover  the  culprits  ;  but  whether  it  was  indeed  this 
dangerous  sport,  or  some  more  horrible  cause  they  have  never  been  able 
to  determine,  and  to  this  day  the  mystery  of  the  north  chamber  remains 
a  secret." 

"  Quite  a  good  story,"  said  Jack  with  a  yawn,  as  he  turned  away  from 
the  Sophomore's  steady  gaze. 

During  the  recital  of  the  tale  he  had  caught  a  glance  from  his  friend 
Harry  which  re-assured  him,  and  he  felt  no  harm  at  present  ;  but  he  had 
noticed  with  uneasiness,  in  the  reflection  of  the  mirror  hanging  on  the  wall 
before  him,  that  a  few  of  the  upper  class-men  behind  his  chair  were  whis- 
pering earnestly  together,  and  it  was  evident  from  their  looks  that  he  was 
the  object  of  their  conversation. 

"  Gad!  fellows,"  said  one  of  the  Sophomores  around  the  Freshman, 
"  it's  nearly  twelve  o'clock.    Guess  we'd  better  turn  in." 

"Well,  Jack,"  said  Samson,  rising  from  his  chair,  "hope  you  won't 
be  disturbed  this  evening." 
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"  Don't  know,"  was  the  reply,  "  might  find  me  a  raving  maniac  in  the 
morning.    Good  night." 
"  So  long." 

In  a  few  minutes  all  the  company  departed.  Our  Freshman  breathed 
a  sigh  of  relief  as  he  turned  to  Harry,  who  said,  "  Here's  the  novel  you 
came  after.  Quite  an  interesting  collection  of  detective  stories."  Jack 
took  the  book  and  then  said  with  a  smile,  "  You  don't  suppose  I  will  see 
these  fellows  again  to-night  do  you  ?" 

"Well,  I  don't  know.  I  hardly  think  you  will,  but  it's  well  to  be  on 
your  guard.  Better  be  careful  about  locking  your  doors  and  windows. 
Just  as  well  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  you  know." 

"  Yes,  of  course.  Well,  good  night,"  and  the  Freshman  started 
towards  the  door. 

"Oh,  Jack,"  Harry  called,  "If  anything  should  happen  to-night  I'm 
right  down  here,  you  know.    Good  night." 

Jack  slowly  mounted  the  three  flights  of  stairs  to  his  own  room. 
After  he  had  carefully  locked  himself  in  he  sat  down  and  began  to  think 
over  the  Sophomore's  story.  He  knew  he  was  growing  nervous.  He 
tried  to  shake  off  the  feeling,  but  the  last  words  of  the  Sophomore  kept 
recurring  to  him,  "Or  some  more  horrible  cause."  He  caught  himself 
wondering  what  it  might  be.  Then  he  tried  to  keep  it  out  of  his  thoughts 
by  reading  the  novel  Harry  had  lent  him,  but  the  exciting  book  only  served 
to  increase  his  nervousness.  He  went  to  the  windows  and  to  the  door 
again,  and  examined  the  locks.  They  were  all  secure.  Some  one  might 
be  hiding  here,  he  thought.  He  glanced  hurriedly  around  the  room,  dread- 
ing to  see  some  form  lurking  near  him.  Then  he  went  to  the  bed.  He 
trembled  as  he  looked  fearfully  under  it.  He  saw  nothing.  He  com- 
menced to  undress.  He  heard  a  rap  at  the  window.  His  nervousness 
changed  into  fear.  He  glanced  up  quickly  and  held  his  breath.  He  heard 
no  sound.  One,  two,  three  minutes  passed.  Then  in  that  intense,  awful 
quiet  there  came  slowly  from  the  window  rap, — rap, — rap. 

Like  lightning  he  slid  back  the  bolt,  threw  open  the  door,  bounded 
from  the  room,  and  stood  at  the.  head  of  the  stairs.  Then  he  laughed 
nervously.    "  It  was  only  the  curtain,"  he  said.    Looking  over  the  circu- 
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lar  banister  he  saw,  far  below  him,  a  faint  light.  He  wondered  if  it  was 
from  Jack's  room.  He  went  down  the  stairs  a  little  way  to  find  out.  As 
he  did  so  his  heart  gave  a  bound  and  his  nerves  tingled  in  every  fibre,  for 
right  behind  him  he  heard  clearly  on  the  still  night  air  a  distinct  foot-fall. 
He  dared  not  look  around.    He  felt  the  cold  sweat  ooze  out  of  every  pore. 

He  stepped  down  again,  and  plainly  as  before  came  that  step  behind 
him.  He  could  stand  it  no  longer.  With  one  wild  yell  he  rushed  down 
stairs.  Flap — flap, — flap,  he  heard  behind  him  at  every  step.  Bursting 
open  the  door  he  threw  himself  into  Harris'  arms,  trembling  in  every  limb. 

"  Great  Scott,  man  !  what's  the  matter  ?  " 

"The  ghost — it  followed  me — down  stairs — behind  me.    Oh  Harry!" 

"  Behind  you  ?  why  I  see  nothing — oh."  He  turned  quickly  that 
Jack  might  not  see  the  expression  on  his  face.  He  controlled  himself 
with  an  effort,  and  not  until  it  was  all  over  did  Jack  understand  the  strange 
wild  look  that  Harry  gave  him  as  he  said  in  a  low  and  intense  voice  : 
"  You  must  do  just  as  I  tell  you.  Your  life  may  depend  upon  it.  If  your 
courage  fail  you  for  an  instant  you  are  lost.  Go  out  into  the  hall  and  re- 
mount the  stairs.  The  instant  you  hear  that  step  throw  your  hands  round 
behind  you,  close  to  your  body,  and  clutch  with  all  your  might.  You 
understand  ? " 

Jack  nodded  assent,  yet  his  face  was  ashy  pale,  and  he  could  hardly 
stand  from  trembling. 

"  Go  then,  and  God  help  you,"  said  Harry. 

Noiselessly  the  Freshman  entered  the  hall.  The  next  instant  he  was 
on  the  stairs,  and  then  in  the  deadjy  silence  came  that  frightful  step. 
With  all  the  strength  of  his  athletic  frame  Jack  threw  his  hands  behind 
him,  and  clutched — . 

The  handsome  story  teller  with  the  dark  eyes  had  paused  in  his  tale 
and  was  absently  gazing  into  the  glowing  coals. 

"  Oh  !  what — what  did  he — what  happened  ? "  screamed  one  of  the 
guests,  a  pretty  girl,  near  the  fire-place. 

"  He  clutched — "  said  the  dark-eyed  fellow,  in  a  dreamy,  far-away 
voice,  "  He  clutched — his  dangling  suspenders." 

A.  B.  Emery. 
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MONG  the  knowing  ones  much  dissatisfaction  is  expressed  as  to  the 


manner  of  dealing  with  questions  which  concern  the  school  and 
the  evils  which  threaten  it.  Years  ago  Dr.  Arnold  said  regarding  the 
government  of  Rugby  school  that  the  only  way  to  get  the  most  out  of 
any  boy  was  to  trust  him,  and  to  allow  the  student  all  reasonable  freedom 
until  he  abuses  his  privileges.  What  the  results  of  his  methods  were  is 
known  to  all. 

It  seems  a  pity  that  after  this  attempt  at  a  more  democratic  govern- 
ment of  schools  was  so  successful  the  plan  should  have  been  given  up, 
and  not  more  widely  introduced.  Only  in  recent  years  has  the  wisdom 
of  Dr.  Arnold  impressed  itself  upon  the  minds  of  those  foremost  in  the 
ranks  of  American  educators. 

First  among  the  schools  to  take  up  the  work  in  this  country  was 
Harvard.  Many  have  been  the  objections  to  the  steps  taken  by  that 
university  in  its  treatment  of  students  as  men.  Yet  however  severe  the 
criticism  may  have  been,  the  faculty  of  Harvard,  and  those  who  have  been 
attending  the  university  since  the  plan  was  introduced,  agree  in  calling 
it  a  triumph. 

This  same  democratic  spirit  led  to  the  organization  at  Amherst  of  the 
"Senate."  This  body,  composed  of  students  from  the  various  classes, 
decides  many  questions  which  directly  and  indirectly  concern  the  students. 
Although  this  assembly  does  not  have  the  final  decision  of  any  matter, 
yet  its  opinion  is  very  weighty  with  the  faculty,  and  the  veto  power, 
which  lies  with  the  President  of  the  college,  is  very  seldom  used.  In  a 
recent  lecture,  President  Gates  expressed  himself  as  entirely  satisfied 
with  the  workings  of  the  "  Senate,"  and  further,  stated  that  its  results  had 
exceeded  the  expectations  of  all  concerned.  He  was  loud  in  his  praise 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  fellows  had  taken  hold  of  the  idea,  and  made 
it  a  practical  reality. 

It  must  be  clear  to  all  that  the  best  way,  and  in  fact  the  only  way,  to 
deal  with  those  matters  which  are  considered  as  unbecoming  a  true 
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student  and  a  gentleman,  is  to  create  in  the  minds  of  the  student  body 
an  opinion  against  such  doings.  As  long  as  a  fellow  thinks  the  only 
harm  in  doing  anything  wrong  is  the  being  caught  in  the  act,  just  so  long 
will  the  present  state  of  affairs  exist.  As  long  as  the  only  thing  he  cares 
to  avoid  is  the  faculty  and  demerits  just  so  long  will  the  school  remain  on 
a  low  plane. 

Drinking  and  gambling  are  the  two  evils  which  threaten  all  schools 
and  colleges  most.  Most  young  men  do  not  take  time  to  look  sensibly  at 
these  two  factors.  The  pleasure  of  a  moment,  the  hope  of  gain  without 
labor  lead  many  to  a  miserable  after  life.  The  way  to  suppress  these  evils 
most  readily  is  to  create  a  sentiment  against  them.  Would  an  assembly 
of  students  do  this,  or  assist  in  doing  it  ?  We  think  it  would.  Such  a 
body  would  tend  to  bring  before  the  fellows  in  a  clear  light  these  threat- 
ening evils.  It  would  give  to  the  faculty  on  all  important  questions  the 
student's  side.  It  would  be  more  lenient  in  the  punishment  of  slight 
offences,  the  cause  of  which  boys  alone  can  understand,  and  older  persons 
have  forgotten.  If  an  assembly  would  do  these  things,  then  we  should 
have  it.    Would  it  not  be  well  to  give  the  plan  a  trial  ? 


Xincs. 

The  silvery  moon  shines  soft  and  still  ; 

In  forests  deep  the  breezes  die : 
This  day  is  fainting  on  yon  hill, 

And  soon  with  yesterday  will  lie. 

Just  so  pass  by  the  days  of  man, 
Each  falling  into  Time's  dark  sea, 

So  let  us  learn  in  youthful  days 
That  life's  for  us  to  act  and  be. 
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flDr.  penoleton  of  flDatomno. 

TT  was  certainly  very  warm  in  Matoning.  The  sun  shone  down  on  the 
little  town  in  the  valley,  out  of  a  cloudless  sky.  A  warm  breeze  from 
the  river  blew  up  Broadway,  barely  moving  the  branches  of  the  tall  pop- 
lars bordering  the  side-walk,  and  sweeping  the  yellow  dust  along  in  scurry- 
ing clouds.  The  idlers  in  the  little  park  at  the  top  of  the  hill  lay  quietly 
on  their  benches,  shading  their  eyes  with  their  worn-out  hats,  and  looking 
at  a  boy  who  was  lazily  scrubbing  the  steps  of  a  building  opposite.  It 
was  a  tall  structure  of  a  style  peculiar  to  growing  Western  states,  embody- 
ing the  gracefulness  of  detail  borrowed  from  the  East,  together  with  a 
certain  boldness  of  outline  seldom  seen  east  of  the  Alleghanies.  On  the 
windows  of  the  first  floor  was  the  inscription,  "Matoning  Valley  Gas  Co., 
John  D.  Pendleton,  Pres." 

Through  the  open  casement  sounded  the  voice  of  a  clerk  lazily  dic- 
tating to  a  young  man  in  a  flannel  coat  who  was  vigorously  pounding 
away  on  a  type-writer.  The  click  of  the  machine  sounded  out  on  the  still 
air,  sharp  and  metallic.  All  at  once,  from  behind  a  half -closed  door  open- 
ing to  an  inner  apartment,  came  the  words,  "Sam!  Oh,  Sam!"  The 
man  working  at  the  machine  stopped.  "Well,  sir?"  he  said.  "Shut  up 
that  machine !    Blamed  if  it  ain't  too  hot  to  work  this  p.  m." 

The  two  clerks  looked  at  each  other  and  hesitated.  Finally,  one  of 
them  turned  towards  the  inner  room  and  said,  "  Is  there  anything  else, 
Mr.  Pendleton?" 

The  man  within  pondered  a  moment,  and  then  replied,  "  No,  boys,  I 
believe  not.  You  fellows  had  better  go  down  to  the  river  for  a  swim.  I'd 
join  you  myself  only  I  suppose  'twouldn't  be  just  the  thing ;  Hey,  boys  ? " 
The  young  men  smiled.  Then,  putting  on  their  hats,  passed  quietly  out 
of  the  building. 

Mr.  Pendleton  stood  still  a  moment  and  looked  after  them.  He  was 
tall,  with  broad  shoulders,  and  carried  himself  with  a  certain  grace  and 
dignity  which  impressed  those  who  met  him.  But  beyond  this,  no  one, 
even  of  his  friends,  could  have  called  him  handsome.    "Sharp"  was  what 
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they  termed  him.  "Almighty  sharp.  Why,  sir,  John  D.  Pendleton  is 
about  the  smartest  man  in  this  state  !  "  His  keen  wrinkled  face  bore  the 
marks  of  a  life  struggle,  while  his  bright  blue  eyes  had  a  look  of  intelli- 
gence and  cunning,  born  of  long  experience  with  the  ups  and  downs  of 
Western  business  life.  There  was  about  the  man  a  certain  air  of  reliance 
and  self-confidence,  hardly  definable,  yet  very  evident,  which  made  one 
almost  instinctively  decide  that  here  was  a  man  able  to  look  out  for  him- 
self under  almost  any  circumstances. 

Mr.  Pendleton  was  in  his  shirt  sleeves.  He  had  removed  his  collar 
and  cuffs,  and  had  bound  a  large  silk  handkerchief  about  his  neck.  Turn- 
ing to  the  window  he  sat  down  in  a  cushioned  office  chair  and  laboriously 
deposited  his  feet  upon  the  table  in  front  of  him.  "  Well,  "  he  remarked 
to  himself,  mopping  his  brow  with  a  second  handkerchief  which  he  pro- 
duced from  his  trousers  pocket,  "  I'll  be  blamed  if  I  ever  did  see  such  a 
warm  clay  since  I  came  to  Matoning.  Makes  me  think  of  that  time  down 
in  Virginny  when  we  chased  the  Rebs  up  the  Shenandoah.  The  Lord 
couldn't  make  it  any  hotter  then  'twas  then.  Guess  I'll  take  a  little 
snooze  and  then  go  home  and  get  Matilda  for  a  row  on  the  river.  "  So 
saying,  he  stretched  his  feet  still  farther  onto  the  table,  leaned  his  head 
back  on  the  leathern  rest  and  was  soon  dozing. 

He  was  awakened  from  his  nap  by  a  loud  cough.  With  a  resounding 
thump,  he  pulled  his  feet  to  the  floor  and  stood  up.  Two  gentlemen 
dressed  in  black  and  looking  extremely  warm  stood  before  him.  One  he 
recognized  as  the  pastor  of  the  church  to  which  he  belonged.  The  other 
was  unknown  to  him.  Stepping  forward,  he  said,  "  Sit  down,  gentlemen, 
sit  down  !  I  hope  you'll  pardon  my  shirt  sleeves,  but  I  don't  calculate  to 
stand  on  ceremony  much  these  days,  its  too  blamed  hot.  I'll  leave  that 
to  you  gentlemen  who  have  to  hold  up  other  people's  dignity  besides  their 
own. "  They  all  laughed,  Mr.  Pendleton  loudest  of  all.  Then  the  minis- 
ter said,  "  Mr.  Pendleton,  this  is  the  gentleman  I  spoke  to  you  about 
sometime  ago,  who  is  coming  to  conduct  revival  services  for  us.  Mr. 
Baker,  this  is  one  of  the  prominent  members  of  my  church,  Mr.  Pendle- 
ton. "  The  two  men  shook  hands,  and  Pendleton  remarked,  "  Yes,  sir, 
that's  my  name,  Pendleton,  John  D.  Pendleton,  president  of  the  Matoning 
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Valley  Gas  Co.  I'm  very  glad  to  see  you,  sir,  very  glad.  But  sit  down, 
gentlemen,  sit  down.  "  The  two  ministers  occupied  a  hard  horse  hair 
sofa,  and  looked  extremely  uncomfortable.  Mr.  Pendleton  remained  in 
the  office  chair  by  the  window.  A  considerable  pause  ensued,  during 
which  they  all  gazed  vacantly  at  the  window  curtain,  idly  flapping  in  the 
breeze. 

At  length,  the  evangelist,  who  was  a  tall,  thin  man,  with  ill-fitting 
clothes  and  a  rasping,  sonorous  voice,  asked  in  a  half-inquiring,  half-apolo- 
getic tone,  "  Ah,  —  Mr.  —  Mr.  —  " 

"Pendleton,  John  D.  Pendleton,  "  suggested  his  friend. 

"  Oh,  yes,  Mr.  Pendleton,  I  was  merely  going  to  ask  whether  you 
thought  the  present  time  a  fit  one  for  our  meetings.  Ah  —  to  —  to  put 
it  in  biblical  phrase,  whether  the  fields  are  ripe  for  the  harvest  ? " 

"Well,  sir, "  said  Pendleton,  after  a  pause,  "  as  to  that,  I'm  not  much 
of  a  judge  about  spiritual  affairs,  but  in  my  opinion,  "■ — he  here  shut  one 
eye  reflectively  and  nodded  at  the  men  on  the  sofa,  "  In  my  opinion,  the 
Devil  has  an  almighty  hard  grip  on  this  city,  and  you  fellows  will  have  to 
buckle  your  armor  on  pretty  blamed  tight  if  you  want  to  keep  it  bur- 
nished bright.  " 

"  Yes  sir,  "  he  continued  in  a  loud  voice,  not  heeding  the  fact  that  he 
had  mixed  his  metaphors,  "  these  here  fields  are  pretty  durned  ripe !  I 
have  a  good  opportunity  to  see  about  all  the  people  there  are  in  this  city, 
and  I  tell  you  there's  a  good  many  bad  eggs  amongst  them.  These  here 
small  towns  do  beat  the  devil  for  wickedness  !  "  He  had  been  emphasiz- 
ing these  various  statements  by  vigorous  taps  on  the  desk,  and  now  sank 
back  in  his  chair  quite  overcome. 

The  evangelist  nodded,  and  then  said  in  his  deep,  penetrating  key, 
"We  hope  the  Lord  will  bless  our  efforts  to  turn  sinners  to  him.  I  have 
great  hopes  that  he  will  descend  on  this  city  and  save  you  all.  "  "  Amen,  " 
murmured  the  minister  reverently.  Pendleton  fidgeted  in  his  chair.  He 
did  not  like  this  sort  of  talk  in  the  least.  It  had  a  hollow,  wooden  sound 
in  his  matter-of-fact  ears.  Finding  him  unresponsive  in  regard  to  further 
questions  of  the  same  sort,  the  two  clergymen  bowed  themselves  out,  after 
exacting  a  promise  from  Pendleton  to  come  to  the  meeting  that  night. 
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"  Oh,  yes, "  responded  that  gentlemen,  "  I'll  be  there,  if  I  melt  a  col- 
lar a  doing  it." 

During  supper  that  evening  Mr.  Pendleton  was  pre-occupied  and 
thoughtful.  He  did  not  eat  his  favorite  dish  of  buttered  toast  with  his 
usual  relish,  and  would  stop  sometimes  in  the  midst  of  a  sentence  and 
gaze  solemnly  at  his  plate  for  a  long  time.  His  wife  noticed  it,  but  she 
had  not  lived  with  him  twenty  years  for  nothing,  and  accordingly  held  her 
peace.  At  length,  her  husband  folded  his  napkin  and  pushed  back  his 
chair. 

"  Matilda,"  he  began,  "  Matilda,  I  suppose  we'll  have  to  go  to  meeting 
this  p.  m.,  shan't  we  ?  " 

"  Why,  certainly,  John  !  " 

"And  I'll  have  to  get  into  my  thick  coat  ? " 

"Yes." 

"  And  my  tight  shoes  ?  " 
"  Certainly." 

"  And  a  clean  shirt  too,  I  suppose  ?  " 
"Of  course." 

"  O,  good  Lord  !  I'll  sweat  my  head  off.  I  can  stand  it  working  in 
the  office  in  my  cool  duds,  but  it's  going  to  be  awful  over  there  to-night, 
perfectly  terrible  !    I  say,  Matilda,  let's  not  go." 

"  Now,  look  here,  John  D.,  you  know  you've  got  to  go  to  that  meeting. 
You  also  know  what  it  is  only  decent  and  respectable  for  you  to  wear.  If 
my  husband  goes  to  meeting,  he's  going  there  looking  right." 

"  Well,  I  say,  Matilda,  don't  you  think  it  would  be  all  right  to  wear 
that  pink  shirt  ? "  His  wife  sniffed  indignantly,  but  did  not  deign  to  re- 
ply. The  pink  shirt  in  question  was  one  that  Mr.  Pendleton  had  bought 
on  an  Eastern  trip  the  year  before.  The  dapper  clerk  had  assured  him 
that  it  was  just  the  thing  to  wear  in  hot  weather,  and  he  had  accordingly 
brought  it  home  in  triumphant  anticipation  of  the  solid  comfort  in  store 
for  him.  But  it  found  no  favor  in  Matilda's  eyes.  She  very  cuttingly 
inquired  whether  he  intended  wearing  that  thing  or  not,  and  Pendleton 
sadly  laid  it  away  to  be  gazed  at  only  in  secret. 

At  last  he  stood  before  his  wife  ready  for  inspection,  tight  shoes, 
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clean  shirt  and  all.  A  high  collar  cut  his  chin  with  its  rasping  edge ;  but 
he  never  winced.    "Matilda,  "  he  said  in  a  firm  voice,  "will  I  do?" 

"Oh,  yes,  I  guess  so  —  why  —  why,  John  D.  Pendleton,  you  haven't 
any  necktie  on  !  There  !  let  me  tie  it  for  you.  "  After  much  twisting 
and  turning  on  Matilda's  part,  and  groaning  and  rolling  of  eyes  on  her 
husband's,  the  tie  was  satisfactorily  arranged,  and  they  set  out  for  the 
meeting. 

The  services  were  to  be  held  in  a  building  which  had  been  used  for 
skating  at  the  time  when  that  craze  was  at  its  height.  Since  then  it  had 
served  for  various  purposes,  ranging  from  fancy  bazaars  run  by  mission- 
ary societies,  to  supposed  theatricals  of  patent  medicine  venders.  To-night 
the  floor  had  been  covered  with  chairs,  and  at  one  side  a  platform  for  the 
speaker  had  been  erected.  When  the  Pendletons  reached  the  building,  it 
was  nearly  time  for  the  opening  of  the  service.  The  seats  were  rapidly 
filling  up.  The  great  white  arc  lights  shone  down  from  among  the  tat- 
tered Japanese  parasols  upon  a  very  animated  picture.  Here  and  there 
were  little  knots  of  women  eagerly  exchanging  the  latest  gossip.  Grave 
and  sedate  business  men  lingered  in  the  back  of  the  hall  with  their  hands 
in  their  pockets,  and  discussed  the  state  of  trade  and  the  long  continuance 
of  the  hot  spell,  with  grave  faces  and  shaking  heads.  Now  and  then  the 
shrill  laughter  of  a  group  of  girls  arose  above  the  general  din.  Young 
men  with  their  sweethearts  walked  down  the  aisle,  trying  hard  to  appear 
unconcerned,  but  feeling  very  uncomfortably  in  reality.  Two  or  three 
specimens  of  the  so-called  village  dude  lounged  in  the  rear,  making  very 
audible  comments  upon  various  giggling  maidens  in  front  of  them.  Every- 
where fans  were  moving  up  and  down,  flashing  bright  in  the  white  stream- 
ing from  the  rafters. 

At  length  a  row  of  gentlemen  ascended  the  platform  and  took  seats 
in  the  rear.  They  were  the  clergymen  of  the  city,  as  was  evident  from 
their  dress  and  actions.  Last  of  all  came  the  evangelist,  looking  pale 
and  tired.  But  his  eyes  flashed  with  feeling  and  one  could  see  that  he 
was  only  restraining  himself  until  the  proper  moment.  He  stepped  to 
the  front  of  the  platform  and  slowly  raised  his  arms.  At  once  the  noise 
began  to  lessen,  and  soon  had  ceased  altogether. 
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"  Let  us  sing  to  the  praise  of  God,  No.  42,"  he  began.  Thereupon 
a  young  girl  who  appeared  very  much  frightened  played  the  opening  notes, 
and  soon  the  whole  congregation  burst  forth  into  one  of  those  simple,  yet 
tender,  hymns  which  touch  the  hearts  of  plain,  every-day  humanity,  as 
the  finest  music  fails  to  do. 

After  the  song  the  evangelist  stepped  forward  and  began  his  sermon. 
It  was  simple  almost  to  baldness,  yet  admirably  adapted  to  such  an 
assembly  as  this.  People  as  a  rule  appear  susceptible  to  sentiment  rather 
than  reason.  It  was  certainly  so  in  this  case.  As  he  warmed  up  to  his 
subject  and  grew  more  and  more  earnest,  the  tender,  appealing  words 
ceased,  and  in  their  place  came  a  current  of  such  scathing  rebuke  and  ter- 
rible denunciation  as  the  hardened  reprobates  of  Matoning  had  never  heard 
before.  His  clear  shrill  voice  was  raised  almost  to  a  shriek.  The  magic 
began  to  work.  Here  and  there  women  bowed  their  heads,  while  their 
husbands  stared.  One  poor  creature  on  the  first  bench  fell  flat  on  the 
floor  before  the  platform,  and  cried  aloud  for  pity,  but  the  speaker  howled 
on,  calling  down  on  them  the  wrath  of  God  and  the  power  of  the  devil 
with  equal  fervor.  At  last  he  raised  himself  for  a  supreme  effort  :  "  O, 
come,  ye  sinners,  or  ye  shall  be  lost,  —  destroyed  forever.  Turn  ye,  turn 
ye  from  your  evil  to  the  Lord."  He  stopped.  All  over  the  house  arose 
sobs  and  cries  and  amens.  With  a  few  simple  closing  words  he  gave  out 
another  hymn  and  then  dismissed  the  meeting.  Slowly,  almost  reluctantly, 
the  people  arose  and  began  streaming  out  the  doorway.  The  evangelist 
coming  out  among  the  last,  happened  by  chance  upon  the  Pendletons, 
who  urged  him  to  stay  with  them  while  in  Matoning.  After  a  moment's 
thought  he  accepted  the  invitation,  and  the  three  passed  out  of  the  build- 
ing on  the  way  to  the  Pendletons'  house.  When  they  reached  the  gate 
Mr.  Pendleton  remarked,  "Well,  Matilda,  I  guess  we'll  leave  you  here,  I 

want  to  show  Mr.  ,  Mr.  ,"  "  Baker,"  put  in  the  evangelist.    "  I 

want  to  show  Mr.  Baker  around  the  city  a  little  bit  this  evening  if  he'd 
like  to  go." 

"  Certainly,"  said  the  evangelist,  "  I  should  be  very  glad  to  go." 
Accordingly  they  set  out  along  the  quiet  street  lighted  here  and  there 
by  a  solitary  electric  lamp.    Their  footsteps  echoed  loudly  on  the  brick 
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pavement  as  they  passed  out  of  the  town  and  up  to  one  of  the  neighbor- 
ing hills.  "I  want  to  show  you  the  city  from  Billings  Hill,"  said  Mr. 
Pendleton,  wishing  to  explain  the  reason  for  such  steep  climbing. 

At  last  they  reached  the  top  and  turned  around.  Down  below  them 
lay  the  city,  dark,  save  where  a  dazzling  arc  light  shot  up  through  the 
trees.  Beyond  the  town  lay  the  river,  sweeping  in  a  majestic  curve  around 
the  distant  hills.  Above,  in  the  great  circle  of  blue,  the  stars  burned 
bright.  A  cool  breeze  fanned  their  heated  cheeks,  and  they  stood  silently 
watching  the  city  below.  Finally  Mr.  Pendleton  broke  the  stillness.  His 
voice  sounded  subdued,  almost  dreamy.  "  Yes  sir,  it's  a  pretty  sight  up 
here.  I  reckon  it  as  pretty  a  view  as  you'll  get  of  Matoning.  I  always 
bring  strangers  up  here  to  show  the  sights.  Matoning,  you  know,  is  my 
great  pride.  You  see  I've  kind  of  helped  build  the  town.  Why,  I  can 
remember  when  there  weren't  no  Matoning  at  all.  Only  those  hills  and 
the  river  and  the  sky.  I  tell  you  them  was  great  days  when  a  man  built 
his  dugout  with  one  hand  and  kept  a  good  hold  on  his  shooting  iron  with 
the  other.  I've  seen  Matoning  grow,  sir,  grow  like  a  weed.  We  had  a 
good  site  here  and  we  boomed  it  like  the  devil.  Didn't  seem  to  get  along 
much  at  first.  I  guess  'cause  there's  so  many  of  these  here  new  towns  out 
West.  But  one  day  we  found  gas  down  here  below  town,  and  then  we 
was  a  made  place.  Why,  people  just  jumped  to  get  here.  Prices  went 
up  about  300  per  cent,  and  we  fellows, —  well  we  made  a  pile.  I  kept  my 
weather  eye  peeled  and  worked  the  gas  company  for  all  'twas  worth.  I 
bought  shares  and  bought  'em.  Bought  night  and  day,  Sundays  and  all, 
for  I  tell  you — no  disrespect  to  the  Lord's  day —  a  booming  town  don't 
let  its  booms  stop  Sundays  no  more  than  any  other  day  of  the  week. 
Once  the  gas  blamed  near  gave  out.  I  didn't  go  to  bed  for  four  nights  ! 
I  can  remember  them  nights  yet,  those  nights  of  watching.  I  used  to 
count  my  shares  and  wonder  how  much  they  would  bring  as  old  paper. 
I  was  as  low  as  I  ever  want  to  be.  If  these  wells  had  a  give  out  I'd  a 
killed  myself,  I  verily  believe  I  would  !  But  then  the  tide  turned  and 
news  came  they'd  got  a  new  well,  and  then  'twas  all  plain  sailing.  I  made 
a  big  pile,  sir,  out  of  them  shares,  and  I  haven't  lost  any  since.  And  it's 
all  due  to  Matoning,  all  due  to  Matoning.    That's  why  I  sort  of  love  this 
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town.    It  is  dirty  and  rough,  I  know ;  but  it's  made  me,  sir,  it's  made 

me ! " 

Mr.  Pendleton  was  silent.  He  was  really  very  much  in  earnest. 
What  he  had  said  was  true.  He  did  love  Matoning.  Matoning,  the  dirty, 
ugly  Western  town.  By  it  he  had  won  name  and  fortune  and  wife.  Be- 
sides, although  he  knew  it  not,  he  was  a  type  of  just  such  a  town  as 
Matoning,  ugly,  self-reliant,  and  prosperous. 

"Mr.  Pendleton,"  said  the  minister  softly,  "don't  you  think  the  Lord 
did  it  all  ?  " 

The  President  of  the  Matoning  Valley  Gas  Company  drew  himself 
to  his  full  height.  "  Well,  sir,"  he  said,  "  the  Lord  did  his  share,  but  I 
tell  you  we  folks  here  in  Matoning  did  a  thundering  big  pile  ourselves." 
After  delivering  himself  of  this  statement  Mr.  Pendleton  and  the  minister 
turned  back  and  descended  the  hill. 

The  next  morning  was  fully  as  warm  as  the  previous  day  had  been. 
Mr.  Pendleton  sat  in  his  private  office  writing  some  letters.  Although  in 
his  shirt  sleeves,  he  looked  hot  and  tired.  Something  was  evidently 
worrying  him.  Every  little  while  he  would  stop  and  go  to  the  telephone, 
talk  loudly  to  some  unknown  person,  and  then  sit  down  again.  Finally 
he  heard  the  bell  ring.  With  a  bound  he  was  at  the  instrument.  "Yes," 
he  said,  "what  is  it  ?  "  Then  came  the  message.  As  he  heard  it  the 
color  left  his  face,  and  the  great  drops  started  on  his  brow.  His  fingers 
tightened  over  the  receiver.  Silently  he  heard  the  message  and  then  left 
the  instrument.  He  sank  heavily  into  his  chair,  and  bowed  his  face  in  his 
hands.  A  long  time  passed.  Then  he  raised  his  head  and  muttered, 
"Well,  it's  got  to  come.  What's  the  use  in  putting  it  off?  Sam,"  he 
shouted,  "  Sam  !  " 

"  Yes  sir,"  sounded  from  the  outer  office. 

"  Send  Mr.  Douglass  in  here." 

In  a  few  moments  Douglass,  the  vice-President  of  the  Company, 
appeared.  Pendleton  looked  at  him  a  moment,  and  then  motioned  to  a 
chair.  "  Sit  down,  Douglass,  I  want  to  talk  to  you,"  he  said  slowly.  It 
sounded  as  though  he  were  talking  through  his  tight  set  teeth. 
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"  Why,  Mr.  Pendleton,  you  are  ill,"  burst  out  Douglass,  noting  his 
chief's  pale  face  and  wild  eyes. 

"  No, — no, — I'm  not  ill,"  said  Pendleton,  wiping  his  brow  with  a* 
nervous  jerk  of  his  hand,  "  Only  I  want  you  to  pay  attention.  There's 
something  that's  got  to  be  said  ,  and  I'd  rather  you'd  hear  it  than  anyone 
else, — because  I  think  you  —  trust  me."  Mr.  Pendleton  nearly  broke 
down,  but  recovering  himself  with  an  effort  he  continued  with  terrible 
slowness  and  emphasis,  "  Douglass,  the — gas — has — give  out ! 

"  What  ?  "  Douglass  almost  screamed,  "given  out  ?    Impossible  !  " 

"  Shut  your  mouth,"  interposed  Pendleton  sternly.  "  Do  you  want 
the  whole  office  to  hear  you  ?  Yes,  the  gas  has  given  out.  It — hits — us 
pretty — hard — doesn't  it  ?  " 

"  Hard  !  why  it'll  ruin  us,  utterly  ruin  us  !  But  tell  me  how — why — 
it  can't  be — why — " 

"Jones  just  telephoned  that  about  five  minutes  ago  all  the  old  wells 
stopped  spouting  all  of  a  sudden." 

"  But  the  new  ones, — the  new  ones,"  interrupted  the  other. 

"  Douglass,  you  are  too  excited.  Keep  cool.  It  won't  do  no  good  to 
lose  our  grip.  What's  done  is  done  !  "  Pendleton  felt  master  of  himself 
now,  and  spoke  with  perfect  calmness  and  deliberation.  "  The  new  ones," 
he  continued,  "ain't  been  struck  yet.  There's  a  bare  chance  of  getting 
gas  by  them,  but  the  chance  is  blamed  scanty." 

A  long  silence.  Then  Douglass  asked  in  a  weak,  begging  tone  of 
voice,  "  How  much  will  the  Company  be  out  ? " 

Pendleton  did  some  rapid  figuring,  then  said  very  slowly,  "  The  Com- 
pany will  be  out  somewhere  near  one  hundred  thousand,  as  near  as  I  can 
make  out.  There  are  about  ten  thousand  shares,  I  guess.  That  means 
ten  dollars  a  share  loss." 

Douglass  bowed  his  head  in  his  hands.  Pendleton  eyed  him  pity- 
ingly, and  then  said,  "  This  is  hard,  my  boy, —  blamed  hard.  I  don't 
know  how — " 

"  Mr.  Pendleton,"  called  the  office  boy,  suddenly  thrusting  his  head 
in  at  the  door,  "  Mr.  Baker  is  here  to  see  you." 

"  O,  good  Lord,"  moaned  Pendleton,  "  I  can't  see  see — I — but  still, 
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what's  the  use  of  making  any  fuss  ?  Douglass,"  he  continued  in  a  cold, 
steady  tone,  "  You  let  me  see  Mr.  Baker  alone,  will  you  ? " 

"  Good  morning,  sit  down.  What  can  I  do  for  you  ? "  asked  Pen- 
dleton as  Baker,  entered.  His  face  was  set,  but  he  gave  no  outward  sign 
of  the  fearful  agony  he  was  suffering. 

"  Fine  day,  Mr.  Pendleton,  isn't  it,"  said  Baker  brightly. 

"Very  fine  day.    What — can — I — do — for  you?" 

Then  he  replied,  with  his  usual  apologetic  cough,  "  You  see,  Mr.  Pen- 
dleton, your  talk  of  last  night  set  me  to  thinking  about  your  gas  company. 
Your  enthusiastic  description  of  the  money  in  it  has  made  me — "  Pen- 
dleton groaned  and  hid  his  face  in  his  hand. 

"  Why,"  said  Baker  anxiously,  "  Are  you  ill  ?  " 

"  Oh  no,"  sighed  Pendleton,  "  Only  a  slight  pain  in  my  head — go  on." 

"  Well,  as  I  was  saying,  your  description  of  what  a  good  thing  the 
Company  is  has  interested  me.  Now  what  I  want  to  do  is  this.  I  have  got 
together  quite  a  little  sum  of  money  which  I  —  ahem  —  wish  to  invest  in 
your  Company." 

"  What,"  yelled  Pendleton,  springing  to  his  feet. 

"  Why,  invest  in  gas  with  you,"  replied  Baker,  astonished  at  the 
excited  tone  of  his  companion. 

Pendleton  looked  at  him  eagerly,  half  pityingly,  and  then  asked  in  a 
whisper,  "  How  much  is  it  ?  " 

"  Well,"  said  Baker  apologetically,  "  It's  quite  a  large  sum, — it  is  fifty 
thousand  dollars." 

Pendleton  sank  back  into  his  chair  and  turned  to  the  window.  He 
was  thinking,  thinking  hard.  Here  was  a  chance  to  unload  his  stock. 
He  could  sell  to  Baker  before  he  found  out  the  gas  had  failed,  and  then. — 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Baker,  "  What  do  you  say  ?  " 

"  Give  me  a  moment  more,"  said  Pendleton,  "  Only  a  moment."  He 
thought  of  his  home,  his  wife,  his  happy  life  here  in  Matoning, — all  would 
be  gone — all — all.    But  then  it  was  wrong.    Yes,  no  doubt  it  was  wrong. 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Baker  again,  "The  minute's.up.    What  do  you  say  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Baker,"  said  Pendleton  grasping  his  chair  to  support  himself, 
"  I — can't — do  it." 
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"  Oh,  don't  say  that,  sir,  think  !  " 

"  Think  ?  I  have  thought,  thought  it  all  out.  I've  thought  too 
blamed  much  for  my  own  good.  No  sir,"  he  said,  drawing  himself  to  his 
full  height,  "  I  can't  do  it.    Positively  no." 

"  Think  again,"  said  Baker,  pleadingly,  "  Don't  be  hasty — think  of 
my  money." 

"  Stop  ?  "  howled  Pendleton,  "  Won't  you  stop  ?  " 
"  Mr.  Pendleton,"  replied  Baker,  coloring  up  a  little,  "  I  am  afraid 
you  are  inclined  to  be  selfish." 

"  Selfish,  selfish !  O,  good  Lord,  will  you  get  out  ?  " 
"  What  ?  "  interrupted  Baker. 

"  Yes,  get  out.    Clear  out.    Damn  it,  wont  you  go  ?  " 

The  clerks  in  the  office,  aroused  by  the  sounds  proceeding  from  the 
private  room,  were  now  thrown  into  a  state  of  the  greatest  excitement  by 
seeing  Mr.  Baker  suddenly  appear  through  the  doorway  as  if  impelled  by 
some  force  within,  and  hastily  leave  the  building.  In  the  inner  room  Mr. 
Pendleton  lay  bent  over  his  desk,  his  head  lying  on  the  top.  It  was  all 
gone,  money,  home,  everything, — everything  in  this  world  he  had  set  his 
heart  on.  "  Well,  let  it  be  so,  all  gone."  For  a  long  time  the  man  lay 
there.  Suddenly  the  telephone  bell  sounded.  It  took  Mr.  Pendleton 
about  one  second  to  reach  the  instrument.  "  Yes,"  he  shouted,  "  What  is 
it?"  After  he  had  heard  the  message  he  called,  "  Douglass,  Douglass." 
In  a  moment  Douglass  was  with  him.  "  Douglass,"  said  Pendleton 
solemnly,  "  This  gas  company  is  still  agoing !  They  struck  gas  in  the 
new  wells,  and  struck  it  rich,  too.  Why,  he  says  the  gas  is  so  strong  it 
nigh  blew  the  top  off  the  derrick." 

"  Hurrah  !  "  shouted  Douglass,  regardless  of  propriety. 

"  Amen,"  said  Pendleton,  wiping  the  perspiration  from  his  brow. 

"Oh,"  added  Pendleton,  "By  the  way,  I  just  refused  fifty  thousand 
dollars  worth  of  stock  in  Matoning  gas." 

"  Why  ?  "  asked  Douglass,  wonderingly. 

"  Oh,"  said  the  President  of  the  Matoning  Valley  Gas  Company,  "  for 
various  reasons." 

Cornelius  P.  Kitchel. 
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flDanual  ftrainlna  in  our  IPublic  Scboote. 

TOURING  the  last  century  the  education  of  the  masses  has  been  a  prob- 
lem to  which  our  ablest  statesmen  and  writers  have  given  their 
deepest  attention.  Through  their  untiring  energy  we  now  possess  a  public 
school  system  of  whose  past  we  may  well  be  proud,  and  to  which  we  look 
as  the  mother  and  promoter  of  our  present  prosperity.  Yet  during  the 
last  few  years  there  has  arisen  from  all  classes  a  growing  distrust  in  the 
prevailing  methods.  The  system  which  is  now  in  vogue  in  our  public 
schools  seems  to  be  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the  American  people,  and 
a  crying  want  is  felt  for  a  revision  of  the  present  curriculum. 

When  first  these  schools  were  founded,  the  education  they  held  out 
to  every  student  was  sufficient  to  secure  for  him  a  livelihood,  but  the  state 
of  society  has  changed,  and  now  beyond  the  Grammar  School  there  is 
little  which  attracts  the  average  student  to  further  study.  The  cause  is 
obvious.  The  old  system  of  apprenticeship  and  the  old  system  of  employ- 
ment have  passed  away  for  ever.  Fifty  years  ago  a  boy  learned  to  make 
his  living  under  the  supervision  of  some  master  mechanic  where  now  he 
is  compelled  to  shift  for  himself,  and  the  trades  are  over-crowded  with 
such  unskilled  labor.  The  educated  man  was  then  the  exception,  not  the 
rule,  and  the  public  schools  were  but  sparsely  attended.  Now  education 
is  the  birthright  of  every  American  child,  and  he  who  would  stand  in  the 
front  must  not  only  be  educated,  but  must  be  skilled  in  whatever  branch 
of  work  he  has  chosen  to  pursue.  The  majority  of  the  young  men  who 
attend  our  high  schools  have  not  the  means  for  a  collegiate  education,  and 
when  they  have  completed  their  course  they  are  sent  out  into  the  world 
unfitted  for  a  successful  career.  Each  year  the  higher  grades  are  attended 
by  fewer  boys,  while  in  the  upper  classes  a  far  too  great  proportion  are 
girls.  The  very  system  which  has  been  so  beneficial  in  the  past  seems 
to  be  slowly  losing  its  hold  on  the  confidence  of  the  people. 

The  inadequacy  of  the  present  system  is  plainly  proved  by  the 
growing  number  of  criminals  and  the  great  amount  of  vice  that  abounds 
in  our  large  cities.    Both  arise  from  the  younger  generations,  who  are 
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driven  to  ignorance  and  wickedness  by  the  inefficient  accommodations  of 
our  public  schools,  and  their  inabillity  to  reach  the  lower  classes  of  our 
population.  Our  modern  cities  are  politically  corrupt  and  morally  de- 
praved. Their  streets  are  the  daily  scenes  of  vice  which  are  almost  on  a 
level  with  those  of  ancient  Rome,  they  harbor  an  army  of  criminals  which 
grows  with  its  growth,  and  they  are  without  any  systematized  effort  either 
to  reform  or  to  abolish  it.  With  such  glaring  defects  presenting  them- 
selves at  every  turn,  can  any  doubt  exist  as  to  whether  or  no  the  present 
system  should  be  revised.  The  plan  of  combining  a  course  of  manual 
training  with  our  present  curriculum  takes  hold  of  the  remedy  of  the  above 
evils  in  the  most  tangible  and  practicable  manner,  and  it  is  the  purport  of 
this  article  to  bring  forward  some  views  on  the  advisability  of  incorporating 
it  in  our  public  schools. 

The  schools  of  to-day  train,  in  a  great  degree,  the  imitative  or  memo- 
rizing faculties,  and  pay  less  attention  to  the  students  thinking  and  rea- 
soning powers.  The  system  stops  just  where  it  seems  it  ought  to  begin. 
It  teaches  the  student  the  foundations  of  usefulness,  and  then  throws  him 
off  to  learn  as  best  he  can  how  to  apply  his  knowledge  to  every-day  life. 
Manual  training  here  takes  her  place  alongside  of  the  old  system,  and 
supplies  this  very  need.  It  gives  to  education  the  practical  side  which  it 
before  lacked.  It  trains  the  mind  and  eye  to  work  in  concert,  and  the 
hand,  the  tool  of  both,  to  execute  skilfully  the  work  placed  before  it. 

It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  the 
advocates  of  industrial  education  to  do  away  with  any  of  the  existing 
studies.  Manual  training  must  have  the  co-operation  of  the  literary  por- 
tion of  the  system,  or  it  will  be  a  most  dismal  failure,  and  serve  only  as 
an  inefficient  trade  school.  It  may  be  described  as  a  course  in  mechanical 
arts,  and  it  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  apprenticeship  education  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  manual  training  of  young  children,  which  is  doing  such 
a  good  work  through  the  kindergartens  among  the  poor  of  our  large  cities, 
on  the  other.  The  blending  of  manual  and  mental  training  makes  an 
all-sided  education  which  develops  every  set  of  faculties,  and  gives  to  its 
students  a  strong,  robust,  and  well-rounded  intellect,  which  will  enable 
them  to  succeed  in  the  midst  of  whatever  circumstances  they  may  be 
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thrown.  The  schools  which  now  fit  boys  for  college  will  then  fit  them 
for  life  as  well. 

The  intellectual  effect  of  Industrial  Education  is  very  great.  Civil- 
ization from  time  immemorial  has  depended  first  upon  intelligence,  then 
upon  morality.  The  more  practical  this  intelligence  becomes,  the  higher 
is  the  development  of  character.  Look  at  the  history  of  the  past  and  you 
will  see  that  those  nations  who  were  best  skilled  in  mechanical  arts  stood 
upon  the  highest  plane  of  civilization  and  moral  culture.  James  Watt 
when  a  boy  was  a  dunce  in  such  parrot  learning  as  he  was  taught  in  the 
little  school  of  his  youth,  yet,  led  on  by  his  love  of  knowledge,  and  under 
the  influence  of  mechanical  investigation  and  work,  he  became  in  after 
life  one  of  the  most  accomplished  scientific  men  of  his  time.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  spoke  of  him  as  a  man  versed  in  every  branch  of  learning,  and  as  for 
science,  that  was  his  own  distinguished  walk. 

There  may  be  brought  forward  the  objection  that  though  industrial 
education  is  an  excellent  system  on  paper,  yet  it  is  impracticable  under 
existing  circumstances.  To  show  how  without  any  just  foundation  such 
a  theory  exists,  we  have  but  to  look  at  the  work  that  those  schools 
which  have  incorporated  manual  training  in  their  curriculum  are  even 
to-day  accomplishing.  In  a  recent  report  of  the  Toledo  Manual  Training 
School  it  was  proved  that  those  boys  who  spent  half  their  time  in  the 
manual  exercise  of  the  school  made  as  rapid  progress  in  their  other  studies 
as  those  who  did  not  take  the  course  of  manual  training.  When  it  is  true 
that  industrial  students  learn  in  half  the  time  as  much  as  those  under 
the  old  regime,  it  is  plain  that  the  former  are  great  gainers  and  the  latter 
are  overwhelmingly  losers  both  in  knowledge  and  energy.  The  universal 
popularity  which  everywhere  attends  this  system  is  seen  in  the  great 
increase  of  these  schools  throughout  the  country.  The  plan  has  proved 
itself  on  trial  to  be  practicable  and  most  beneficial  to  the  students.  Its 
merits  have  been  so  clearly  recogmzed  that  it  is  but  just  to  say  that 
manual  training  must  be  eventually  incorporated  in  our  public  schools. 

Work  and  the  love  of  work  has  made  this  country  what  she  is  to-day, 
and  it  is  to  this  spirit  that  we  must  look  for  the  remedy  of  every  evil,  both 
political  and  social,  that  is  the  offspring  of  idleness,  and  which  may 
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threaten  our  republic.  Manual  training  teaches  this  love  of  work,  increa- 
ses the  freedom  from  all  bonds  of  old  customs,  encourages  individuality, 
stimulates  clear  and  concise  reasoning,  and,  above  all,  makes  its  pupils  into 
true  helpers  of  themselves  and  of  their  fellow-men.  This  is  the  reform 
which  is  brought  forward  by  modern  educators  to  correct  the  existing  evils 
in  this  country.  As  an  experiment  it  has  been  far  more  successful  than 
its  most  sanguine  advocates  had  reason  to  expect.  As  a  result  of  actual 
experience  in  Boston  since  1887  it  has  been  found  well  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  American  children,  and  to  have  made  doubly  certain  its  value  by 
stimulating  mental  activity,  which  has  shown  itself  in  better  work  in  other 
branches  of  study.  When  it  is  universally  adopted  in  our  public  schools, 
another  and  great  problem  has  been  solved  in  a  way  best  suited  to  elevate 
our  people,  dignify  labor,  and  increase  the  benefits  of  skilled  work,  all  of 
which  contribute  to  the  country's  highest  welfare.  6".  L.  Fuller. 


Springtime. 

The  grassy  lawn  proclaims  for  thee  a  crown  ; 

The  bubbling  brook  now  leaps  in  joy ; 
All  heaven  in  merriment  looks  down 

And  smiling  fields  invite  the  "  barefoot  boy." 
Above,  below,  on  hill,  in  vale,  by  stream, 
Beauty  is  queen  of  all,  and  rules  supreme. 
The  mountain  rejoices  in  wonderous  might, 

The  valley  smiles  at  the  swelling  river, 
And  in  return  the  stream,  in  hasty  flight, 

Bedews  the  banks  where  rosebuds  shiver. 
Activity  is  now  in  tune, 

Dashing  abroad  over  city  and  meadow ; 
The  primrose  blusters  in  the  heat  of  June, 

The  snowy  lamb  now  prances  in  his  clover ; 
There's  nowhere  a  creature  that  feels  not  his  boon, 

And  beauty  and  joy  prevail  the  world  over. 
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lEMtoriate. 

^ J^HE  movement  for  the  consolidation  of  Andover's  Athletic  interests 
has  successfully  reached  its  first  stage.  The  committee  appointed 
to  investigate  the  matter,  submitted  a  constitution  covering  the  main 
points  of  organization  and  administration  under  the  new  system,  and  the 
school  has  adopted  it.  The  same  committee  was  continued,  and  em- 
powered to  put  the  system  into  operation.  Much  now  depends  upon  the 
energy  and  sound  judgment  with  which  the  committee  enters  upon  its 
further  work.  The  united  sentiment  of  the  school  in  favor  of  the  new 
plan  augurs  well  for  its  success  if  it  be  well  begun. 

It  is  important  that  a  graduate  treasurer  be  chosen  at  once,  in  order 
that  his  co-operation  and  judgment  may  be  had  in  working  out  some  of 
the  details  of  the  plan,  especially  in  regard  to  the  system  of  vouchers  and 
accounts. 


It  is  hoped  that  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  form  of  this  new  system  will 
prevail  from  the  time  of  its  inauguration.  It  is  important  in  a  large 
school  like  this  that  opportunities  for  athletic  activities  be  provided  for 
the  many,  and  not  alone  for  the  school  teams.  The  great  English  schools 
are  far  in  advance  of  us  in  this  respect.  Their  cricket  fields  and  tennis 
courts  are  laid  out  so  as  to  provide  for  the  entire  school,  and  almost  every 
undergraduate  makes  use  of  them.  The  advantages  are  found  not  alone 
in  the  healthy  tone  resulting  from  outdoor  work  by  the  entire  student 
body,  but  also  in  the  increased  number  of  strong  men  developed  in  the 
various  lines  who  would  not  be  brought  out  otherwise. 

Phillips  Andover  should  lead  all  American  preparatory  schools  in  a 
system  of  athletics  for  every  student,  and  not  alone  for  the  few.  This 
plan  will  doubtless  be  the  ruling  one  among  schools  and  colleges  a  decade 
hence.  Andover's  standing  in  foot-ball  and  base-ball  is  an  enviable  one. 
The  series  of  street  and  house  games  do  much  to  strengthen  these  two 
departments,  and  to  develop  new  material.  The  school's  support  of  tennis 
and  track  athletic  interests  has  been  wholly  inadequate  in  the  past,  largely 
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owing  to  the  fact  that  these  associations  have  not  called  on  the  school  for 
financial  aid.  It  is  hoped  that  the  new  system  will  give  these  two  depart- 
ments the  support  and  prominence  of  which  they  are  worthy. 

One  of  the  changes  that  the  Executive  Board  should  endeavor  to 
bring  about  is  to  alter  the  existing  agreement  with  Exeter  with  regard  to 
tennis  and  track  athletics.  We  can  see  no  good  reason  why  Andover's 
representatives  should  not  be  allowed  to  enter  the  interscholastic  tourna- 
ments in  these  events.  There  is  no  doubt  that  we  could  make  a  showing 
worthy  of  our  high  reputation.  A  greater  interest  in  these  branches  would 
surely  follow,  and  would  tend  to  bring  out  more  fellows  into  athletic  work. 
Again,  Andover's  reputation  would  be  spread  through  contact  with  other 
schools,  and  this  would  draw  more  students  to  her,  for  although  it  is  an 
unfortunate  state  of  affairs  many  boys  are  influenced  in  their  choice  of 
school  and  college  by  athletic  fame. 


HE  Means  prize  speaking  took  place  on  May  4,  and  fully  came  up  to 


the  standard  set  by  the  competitions  of  former  years.  One  singular 
fact  worthy  of  note  is  that  only  three  classes  out  of  the  eight  in  school 
were  represented.  The  prizes  were  awarded  as  follows ;  first,  G.  H. 
McClellan,  '95  ;  second,  W.  T.  B.  Williams,  '93  ;  third,  W.  B.  Parker,  '93. 

The  series  of  lectures  upon  the  different  colleges,  given  by  some 
leading  member  of  the  faculty  of  each,  came  to  an  end  on  May  12.  The 
closing  lecture  was  by  President  Tucker  of  Dartmouth.  These  lectures 
have  been  both  interesting  and  profitable,  and  much  credit  is  due  the 
Forum  for  arranging  them. 

The  Bancroft  and  Draper  Cottages,  the  two  latest  additions  to  the 
collection  of  new  dormitories,  are  fast  approaching  completion,  and  will  be 
ready  for  occupancy  at  the  beginning  of  next  year.  Both  are  in  some 
respects  superior  to  the  others. 
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The  long-expected  concert  of  the  Harvard  Glee  and  Banjo  Clubs  took 
place  at  the  Town  Hall  Tuesday  evening,  May  9.  It  was  a  musical  treat, 
and  one  that  was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  those  present.  Andover  was  rep- 
resented by  Farwell  and  Morgan,  both  of  '89. 

On  Sunday,  May  19,  occurred  the  death  of  Mr.  Edward  Taylor.  He 
was  a  faithful  friend  to  the  Academy,  and  was  treasurer  for  over  twenty 
years. 

The  base-ball  games  during  the  month  have  resulted  as  follows  : 
Lawrence  Stars  1,  Andover  4 ;  Boston  Blues  o,  Andover  23  ;  Lawrence 
Stars  1,  Andover  10  ;  Lawrenceville  4,  Andover  5  ;  Boston  College  2, 
Andover  11  ;  Tufts  10,  Andover  12;  Brown  2,  Andover  7. 

The  following  men  have  been  selected  to  speak  for  the  Draper  prizes  ; 
H.  W.  Beal,  '93  ;  W.  J.  Lapham,  '93  ;  W.  B.  Parker,  '93  ;  L.  Ullmann, 
'93  ;  O.  M.  Clark,  '94 ;  T.  C.  Hoffman,  '94 ;  D.  B.  Eddy,  '94 ;  C.  Grilk, 
'95  ;  A.  E.  Branch,  '95  ;  and  J.  W.  Meldrum,  '95. 

The  winners  of  the  out-door  tournament,  held  on  May  24,  are  as  fol- 
lows :  100-yards  dash  :  Cowdery  '94  first ;  Womelsdorf  '95  second  ;  time, 
10  3-5  sec.  100-yards  hurdle:  Thrall  '94  first ;  McClellan  '95  second; 
time,  17  3-5  sec.  Pole  vault  :  Davis  '95  first ;  Mann  '94  second  ;  record, 
8  ft.  8  1-2  in.  Throwing  base-ball  :  Manning  '94  and  Drew  '94 ;  distance, 
312  ft.  Quarter-mile  run  :  Lapham  '93  and  McClellan  '95  ;  time  56  2-5 
sec.  Putting  shot :  Holt  '95  and  Rodgers  94  ;  record,  34  ft.  6  in.  220- 
yards  dash  :  Cowdery  '94  and  Thrall  '94 ;  time,  24  3-5  sec.  Half-mile 
run  :  Laing  '95  and  Lapham  '93  ;  time,  2  min.  1 1  sec.  Running  high 
jump:  Nettleton  '94  and  Holt  '95  ;  record,  5  ft.  One  mile  bicycle  race  ; 
Hooker  '94  and  Forbes  '94  ;  time,  3  min.  2  sec.  Running  broad  jump  : 
Paige  '94  and  Murphy  '93;  record,  19  ft.,  5  in.  One-mile  run:  Laing 
'95  and  Starbuck  '94  ;  time  5  min.  2  sec. 

The  faculty  have  determined  upon  the  day  before  commencement  for 
Class  Day,  instead  of  the  morning  of  commencement,  as  heretofore. 
The  graduating  exercises  will  come  off  at  10  a.m.  on  Tuesday,  the  27th. 
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The  chorus-girl's  age  is  but  twenty-two, 
The  chorus-girl's  hair  is  of  golden  hue. 
('Twas  a  reddish  color  when  first  she 
sung,) 

Whom  the  gods  (of  the  gallery)  love  dye 
young. 

Columbia  Spectator. 

LITTLE  THINGS. 

Little  drops  of  water, 

Little  grains  of  rye, 
Make  the  "bitter  feeling" 

And  the  blood-shot  eye. 

Lehigh  Burr. 

RECTIFICATION. 

"  Our  rector's  a  thief,"  she  laughingly 
said, 

"  May  the  saints  have  grace  on  his  soul ; 
Last  Sunday,  although  he  seemed  pious 

and  grave, 
He  put  on  his  surplice  and  stole.'" 

Brunonian. 

How  many  old  blocks  one  ought  to  meet 
In  mingling  with  Eastern  stock, 

If  those  you  can  pick  up  along  the  street 
Are  "Chips"  from  the  old,  old  block. 

Lafayette. 

A  TIME  TO  LAUGH. 

I  saw  the  man  who  drove  the  hearse 
Grin  like  a  fiend  for  full  a  minute  ; 
"  Why  sir,  "  I   asked,  "  this  ill-timed 
mirth  ?" 

"  Because,"  he  chuckled,  "I'm  not  in  it." 

Ex. 


A  Zulu  belle  is  really  like 
A  prophet,  for  you  see, 

She  doesn't  have  much  on'er 
In  her  own  country. 

Cynic. 

TRUE  SINCERITY. 

In  modern  days  a  maiden  sweet, 
In  manner  sinful,  clearly, 

Will  write  a  note  with  fibs  replete 
And  sign  it  "  Yours  sincerely." 

Spectator. 

A  man  came  up  to  college 

Who  wished  to  sharpen  knives  ; 

He  turned  out  the  worst  sharper 
We've  seen  in  all  our  lives. 

Brunonian. 

cholly's  soliloquy. 
"  Procrastination  is  the  thief 

Of  time"  I've  heard  them  say. 
I  wonder  if  'twas  he  that  stole 
The  watch  I  lost  to-day. 

Brunonian. 

A  baseball  game  is  no  temperance  game, 
For  the  pitcher  gives  many  a  pull ; 

The  ball  goes  off  on  many  a  bat, 
While  the  bases  quite  often  are  full. 

Brunonian. 

Oh,  the  spring  is  fast  approaching, 

I  know  it  must  be  near, 
For  I've  seen  the  old-time  placards 

Of  the  goat  and  glass  of  beer. 

Williams  Weekly. 
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fllMraoe. 


A  TRAGEDY  IN  SCHOOL  LIFE. 

Act  I. 

Scene  :  A  room  on  the  third  floor  of 
a  house  in  Latin  Commons. 

Two  boys  are  apparently  studying  at 
a  table  where  a  light  is  burning  brightly. 
—  A  hesitating  step  is  heard  on  the 
stairs,  followed  by  a  knock  at  the  door 
across  the  hall.  —  No  answer.  —  A  sec- 
ond knock  is  followed  by  the  same  re- 
sult. Then  a  few  steps  and  a  knock  at 
this  door. —  One  of  the  boys  starts  to 
answer  it,  but  is  stopped  by  a  gesture 
from  the  other  in  time  to  prevent  any 
noise. —  A  questioning  glance  from  No. 
1 . —  No.  2  writes  a  few  words  on  a  slip 
of  paper  and  hands  it  to  him.  (Another 
knock  at  the  door.)  No.  1  bows  and 
smiles  but  says  nothing. —  The  next 
knock  is  much  louder  and  is  followed 
in  a  moment  by  the  click  of  the  latch  as 
it  is  lifted.  In  walks  one  of  the  base- 
ball managers  who  wants  to  find  out  how 
much  "  school  spirit,"  in  a  substantia 
form,  lodges  in  the  breasts  of  these  two 
fellows. —  General  depression  of  coun- 
tenance.—  The  mercury  drops  from  7  8° 
F.  to  280.  Curtain. 

Act  II. 

Same  room.  Same  fellows.  Four 
days  later,  4  p.  m. 

Again  steps  are  heard  on  the  stairs, 
followed  by  knocks  same  as  before. — 
Nos.  1  and  2  exchange  glances.    "  2  " 


shakes  his  head,  and  after  tiptoeing  to 
the  door,  locks  it  with  an  ominous  click. 
—  After  other  knocks,  the  latch  is  tried 
by  an  unseen  hand.  The  boys  wink  at 
each  other,  and  the  unknown,  but  antic- 
ipated personage,  slowly  descends  the 
stairs. —  General  joyfulness  and  con- 
gratulations. Curtain. 

Act  III. 

Academy  Hall  at  the  close  of  morn- 
ing chapel. 

The  commander-in-chief  has  just  read 
the  list  of  those  who  are  wanted  at  head- 
quarters. He  included  the  names  of 
"  1  "  and  "  2  "  in  his  list.  They  stare 
at  each  other,  and  are  stared  at. —  Gen- 
eral paleness  of  aspect,  together  with 
questioning  looks.  Curtain. 

Act  IV. 

The  commander-in-chief  seated  at  his 
desk  in  head-quarters. 

"  1  "  and  "  2  "  enter  and  stand  in  re- 
spectful silence.  The  following  trialogue 
takes  place  : 

Commander-in-chief.  "No.  1,  where 
were  you  at  nine  o'clock  last  evening  ?  " 

No.  1.  "In  my  room,  sir." 

C.-in-c.  "  No.  2,  where  were  you  ?  " 

No.  2.  "  In  our  room,  sir." 

C.-in-c.  "  Can  you  prove  it  ?  " 

Silence  in  Court. 

C.-in-c.  "  I  doubt  if  you  can.  I 
knocked  several  times  on  your  door  at 
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nine  o'clock  last  evening  to  have  a  little 
talk  with  you.  No  one  replied  to  my 
knocks.  Your  light  was  burning  bright- 
ly, so  you  could  not  have  been  asleep. 
I  could  not  find  you  anywhere  around  ; 
accordingly,  you  must  have  been  out  of 
town.  It  remains  for  you  to  prove  that 
you  were  in  your  rooms.  If  you  find 
that  you  cannot,  your  "  walking-tickets  " 
will  be  furnished  on  application.  C'est 
tout.    Omnes  exeunt."    "  Son  A/tcssc." 

Tom  is  to  graduate  to-morrow,  and 
to-night  he  has  curled  himself  up  in  his 
window  seat  for  a  little  quiet  thinking. 
There  we  can  see  him  gazing  very  pen- 
sively across  the  campus,  drinking  in 
with  his  eyes  the  well-hidden  graces  of 
the  dear  old  hump-backed  Academy, 
and  following  the  arches  of  the  tall 
elms,  through  whose  crisp,  new  leaves  a 
gentle  night  breeze  is  rippling. 

Tom's  days  have  been  busy  ones  late- 
ly, and  sentiment  has  been  forgotten  ; 
but  to-night  the  coming  separation  that 
he  is  ashamed  to  say  he  dreads  has 
awakened  some  very  tender  memories. 
Now  we  can  see  that  in  the  half-light  he 
is  slowly  turning  the  leaves  of  a  large 
red  book,  stopping  now  and  then  to 
smile,  or  else  turning  hastily  past  some- 
thing that  seems  to  displease  him.  Let 
us  look  over  his  shoulder. 

Oh,  these  memory  books !  What 
cruel  masters  they  are  !  Many  a  fellow 
has  bowed  down  to  his,  and  has  gummed 
and  scissored  and  has  even  been  guilty 
of  petty  larceny  to  keep  its  sides  plump 


and  fat,  only  to  find  in  the  end  that  it 
is  a  thing  he  hardly  dares  look  at,  for 
the  very  sight  of  its  half-forgotten  con- 
tents fills  him  with  a  distressing  feeling 
of  regret  and  pleasure.  But  here  is 
Tom  bravely  facing  the  music.  See ! 
a  puff  of  wind  through  the  open  window 
blows  out  a  loose  paper  from  the  book. 
There  it  is  —  a  copy  of  the  very  paper 
he  blotted  and  blubbered  over  in  the 
Doctor's  office  four  years  ago  ;  that  pap- 
er, full  of  questions  that  struck  the 
home-sick  young  boy  as  being  especially 
senseless  and  prying.  Why  did  the 
trustees  want  to  know  his  mother's 
maiden  name  ?  He  laughs  as  he  re- 
members the  figure  he  cut  then,  and 
turns  over  the  leaf. 

Order  does  not  mark  Tom's  scrap- 
book,  and  next  we  see  a  list  of  twelve 
marks  of  some  sort.  What  a  time  Tom 
had  last  year  with  those  marks !  But 
half  of  them,  as  usual,  were  mistakes ; 
and  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  Tom  looks  at 
the  chaos  of  season  tickets,  clippings 
and  theatre  checks  that  follows  this 
doleful  exhibit.  He  smiles  at  "  We  are 
pleased  to  announce  the  election  of  Mr. 
Tom  Blank  to  our  board,"  and  recalls 
the  time  he  had  collecting  Phillipiana 
and  reporting  base-ball  games.  Here 
is  a  gaudy  "  Extra  "  with  a  glowing  ac- 
count, in  which  every  word  is  an  adjec- 
tive, of  the  great  foot-ball  game  of  '91  ; 
the  memory  of  the  last  five  minutes  of 
the  first  half  sends  the  blood  tingling 
through  Tom's  veins.  He  never  has 
regretted  the  hat  he  ruined  in  that  wild 
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scene  —  the  hat  whose  band  adorns  the 
next  page,  with  a  little  halo  of  blue 
pinks  and  roses  from  Glee  Club  ser- 
enades^around  it.  This  little  square  of 
paper  brings  the  memory  of  some  hard 
work  on  a  Means  piece  and  a  subse- 
quent disappointment.  Here  is  the 
menu  of  a  winter  night's  spread  placed 
next  to  an  E  in  geometry  that  came  the 
next  day.  Tom  feels  of  a  rib  or  two  as 
he  looks  at  a  bit  of  the  pigskin  that  won 
the  street  championship  last  fall,  and 
looks  very  self-satisfied  at  the  sight  of 
this  souvenir  of  the  senior  reception. 
Now  comes  a  memorable  letter  from  his 
father,  a  prelim,  certificate,  a  blue  print 
of  his  home,  and  then  Tom  drops  into  a 
delightful  dream  over  portions  of  a  long 
brown  glove  that  recall  a  rainy  day  on 
Salem  Street  and  a  very  blue-eyed  young 
lady. 

Ah,  you  Middler,  don't  laugh  at  Tom  ! 
Wait  until  the  time  comes  for  you  to 
leave  one~of  the  best  places  on  earth, 
then  these  trifles  will  give  you  some- 
thing of  Tom's  feeling  as  he  shuts  the 
book,  and  after  a  long  look  at  his  last 
Andover  sunset,  now  dying  away  in  a 
gray  and  purple  haze,  returns  to  the 
realities.  G. 

A  bicycle  or  a  balloon  may  have  its 
charms,  but  as  for  me  give  me  a  canoe. 
What  a  glorious  sensation  one  has  when 
"  swift  glides  his  light  canoe  adown  the 
rapid  river."  A  sensation  which  he 
can  feel  nowhere  else.  Who  can  ex- 
press the  delights  of  a  canoe  ?  How 


it  yields  to  every  motion  of  the  body  ; 
how  it  obeys  the  slightest  hint  of  the 
paddle ;  how  it  darts  ahead  and  then 
slackens  its  pace  according  to  the  river's 
humor.    It  seems  truly  a  thing  of  life. 

What  rapture,  what  ecstasy  to  dream 
through  mazes  of  foliage  and  ferns  and 
water  lilies ;  to  glide  over  dark  pools 
where  the  trout  lie  undisturbed  !  How 
beautiful  the  shadows  dancing  on  the 
water !  How  sweetly  the  birds  sing  in 
the  overhanging  branches  ! 

It  is  evening  and  you  ascend  the 
river,  slowly  plying  your  paddle,  the  ca- 
noe rocking  and  swaying  to  your  every 
movement.  The  insects  are  humming 
and  a  cool  breeze  is  rustling  the  leaves. 
If  the  river  was  beautiful  in  the  day- 
time, what  is  it  at  night?  The  moon 
shining  through  the  arch  of  tree-tops 
casts  a  long  silver  wake  on  the  waters. 
Silent  shadows  hover  about.  Are  you 
lonely  ?    No,  your  companion  is  nature. 

You  come  to  an  open  stretch  where 
it  is  almost  as  light  as  in  daytime.  A  fish 
comes  up  within  a  foot  of  you,  opens  his 
mouth  in  wonder,  blinks  his  eyes,  and 
dives  down  again  with  a  splash.  You 
come  to  some  flooded  ,  fields  where  the 
frogs  are  singing  what  to  you  in  your 
mood  are  not  unmelodious  songs. 

You  reach  the  old  stone  where  you 
started  from,  slip  your  paddle,  and,  with 
a  few  careful  steps  and  a  jump,  are  on 
it.  You  make  fast  the  canoe,  and, 
walking  up  from  the  river-bank,  get  a 
farewell  glance  of  it  over  your  shoulder, 
bobbing  you  a  good  night.        D.  G. 
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Xeaves  from 

As  we  wish  to  make  this  department 
as  interesting  as  possible  to  both  alumni 
and  students,  any  information  concern- 
ing the  recent  actions  of  the  sons  of 
Phillips  will  be  gladly  received. 

Mr.  Edward  Taylor,  one  of  the  trus- 
tees and  for  twenty-one  years  treasurer 
of  Phillips  Academy,  died  Sunday,  May 
21.  In  addition  to  the  many  services 
he  rendered  the  Academy  during  his 
life-time,  he  bequeathed  to  it  $1,000, 
and  two-thirds  of  the  residuary  estate. 

'52. — W.  G.  Goldsmith  has  been  ap- 
pointed post-master  at  Andover,  a  posi- 
tion which  he  held  four  year  ago. 

'64, — Prof.  A.  S.  Hardy  will  remain 
on  the  Cosmopolitan  staff,  as  associate 
editor,  for  another  year. 

'70. — Mr.  Charles  S.  Smith  who  has 
lectured  at  Abbot  Academy  during  the 
winter  has  sailed  for  Spain.  He  will 
there  pursue  his  investigations  in  early 
Spanish  literature. 

'76.— Prof.  D.  C.  Wells  of  Bowdoin 
College  has  been  chosen  professor*  of 
social  sciences  at  Dartmouth. 

'82. — Prof.  George  R.  Carpenter,  as- 
sociate   professor   of   English  in  the 


Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
has  been  chosen  to  fill  the  chair  of  Eng- 
lish in  Columbia  College. 

'86.  —  Robert  E.  Speer,  Princeton 
'89,  a  secretary  of  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  and  one  of 
the  leaders  in  the  Student  Volunteer 
Movement,  was  recently  married  to 
Miss  Emma  Doll  Bailey  of  Harrisburg. 

'90. — Arthur  F.  Cosby,  who  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Harvard  Union, 
took  a  second  prize  at  the  Boylston 
prize  speaking  May  n. 

'92. — G.  E.  Merriam  was  one  of  seven 
contestants  for  the  Freshman  prize  for 
sight  reading  in  Latin  at  Amherst. 

'92. — George  H.  Nettleton,  Yale  '96, 
had  stories  in  the  "  Yale  Courant " 
issues  of  May  13  and  27. 

The  following  recent  graduates  of 
Phillips  have  been  in  town  since  our 
last  issue :  G.  G.  Bartlett,  I.  Beard, 
Cheney,  Colby,  D.  Churchill,  A.  S.  Dav- 
is, Fales,  A.  Foster,  Gosline,  G.  Howard, 
H.  B.  Lang,  G.  H.  Nettleton,  W.  F. 
Osborne,  Sheldon,  Stearns,  Wadhams, 
Farwell,  Morgan. 
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Books. 


The  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  by 
the  Editors  of  the  Andover  Review. 

The  period  of  a  young  man's  school 
and  college  education  is  full  of  religious 
doubts  and  difficulties.  He  has  just 
broken  away  from  home  influences,  and 
has  begun  to  think  for  himself  and  to 
question  his  old  beliefs.  This  change 
is  often  so  great  that  the  student  is 
startled  by  his  new  views  and  often  is 
led  to  drop  all  religious  faith  because 
he  sees  some  belief  of  his  apparently 
melt  away  in  the  new  light.  Such  young 
men  are  usually  willing  or  even  desirous 
to  believe  in  Christ  but  have  not  the 
strength  of  mind  or  will  to  overcome 
the  doubts  that  present  themselves. 

For  these,  if  they  are  sincere  in  their 
desire,  the  above  book  will  be  an  inval- 
uable aid.  The  reasons  for  belief  in 
the  divinity  of  Christ  are  clearly  and 
logically  stated. 

In  brief,  the  argument  is  that  the 
primitive  church,  the  disciples  and  apos- 
tles of  Jesus  who  were  intimate  with 
their  Master  and  best  suited  to  judge  of 
his  nature  believed  him  to  be  divine ; 
that  Jesus  had  a  self-consciousness  of 
divinity  in  so  far  as  accords  with  the 
limitations  of  the  human  mind  to  which 
his  divine  nature  had  for  the  time  sub- 
jected itself ;  that  the  early  Christians, 
by  their  utterances  and  lives,  showed 
that  Christ's  divinity  was  an  established 


doctrine  of  Christianity  from  its  begin- 
nings, and  no  theological  afterthought ; 
that  Christ's  revelation  of  God  and  his 
divine  work  in  the  redemption  of  man 
implies  his  divinity,  and  can  be  ade- 
quately accounted  for  in  no  other  way ; 
that  the  revelation  of  God  in  a  divine- 
human  personality  is  the  natural  and 
probable  culmination  of  his  revelation 
in  nature  and  man ;  and  that  in  the  sat- 
isfaction of  humanity  in  Christ  is  shown 
his  divinity. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  this  beautiful 
and  helpful  book  will  meet  the  success 
it  so  well  deserves.  N.  A.  S. 

English  Composition,  by  Barrett  Wen- 
dell. 

A  book  on  rhetoric  is  not  usually  in- 
teresting reading,  even  to  the  diligent 
student.  Such  treatises  contain  long 
lists  of  rules  and  examples  which  render 
them,  as  Mr.  Wendell  says,  "  not  simple 
enough  for  popular  reading."  But  this 
work  is  not  only  simple  but  also  inter- 
esting. The  fundamental  principles  of 
correct  writing,  upon  which  all  rules  de- 
pend, are  lucidly  stated,  and  the  reasons 
for  the  necessity  of  obeying  them  are 
clearly  shown.  The  reader  will  find  in  it 
an  inspiration  which  will  be  of  more  value 
to  him  than  a  wagon  load  of  rules.  It 
is  a  work  that  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
everyone  who  is  striving  to  attain  profi- 
ciency in  the  use  of  English. 
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SHIRTINGS  FOR  1893- 

Srntph  Maoris     )    Made  up  with  the 
OCOlCn  Madras.     f  fashionable  "LORD 
KENNARD"  Col- 


English  Cheviot 

in  stock.    Many  designs  reserved  for  special  order  work- 

Underwear,  Spring  and  Summer  Weights. 

Close  fitting  Balbriggan,  jSi,  $1.50,  and  $2. 00.  French  Balbriggan,  $1,  $1.50, 
and  $2. 50.  Wool,  (light  weight),  $1. 50  and  $2.  Lisle  Thread,  $2  and  $2. 50. 
Jean  Drawers,  (anklet  bottom),  $1. 

JAROS  HYGIENIC  UNDERWEAR. 

NECK  DRESS,  New  Effects  and  Shapes. 

Collars,  "Lord  Kennard"  "Copley  Square"  the  latest. 

MPTl'Q  FlirnRhPr    509  Washington  St.,  cor.  West,  t>nctn« 
1T1CI1  a  rUIlllMlCI,  641  Washington  St.  cor.  Boylston,  £>OSlOn. 

■BaHHHKBBBBBnB 


Established  1818. 

BROOKS  BROTHERS, 
Broadway,  cor.  22d  Street,  New  York  City. 

*ST  SPECIALTIES  f  OR  SPRING  AND  SUMMER,  1893. 

READY-MADE 

Scotch  and  English  Suitings  in  "Sandown"  racing  coats 

quiet  or  pronounced  patterns.  and  "coverts,"  with  silk 

Worsteds  and  soft  finished  or  serge  lining. 

Vicunas  for  semi-dress.  Light-weight  Ulsters  in 

Full  -dress  and  "Tuxedo"  suits  Waterproof  and  Isle  of 

for  evening  wear.  Harris  Tweeds. 

Heavy  Brown  Duck  Knickerbocker  Suits. 

Tennis  Trousers.  Scotch  Knit  Stockings, 

Inverness  coats  and  extra  and  Highland  Gaiters  for 

length  storm  coats.  rough  country  wear. 

In  the  department  for  Clothing  to  order  will  always  be  found  a  large  variety  of  Foreign  suitings  and 
trouserings  in  desirable  patterns,  giving  the  fullest  opportunity  for  selection. 

Our  Furnishing  Department  embraces  about  everything  in  the  ordinary  line  and  includes  many  sea- 
sonable novelties. 

Lincoln.  Bennett  &  Co's  Hats  for  boys  and  children. 

Catalogue,  Samples,  and  rules  for  self-measurement  will  be  sent  on  application. 
Our  location,  one  block  from  Madison  Square,  is  convenient  to  the  leading  hotels  and  easy  of  access 
from  the  principal  railway  stations  in  New  York  and  vicinity. 
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Iborace  flbartnoge  &  Co., 

55  HAN0VCR  ST.,  B0ST0N. 

Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated 

American  TATE  Racket. 


Finer  than  ever  this  year. 

Used  by  Experts  throughout  the  country. 

jfull  Xtnc  of  Sweaters,  3erse£S  ano  foot^Ball  Supplies. 

Official  Outfitters  to  P.  A.  A. 

Murphy  &  Lester,  Academy  Agents. 

Shreve,  Crump  &  Low  Co. 

Watches,  Diamonds,  Bronzes, 

Clocks  and  Bric-a-Brac. 
The  Celebrated  Gorham  Plated  Ware,  equal  to  Silver. 
MEDALS,  CUPS  AND  PINS  FOR  PRIZES  AND  SOCIETIES. 
Engraver?  2^0*1  Stationers. 

Calling  Cards,  Invitations  and  Programmes  executed  quickly.  Stationery 

of  the  finest  grade. 

\47  TREMONT,  COR.  WEST  ST.,  BOSTON. 
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We  have  a  large  assortment  of 
Russet  and  Patent  Leather  Boots  and 
Shoes  at  moderate  prices.  Calf  Skin 
boots  from  #4  to  $7. 

Thayer,  McNeil  &  Hodgkins, 
47  Temple  Place,  Boston. 


£be  Hnoover  press, 

Printers  to  Phillips  Academy 

Gbe  Hnoover  Bookstore, 

Books  and  Stationery 

£be  Hnoover  townsman, 

News  and  Advertising. 

JOHN  N.  COLE,  Manager, 

Main  Street  Andover,  Mass. 


m  .  ]£♦  Stratton  ano  m.  p.  Ibovep, 

TEACHERS  OF 

F>cmjo,  Gmt ar,  Mandolin. 

i^t       Agents  for  the  celebrated  Luscomb  Banjos  and  Banjourines, 
Washburn  Guitars  and  Mandolins.  Andover, Tuesdays. 
w»^s»as'  JiJ^Write  and  we  will  call  upon  you. 

Office  and  Salesroom,  POST-OFFICE  BLOCK,  Lowell,  Mass. 


Disappointment. 

M.  T.  WALSH 

DEALER  IN 

He  to  his  arms  would  press  her, 
Her  lips  would  fondly  kiss, 

Stoves  4*  Ranges, 

Alas,  her  skirt  of  crinoline 

Manufacturer  of  Tin  and  Sheet-Iron 

Forbids  him  all  such  bliss. 

Ware. 

— Brunonian, 

ESSEX  STREET,  ANDOVER. 
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YOUNG'S  HOTEL 
PARKER  HOUSE. 


J.  R.  Whipple  &  Co. 


BOSTON. 


New  York  &  New  England  Railroad. 


NORWICH  LINE. 


THE  RELIABLE    INSIDE    ROUTE  BE- 
TWEEN 

Boston  and  New  York  ! 

Steamboat  Express  Train  leaves  Boston,  daily,  ex- 
cept Sunday,  at  7  p.m.,  connecting  at  New  London 
with  the  elegant  Steamers  of  the  line;  due  New 
York,  Pier  40  North  River,  7  a.m.,  making  close 
connections  with  trains  for  all  points  South  and 
West. 

RETURN  SERVICE. 

Steamer  leaves  New  York,  Pier  40  North  River, 
daily  except  Sunday,  at  6  p.m.,  connecting  at  New 
London  with  Steamboat  Express,  due  in  Boston  at 
6.45  a.m. 

By  this  line  you  can  leave  New  York  later  than 
by  any  other,  and  is  the  shortest  water  route  be  - 
tween  the  two  cities ;  avoiding  Point  Jud.th  and 
the  open  sea. 

No  extia  charge  for  seat  in  Reclining  Chair  Cars. 


5  HOURS,  40  MINUTES 


THE 


BY 

WHITE  TRAIN, 

BETWEEN 

Boston  and  New  York, 

Via  the  New  York  &  New  England 
Railroad 

and  Air  Line  Route  which  is  23  miles  shorter 
than  any  other.  This  train  runs  86  miles  with- 
out a  stop.  Leaving  either  city  at  3  p.m.,  due 
at  Termini  8  40  p.m.;  Sundays,  leave  at  3  p.m., 
due  at  9  p.m.;  this  train  carries  through  Parlor 
Cars,  Royal  Buffet  Smoker  and  Coaches  ;  Din- 
ing Car  between  Boston  and  Willimantic.  Fare , 
$5  in  coach;  $1  extra  if  a  chair  in  Parlor  Car  is 
desired.  Unlimited  capacity  on  this  train  for 
carrying  passengers.  The  cars  lighted  by  Pintsch 
gas  and  heated  by  steam.  No  extra  charge  for 
this  unsurpassed  service. 


For  tickets,  reservation  in  Parlor-Car,  and  Staterooms  on  Steamers,  apply  to 


L.  H.  BEAVER,  Ticket  Agent, 
322  Washington  St. 


pnOTnU    1  M.  E.  HERVEY  Ticket  Agent, 
DUO  I  Ulli  J        Depot  foot  of  Summer  St. 

I.  D.  BARTON,  Gen.  Supt.    GEO.  F.  RANDOLPH,  Gen.  Traffic  Manager. 
W.  R.  BABCOCK,  Gen.  Passenger  Agent. 
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IT  WAS. 

He  seized  her  in  the  dark  and  kissed 
her, 

And  for  a  moment  bliss  was  his  ; 
"Oh,  my,  I  thought  it  was  my  sister," 
He  cried.    She  laughed  and  said, 
"It  is." 

—  Yale  Record. 

THOMAS  E.  RHODES, 

DEALER  IN 

CONFECTIONERY, 

Ice  Cream,  Cigars,  Tobacco, 
Soda,  Etc.  Lunch  Room. 
St.  Railway  Station. 

Main  Street,  Andover,  Mass. 

James  Ward,  Jr. 

Produces  the  Finest  Class  of 

Catalogue 
And  Magazine 
Work. 

Samples  and  Estimates  submitted. 

James  Ward,  Jrv 

BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTER, 

Corner  Methuen  and  Franklin  Sts., 
LAWRENCE. 

Shirt  Makers  ! 

DeBussy, 
Manwaring, 
&  Company, 

New  Haven,  Ct. 

uu  i  n  i  l  L^ixj 

Dr.  J.  A.  Leitch, 

Andover,  Mass. 

Hours  : 

Till  8.30  a.m.;  1  to  3  p.m;  after  7  p.m. 

J.  E  SEARS, 

DEALER  IN 

Boots,  Sboes  ano  "Rubbers, 

Repairing  Neatly  and  Promptly 
Done. 

Main  Street,  Andover,  flass. 
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SPRING. 


1893 


Wall  Papers 

Arriving  every  week.  Large  invoices  of  new 
styles.  We  are  sole  agents  for  the  celebrated 
Birge  papers;  also  for  Wm,  Campbell  &  Co.'s. 
Neither  of  these  manufacturers  are  in  the  Pool 
and  have  not  raised  the  prices.  Buying  as  job- 
bers, we  can  sell  accordingly.  We  hang  wall 
papers,  tint  ceilings  and  walls,  paint  interiors, 
do  white-washing,  and  hang  window  shades. 

Blank  Books  and  Stationery 

The  most  complete  assortment  of  Blank  Books 
and  Fine  Stationery  —  consisting  of  Marcus 
Ward's,  Samuel  Ward's  and  Whiting's, — to  be 
found  in  Lawrence.  Blank  Book  Manufactory 
and  Book  Bindery  connected  with  our  store. 
Agent  for  Dennison's  goods.  Local  publishers 
of  the  Lawrence  Directory. 

W.  E.  RICE, 

195  and  197  Essex  Street,  Lawrence. 


Smith  4,  fanning- 


Dry  Goods 


AND 


Groceries. 


Essex  St.,  -  Andover. 


Pepr^ylvarjia  Railroad. 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Steel  rails  and  rock-ballasted  road-bed,  free  from  dust,  smoke,  and  cinders  ;  five  daily  ex- 
press trains  to  the  West;  twenty-seven  trains  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia;  twelve  trains 
to  Baltimore  and  Washington  from  Cortlandt  or  Debrosses  street  ferries,  New  York. 
For  time  tables  call  at  hotels  and  at  steamship  and  railrcrd  ticket  offices. 

Chas.  E.  Pugh,  Gen.  Manager. 
J.  R.  Wood,  Gen.  Pass.  Agent. 

George  M.  Roberts,  Pass.  Agent. 

N.  E.  District,  205  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


T.  J.  FARMER, 

FISH  and  OYSTERS, 

Lobsters  and  Canned  Goods, 
P.  O.  Ave.,  Andoaer. 


Dr.  C.  W.  Scott, 

Main  Street, 

Andover,  Mass. 

©dice  Hours, 

Till  9  a.m.;  1  to  3  and  7  to  9  p.  m. 
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O.  CHAPMAN, 

SHmng  IRooms.  » 

FRUIT,  CONFECTIONERY,  KENNEDY'S  CANNED  GOODS, 

Blank  Books,  Kerosene  Oil,  Ink,  Canned  Goods,  etc. 
Everything  pertaining  to 

 *  STUDENTS'  OUTFITS.  N>  


My  College  Love. 


My  college  love  ?    Perhaps  'tis  he 
Who  blithely  burns  a  cigarette 
And  lights  the  muse  through  verses 
three  ; 

Perchance  'tis  he  whose  charms  are 
set 

In  tenor  tones  to  tuneful  key  ; 
Besides  I'm  tangled  in  a  net 
Of  banjo  strings,  whose  harmony 
Sets  forth  Love's  tender  alphabet. 

My  college  love  ?    Ah  well,  you  see, 
So  many  charming  youths  I've  met 
Who  could  with  graceful  gallantry 
Glide  through  love's  mystic  minuet, 
That  composite  my  love  must  be, — 
For  it  were  hard  indeed  to  let 
One  reign  alone,  while  Memory 
Blends  all  in  soulful  silhouette. 

GEORGE  H.  PARKER, 

Hpotbecar$. 

Prescriptions  carefully  compounded.   Ice  cold 
Soda  with  pure  Fruit  Juices. 


MAIN  STREET,  ANDOVER. 


Park  Theatre, 


BOSTON. 


J.  A.  CRABTREE,  Manager. 

F.  E.  PIPER,  Business  Manager. 


The  Golden 


Wedding. 


2^="  Secure  Seats  well  in  advance. 

CHAS.  B.  MASON, 

Contractor  &  Builder. 

Shop,  Old  Abbott  Store, 
Main  Street, 

Andover,  *  •  Mass. 
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JitcbburQ 
IRatlroafc. 

Superb  Equipment,  Excellent  Train  Service, 
Fast  Time  and  Courteous  Em- 
ployees make  the 

Hoosac  *  Tunnel 
Route 

The  Favorite  Route  from  Boston  to  Troy,  Al- 
bany, Saratoga,  Lake  George,  Adirondack  and 
Catskill  Mountains,  Syracuse,  Rochester,  Buf- 
falo, Niagara  Falls,  Hamilton,  Toronto,  Cleve- 
land, Detroit,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
and  all  points  West,  Southwest  and  Northwest. 

FAST  EXPRESS  TRAINS 

With  elegant  Palace  Parlor  and  Sleeping 

Cars  to  and  from 
BOSTON  AND  CHICAGO, 

AND 

BOSTON  AND  ST.  LOUIS. 

without  change. 

The  popular  route  for  all  points  in  Northern 
New  York,  Vermont  and  Canada. 

The  only  line  running  through  cars  without 
change,  from  Boston  to  Rutland,  Brandon, 
Middlebury,  Vergennes  and  Burlington,  Vt. 

The  picturesque  route  from  Boston  to  St.  Al- 
bans, St.  Johns,  Ogdensburg,  Ottawa,  Mon- 
treal and  Quebec. 

Elegant  Palace  Parlor  and  Sleeping  Cars  to  and 
from  Boston  and  Montreal  without 
change. 

For  Time  Tables,  Parlor  and  Sleeping  Car  ac- 
commodations, or  further  information,  ap- 
ply to  any  Agent  of  the  Fitchburg  Railroad 
and  at  250  Washington  Street  or  Fitchburg 
Railroad  Passenger  Station,  Boston. 

J.  R.  WATSON,  -  Gen.  Pass.  Agent. 


BROWN'S 

Andover  and  Boston 


Boston  Offices  : 

34  Court  Square  and  77  Kingston  St. 


Successor  to 

Johnson's  Andover  and  Boston  Express. 

AGENT  FOR 

Adams,  United  States  and  NeivYork 
and  Boston  Despatch 
Expresses. 

B.  B.  TUTTLE. 

Andover  Office,  Park  Street.    Late  Express 
from  Boston  at  6  o'clock. 


KEELER  &  CO. 

Furniture 
Manufacturers, 

AND  UPHOLSTERERS. 
ORDERED  WORK  A  SPECIALTY. 

Washington  &  Elm  Sts.,  Boston. 

Factory  at  East  Cambridge. 

C  P.  Keeler,      G.  A.  Keeler,     W.  F.  Bacall. 
R.  P.  Buzzell,    J.  F.  Small. 
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Lustreless  Black  Suitings. 

Undressed  Worsted,  Cheviots,  and  Serges. 

We  are  prepared,  with  the  issuance  of  this  notice  to  present  to  our  cus- 
tomers an  uncommonly  fine  array  of 

Hade-Up  Atramental  Black 

Undressed  "Worsteds,  Cheviots  and  Serges. 

That  we  have  made  into  garments  in  our  own  workrooms  from  goods  manufactured  by  represen- 
tative Foreign  mills,  notably  Brooks,  Clay,  the  Fox  celebrated  fabrics  and  the  Hackanum,  Saxon, 
Springville,  Hawthorne  and  other  Domestic  makes. 

These  garments  combine  in  their  styles,  trimmings,  newness  of  shape,  finish  and  work- 
manship in  coats,  vests  and  trousers,  most  refined  representations  of  the  Sartorial  art,  attractive 
at  once  to  both  business  and  professional  gentlemen. 

Single  and  Double-Breasted  Sacks,  Ultra  Fashionable  Cutaways,  $15,  $20,  $25. 

A.  SHUMAN  &  COMPANY, 

Ootbters  and  Outfitters.       Washington  and  5Gimner  5ts.,  Boston,  Aa^s. 


G"-lott>s 

FOR  GENERAL  WRITING, 

Nos.  404,  333,  390  and  604. 
FOR  FINE  WRITING, 

No.  303,  and  Ladies',  170. 
FOR  BROAD  WRITING, 

Nos.  394,  389  and  Stub  Point,  849. 
FOR  ARTISTIC  USE  in  fine  drawings, 

Nos.  659  (Crow-quill),  390  and  291. 

OTHER  STYLES  TO  SUIT  ALL  HAN  OS. 

THE  MOST  PERFECT  OP  PENS. 

Gold  Medals  Paris  Exposition, 1878  &.  1889 

Joseph  Gillott  &.  Sons,  91  John  St.,  New  Yerk. 


WARRANTED. 


on»«C"  nouses 
iw^iir™  ST  * 
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CATAtOO-ue  -  PHI 

OR  V  MAIL.  FOR  TWO 
TWO  CB«T  »TAHPS 
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LEADERS 


Si*.  Lamps  &e. 


wall  Papers, 


i 


Why  pay  an  exorbitant  price  for  a  bicycle  when  you  can  buy 


fcl"The  Nomad." 


TP 


or 


Pattern  of  1892,  for  $75.00. 

This  is  a  high  grade  machine  with 

Steel  Drop  Forcings,   Tangent  Spokes,  Weldless  Tubing, 
Greyhound  Pneumatic  Tires. 


We  received  these  wheels  too  late  in  the  fall  to  1 
put  them  on  the  market.  Our  1893  wheel  is  almost 
ready  for  the  market,  and  to  make  room  for  them  we 
have  determined  to  sacrifice  the  wheels  left  over  > 
from  1892    We  shall  offer  these  high  grade  wheels 
with  the  strongest  kind  of  a  guarantee  for  one  year  | 
I  at  the  unheard  of  price  of        ....  J 


$75 


Even  if  you  do  not  want  to  buy  come  in  and  look  at  the  wheel. 

&  DUTTON,  IREMONI  AND  BEACON  IR„  BOSTON,  [I 


NOTHAN 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 
GOHPANY. 


3  PARK  ST. 
480  B0YLST0N  ST., 
BOSTON. 

CLASS  PHOTOGRAPHER 

TO  '93. 
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The  New  Shape 

in  Hosiery. 

The  Most  Durable. 
The  Only  Comfortable. 

The  toes  are  not  distorted  as 
by  the  old  style  stocking:,  and 
the  big  toe,  ha  ving  room  enough,  stays  inside. 

Sold  by  Dealers  or  by  Mail. 
Men's  :  4  prs.  heavy,  medium,  or  fine  cotton;  3  pr» 
soft  Lisle;  2  prs.  merino,  worsted  or  wool,  81.00 
Women's  :    Black  cotton  or  natural  Balbriggan 
50c.  Black  Cashmere,  75c. 
Mention  size  shoe,  and  whether  man's  or  woman's. 
Illustrated  Booklet  on  Apptication. 

WAUKENHOSE  COMPANY,  76  Chauncy  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE 

Mansion  House 


On  the  Hill, 
Near  Phillips  Academy, 
Andover,  Mass. 


OPEN  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 


In  the  summer  season  the  house  is  delightful. 
During  cold  weather  is  kept  warm  and  com- 
fortable throughout  with  hot  water. 
Terms,  $12.50  to  $17.00  a  week. 
$2.50  per  day. 


E.   P.  HITCHCOCK,  Proprietor. 


Elm  House  Stables. 


W.  H.  HI G GINS,  Prop'r. 


First-class  Livery  and  Boarding  Stable.  Elegant 
New  Brake  and  Tally-Ho  Coaches  for  Ex- 
cursions and  Games.    Carriages  fur- 
nished for  all  occasions. 

Elm  Square,  Andover. 


T.  A.  Holt  &  Co. 
Dry  Goods 


AND 


Groceries, 


Basement  of  Baptist  Church, 

CENTRAL  ST.  -  ANDOVER. 
CHARLES  H.  GILBERT, 

DENTIST. 

Bank  Bailding,  Main  St.,  Meyer. 


OFFICE  HOURS: 

8  to  12.30  o'clock  A.  M.  2  to  5.30  P.  M. 
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Xawrence,  flDass. 

Elevator  to  Studio. 

Photographer. 

SPECIAL  RATES  TO  P.A.  MEN. 


<5.  lb.  flDcClellan,  Hoent, 

E.  C.  3-4. 


C.  T.  Briggs.    W.  A.  Allyn.  J.  H.  Safford.    L.  P.  Collins 

Briggs  6*  Allyo  Manufacturing  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  Doors,  Sash  and  Blinds, 

EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF  FINISH,  HARD  WOOD  VENEERED  DOORS, 
MOULDINGS  OF  ALL  KINDS.    STAIR  BUILDERS. 


Lawrence,  A\ass. 


C.  A.  Lawrence  &  Son, 

N.  S.  S.  TOMPKINS, 

Photograph  and  View 

DEALER  IN 

PHOTOGRAPHERS ! 

PAINTS  AND  OILS, 

181  Essex  St.,  Lawrence. 

Chemicals,  Aitt  ^applies,  Etc. 

Ferrotypes  of  all  styles. 

1 01  ESSEX  ST.,  LAWRENCE. 

F.  A.  CORBIN. 


Importing  Tailor. 

1 OOO  Cb&pel  Str««t, 
New  Haven,  Ct. 


THE  POPULAR 
NSW  •  MAIL! 


Cushion  Tires;  Tangent  Spokes,  nickeled 
to  intersections;  stronger  and  handsomer  than 
direct  spokes.  Diamond  Frame,  brazed 
at  all  points.  Easy  Garford  Saddr. 
New  Mail  pattern  low  handle  bar. 


Also,  New  Mail,  Ladies'  Pattern,  .  .  ,  .  $100 
"    New  Mail,  Pneumatics,  .  $120  and  $150 

"    New  Mail,  Boys'  Diamond  $60 

"    Other  makes  Boys  Safeties  $35 

JQ^See  them  and  get  Catalogue  and  list  of 

second-hand  wheels.  Bargains. 

Win.  Read  &  Sons,  Manufacturers, 
107  Washington  Street,    Boston,  Mass. 


HEADQUARTERS 

—  FOR  — 

BASE  BALLS 

LAWN  TENNIS  GOODS, 
FOOT-BALLS,  &c. 

DYER  &  CO., 

337  Essey  Street, 
Lawrence. 

Violins,  Banjos,  Guitars,  all  kinds  of 
Musical  Merchandise  and 
Strings. 


O.  A,  Jenkins  &  Co. 

College  Hatter?. 


CORRECT  STYLES.  SUPERIOR  QUALITY. 


CANES,  UMBRELLAS,  MACKINTOSHES. 

407  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

LEADINQ 
STYLES  OF 

SPRING 

SUITINGS 
FURNISHINGS 
ETC. 

J.  M.  BRADLEY* Co., 

Main  St.,  Andover,  Mass. 


/ 


